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PREFACE 


Assumptions in the Preparation of this 
Volume. — The New Complete Geography is 
a complete geography. It assumes, on the 


part of children, the possession of a number. 


of general concepts suitable to serve as a basis 
for the more intensive study of geographic 
details. These general concepts include 
the most important superficial phenomena, 
such as mountains, rivers, lakes, plains, 
plants, and animals, and the relations of all 
these to one another and to man. 

The Place of General Geography. — The 
first matter to be decided before beginning to 
write a complete geography is that of the 
order of topics. Geography treats of so 
many heterogeneous subjects that it is dif- 
ficult, on either psychological or scientific 
grounds, to say which should be discussed 
first. But it is customary in school geogra- 
phies to place the broadest and most difficult 
part first, that which is commonly known as 
General Geography, treating of such topics as 
the motions of the earth, its place among 
the heavenly bodies, latitude and longitude, 
ocean currents, winds, rainfall, and meteoro- 
logical conditions generally. This arrange- 
ment requires the young student, — and he 
is very young at the beginning of the sixth 
grade,—who has studied only the most 
manifest and simple phenomena of geog- 


raphy, to plunge at once into discussions 


that are difficult even for scientists. 

The authors of this geography regard such 
an arrangement, although sanctioned by 
usage, as unwise, and they have postponed 
the study of these broad and more or less 
abstract discussions for at least a year in the 


t/ 


life of the student. Instead, they begin at 
once with our own continent and country. 

There are two brief chapters treating of 
general, but manifest, facts. The first con- 
tains a simple record of the history of North 
America, showing the most plainly visible 
effects of geologic change. The second treats 
of the plants, animals, and peoples of the con- 
tinent. This is all simply and easily com- 
prehended by the sixth-grade child. There 
are but fourteen pages, in all, of these two 
chapters. Following these the student enters 
upon a careful and intensive study of the 
United States, by sections and states. This 
is an illustrated presentation of the geography 
of our own country, including all the topics 
that can be said to belong to elementary 
geography, — the states and their surface 
features, government, peoples, occupations, 
and even such historic facts as have largely 
affected geography or have been affected by 
it. This study includes the Dependencies 
of the United States, and is followed by a 
similar study of our North American neigh- 
bors. It furnishes work for at least a year. 
It is only after this has been completed that 
the body- of geographic data known as 
General Geography is offered. By that 
time the students are better prepared to 
undertake this difficult work. 

Comparisons, Reviews, and Correlations. . 
— The authors are firm believers in the 
value of review, and particularly in the value 
of review by comparison, showing how the 
conditions prevailing in one part of the 
world are found also in many others, and 
that the same causes produce similar effects, 
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wherever occurring. Through these frequent 
reviews and comparisons not only do the stu- 
dents keep fresh the knowledge already 
acquired, but they constantly use it to ex- 
plain similar phenomena elsewhere. For 
example, the most important human indus- 
tries are found among practically all civilized 
nations. These are similarly affected by con- 
ditions, climatic, physiographic, and social. 
The child who has learned about the cotton 
mills of New England finds it much easier to 
understand the conditions of cotton manu- 
facture in England and in other countries. 
The study of the production of wheat on the 
northwestern plains makes it easy to compre- 
hend the physical conditions under which 
grain is grown in Russia. The effects of 
climate and of soil, of mountain and of 
river, can almost be assumed in advance of 
knowledge. This all means that, if our own 
country is studied in the right way, if chil- 
dren have learned the prevailing conditions 
and the relations of cause and effect, it is 
easy for them to extend their knowledge to 
other lands where similar conditions are 
found. This doctrine has guided the authors 
of this book throughout their work. 

At the beginning of the study of the 
surface conditions of South America, page 
217, or of Europe, page 238, etc., they have 
reproduced at considerable length similar 
conditions in our own country, which the 
students already know about; and, con- 
tinually, throughout the latter part of the 
book, they have introduced brief comparisons 
with the United States to explain the con- 
ditions found. 

These are simply typical illustrations of 
the uses made of comparison to give a sense 
of reality to the children studying geography, 
and to utilize the material already gathered. 
In addition to the comparisons given in the 
body of the text, there are review questions 
to draw out from the children still further 
resemblances and differences. 

In addition to all this, the final section of 


the book is devoted exclusively to a review 
of the United States, comparing it with 
other countries. This section includes such 
features as area and population, animals, 
food products, textile products, mineral 
products, and commerce. 

There is another motive for this final 
section, Part VI. It seems to the authors 
a much more fitting and useful conclusion 
to the book than that which is found in the 
usual last chapter, “The Islands of the 
Pacific.” There is a sort of absurdity in 
ending our journey about the world in the 
remotest and most unimportant part of it, 
and so in this final chapter the authors of 
this book bring the students back home, there 
to reconsider the most valuable truths that 
they have learned in the course of their 
journey, to compare them with one another, 
and to draw, finally, general conclusions, of 
permanent worth. 

Geographic Causes and Effects. — The 
authors believe that much of the human 
element of geography is to be traced to a 
physiographic basis, that the conditions of 
stream and forest, of mountain and river, 
of climate and soil, are at the foundation 
of many of the institutions of civilization, or 
at least determine their location to a very 
large extent. 

The location of cities, for instance, is 
not dependent upon chance, but in most 
cases rests upon some manifest natural 
cause, — the presence of a harbor or of a 
navigable stream, the natural crossing of 
lines of transportation, the presence of some 
gift of nature, as a bed of ore or a water- 
fall, or the need of a center of trade for a 
farming section. 

Trade routes, too, are usually due to 
natural conditions. The railroad must fol- 
low, at least at first, the lines of already es- 
tablished traffic, — the river bed, the canal, or 
the stage route, and these, in their day, were 
determined by the lines of least resistance. 

So, also, great industries are located 
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where there are the best facilities for them, 
including power, transportation, and labor. 
It is no accident that for many years cotton, 
grown in the Southern States, was manufac- 
tured in the Northern States, or in England. 
So, throughout this book, conditions are 


traced back to their geographic causes, and 


the record of these conditions becomes not 
merely a collection of isolated facts, but a 
continued tale, having some of the interest 
of history as well. 

Comprehensiveness of Treatment.— A 
textbook for young pupils should be read- 
able. To give the bare bones of a subject, 
though they may be good bones, is not an 
adequate treatment. Perhaps the chief crit- 
icism of the old-style textbooks upon scien- 
tifie subjects, geography included, is that 
they are skeletons merely. They give the 
outlines of a subject, in the briefest and most 
general terms. Consequently, the young 
readers fail to get living pictures and real 
images of what they study. The differences 
between such a book and a good book is in 
the greater amount of detail offered in the 
latter,-and the skill with which it is used. 
History and geography have been especial 
sufferers from the condensed textbook. The 
authors of the New Complete Geography 
believe that each important phase of the sub- 
ject should be enriched by an abundance of 
detail, shedding light on all parts. The 
child, having been put in possession of all 
this matter, can draw his own conclusions, 
because he has genuine images. He sees 
the world, as the geographer would have 
him see it, with vividness. 

The Establishment of Types.— The authors 
of the New Complete Geography place little 
reliance upon definitions. These are given 
merely to aid the memory. The chief reliance 
is placed upon the establishment in the minds 
of children of types of geographic features 
and phenomena. Each industry, for in- 
stance, is treated fully, once, in the place 
where it is most conspicuous and important. 
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Thus lumbering, fishing, and certain manu- 
factures, as of boots, shoes, and textiles, the 
mining of coal and iron, and the manufacture 
of goods requiring these, are discussed at length 
while studying the Northeastern States. Gold 
mining is treated in connection with the states 
of the far west and southwest; irrigation and 
grazing, with the great plains states; and agri- 
culture and the manufacturing that depends 
upon agriculture in the Central and Southern 
States. By thus treating each important in- 
dustry once, and very fully, in its most suitable 
locality, types are established which explain 
conditions in other localities, and avoid the 
necessity of that tiresome repetition which has 
rendered geography forever distasteful to so 
many students. As has been pointed out al- 
ready, in so far as possible, the types are drawn 
from the United States, where many of them 
can be inspected by the students, and where all 
of them can be so explained as to make them 
easily comprehensible. For instance, cotton 
is treated fully on pages 56-57; irrigation, 
on pages 117-121, and the raising of cattle, 
on pages 90-91. Consequently, when irri- 
gation, or cotton growing, or cattle raising 


‘is mentioned in the study of any other part 


of the world, it is at once understood. 

Other special features of geography that 
have no sufficient illustration in the United 
States are treated fully where they occur, 
as, for example, Tropical Forests in Brazil, 
page 225; the Linen Industry in Great 
Britain, page 253; the Silk Industry in 
France, page 268. These types once estab- 
lished, like those developed in studying the 
United States, are for use, not only through- 
out the book, but throughout life. 

Maps and Illustrations. —'The maps used 
in this book are in the main reproductions of 
the now famous maps used in other editions 
of the Tarr and McMurry Geographies, but 
there are numerous illustrations, gathered 
from other sources, especially adapted to the 
needs of these books. The greatest care has 
been taken to make both maps and illus- 
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trations the best possible for educational 
purposes. 
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Pao NORPH AMERICA 


I. Tue Story or Our ConrineNntT 


Nort America is third in size among the 
six continents. The two that are larger are 
Asia and Africa. (See Appendix, 


Size and 

shape of pp. 390-391.) North America 
_ North has the form of a triangle, 
Aaitlerica very broad in the north and 
narrow in the south. Draw the triangle. 


It is thought that the earth was once a 
great ball of gases, white hot like the sun, 
but that it cooled so as to form wow the 
a crust of solid rock on the continent 
outside. As the inside cooled Pes 
further it shrank; this caused the crust to 
settle in some places and to rise in others, 
forming wrinkles, just as the skin of an 
apple wrinkles when the fruit dries. Later, 


Fic. 3.— A view in the harbor of Sitka, Alaska. 


Compare its shape with that of South Amer- 
wea (Fig, 1). Of Africa (Fig: 1). 
It seems to us that the continent must 


always have looked as it does now. But 
Pxtent of that is not the case. Every 
changes in mountain, hill, and valley upon 
pee ipast __ it; every river and lake; every 


acre of soil, has been slowly formed. In- 
deed, there was a time when the continent 
itself was not here; it, too, has been made. 
Forces have been at work, for countless 
ages, changing matter over and over, and 
causing it ever to take new forms. The 
story of these changes is a very long one, 
and only a small part of it can be told here. 
1 B 


Here the land has been lowered, and only the tops of the hills 
rise above the water, forming many islands. 


water gathered in the hollows, making 
oceans and lakes, while the higher parts 
of the wrinkles became dry land. 

At one time the central part of the con- 
tinent was a vast sea, with only islands 
around its edges. Then these 


; ; The making 
were lifted higher by the of our 
further wrinkling of the earth’s principal 

mountains 


crust, until large masses of land 
appeared in sight. No doubt the wrinkles 
changed from time to time in shape and 
position. But ridges were formed east and 
west of this sea, which rose higher and 
higher until they became mountains. In 
this way the Appalachian Mountains were 
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Fic. 6.— Relief map of North America. 


formed on the eastern side of the continent 
and the Rocky Mountains on the western 
side (Fig. 6). 

The fact that these two systems extend 
north. and south rather than east and west 


is of the greatest importance. How that 
is true will be made clear when the winds 


and rains are studied. Mountains have a 
great influence on the rains. 
Our coast line has greatly changed in ap- 
pearance as the land has risen formation 
or sunk, just as other parts of of our 
the continent have changed. coast line 
Changes in the coast line are even now in 
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progress in many places, though the process 
is very slow. For instance, the land along 
1. Changesin the coast of New Jersey is 
the coast sinking at the rate of about 
two feet a century. The peninsulas of 
Labrador and Nova Scotia, 
and the hundreds of islands 
along the northeastern coast, 
have been formed by the sink- 
ing of the land. The irregular 
Pacific coast, from Puget 
Sound northward, was caused 
in the same way. 
- On the southern coast the 
land has been rising. Just off 
that coast is a broad ocean- 
bottom plain, where the water 
is shallow (Fig. 5). That part 
of the Southern States which 
borders the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean was once a portion 
of this ocean bottom, but it has been raised, 
until it is now a low plain. The Florida 
Peninsula has been formed in this way. 
These changes have had important effects. 
For the sinking of the land allows the ocean 
water to enter the valleys and 


2. Effects of 
these changes form exclusive bays and fine 
harbors. The Gulf of St. Lawrence was 


made in this manner; and in like fashion 


by 
é 
° 

7 


_ Fic. 8.— Trunks of trees, AS the solid rock, stand- 
ing where they grew when these rocks were being 
deposited as sediment in the Coal Period. 


iy 


were made New York, Delaware, Chesapeake, 
and San Francisco bays, as well as many. 
excellent harbors on the east and west coast. 

Where the land has been rising, however, 
the bays have become more shallow and 


Fic. 7.— A view on the level coastal plain — once a sea bottom — which 


borders the coast south of New York. 


the harbors poorer. That explains why the 
southern coast has fewer good harbors than 
that farther north. . 

After the great mountain systems in the 
East and West were formed, and the plains 
between them first rose above Early plant 
the surface of the ocean, many life 
other changes followed. The rocks crumbled 
and formed soil out of which plants grew: in 
great abundance. We know that they were 
very different from those now here; because 
some of their remains, in the form of fossils, 
have been preserved in the rocks. Figure 
7 shows how some of the forests may have 


| looked. 


Among the most interesting, and by ‘far 


| the most valuable, of the remains of plant 


life preserved in the rocks is Formation 
the substance we call coal. of coal 

Coal is simply the wood of forests that 
has been slowly changed to the form in 
which we now see it. There 4, what it has 
are many proofs of this. The been made from 
roots of trees and other plants are still to 


be seen in many places in the solid rock, 
beneath the beds of coal (Fig. 8). ‘This 


xX 


| 2. How it was 
“formed 


6 NORTH 


Fic. 9.— A view showing how the forests of the Coal Period 


probably looked. 


solid rock was once soil, in which the roots 
grew. Sometimes the stems of plants and 
even whole trunks of trees are found in the 
coal beds, so slightly changed that they can 
readily be recognized, and sometimes fossil 
leaves and ferns can be plainly seen in the 
coal. 

The way in which the coal was formed is 
well understood. For ages both land and 
air were very moist and warm, 
and dense forests grew in im- 
mense swamps. Meanwhile the earth was 
cooling off inside and shrinking; and this 
shrinking caused portions of the earth’s 
crust to rise for a time, and then to sink 
again. When one of the great swamps, 
with its dense vegetation, sank below the 
surface, the vegetation died and fell, and 
was in time covered with sand, gravel, and 
mud, which have since hardened into rock. 
Above the rock, after many years, another 
swamp may have formed, bearing as dense a 
vegetation as the former one; and it, too, 
in turn sank and became covered over with 
a layer of rock. Thus one layer of vegeta- 
tion after another became buried deep in 
the earth, and the immense pressure from 
the earth above has slowly changed all this 
vegetation into coal. 


AMERICA 


During the Coal Period the 
climate here was very warm 
and damp, so that ye toe hee 
there were many 4 Changes in 
formsof life. Ages climate long 


after the 
after, a great al Period, 
change came and the 
result 


about, which has 
had a vast influence in deter- 
mining the character of the 
surface of the continent, and 
the life that now exists here. 
For some unknown reason the 
temperature changed, so that 
all the northern part of the 
continent became covered with 
- a sheet of ice, or a glacier, 
which moved slowly toward the south over 
the land, destroying all life, and working 
great changes in the surface. 

Such glaciers are still found in some parts 
of the world, as in Greenland, in Alaska, 
and in the Alps Mountains of » a. 
Europe. Probably the largest Greenland 
of these is the Greenland SM 
Glacier, which is fifteen times as large as 
the State of New York. This has been 
caused by snow which has fallen in great 
quantities and has then been turned into 
ice by pressure from above. 


Fie. 10.— A rock containing fossils. 
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Ice formed in this way is not 
entirely solid. It is more like wax; 
and, as the pressure 


~ How a condenses it, it spreads 
glacier moves (13 ” 

Rad whatlié out or “flows slowly 
does over the surrounding 


surface, just as a sheet 
of wax might do if a heavy weight 
~ were placed upon it. 

The movement is so slow that, 
for many years, scientists did not 
believe that glaciers flowed at all. 

As a glacier moves along it scrapes 
the soil from the underlying rocks, 
breaks off great pieces of the rocks 
themselves, and scours the surface 
of those that remain as would an 
immense piece of sandpaper. When 
it reaches the sea, huge masses of 
ice break off and float away, making what 
are called icebergs. 

“The glacier that formerly covered the 
northern part of North America was like 
the one now found in Green- 
land. It spread over the en- 
tire eastern part of the con- 
tinent as far south as the Ohio River and 
as New York City. In the northwest it 
did not extend so far south, as you can 
see from the map, Fig. 12. 

‘This mass of ice was more than a mile in 


4, Extent of 
the great 
glacier 


SSeS ne ~ United States. 


Map showing by shading the extent of the glacier in eastern 


Fig. 11.— Deposit made by the Greenland Glacier. 


depth. Try to imagine its énormous weight 
as it slowly moved along. | YOu “qow the 
can understand how it must glacier changed 
have plowed all the soil "° a 
from the rocks, and scratched and grooved 
and polished wherever it went. 

Now and then the heat was great enough 
to stop its further progress by melting 
the ice as rapidly as it advanced. Then 
the glacier dropped in heaps great quan- 
tities of rock and soil that it had dragged 
to that point. These heaps, which are 
found in many parts of North 
America, are called moraines. 
Some of these moraines are 
hills hundreds of feet in height. 
Sometimes the glacier built a 
moraine in one place, and 


then, for some unknown 
reason, moved on again and 
deposited other moraines 


farther south. Sometimes it 
seems to have melted far 
away toward the north; but 
every time its advance was 
checked, it marked the place 
by moraines. 


# 
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Fic. 13. — Moraine hills, near Ithaca, N.Y. 


This great ice sheet lasted thousands of 
years, and, during that time, it carried 
away millions upon millions of 
tons of clay and rock, leaving 
the rocks bare in one place, 
building hills in another, and even digging 
out lakes in a third. 

The great number of lakes in the northern 
and eastern parts of North America we owe 
to this glacier. Minnesota 
alone has some twelve thou- 
sand, and New England several thousand 
more. Many of these are due to the ir- 
regular way in which the moraines were 
left, the water collecting in the hollow 
places. Some were caused by moraines that 


6. Present-day 
effects of the 
glacier’s work 


(1) Upon our 
lakes 


Fig. 15. — Lake Winnepesaukee, one of the lakes caused 
by the Great Ice Sheet. 


were dropped across river beds, forming 
dams. And some of the largest, like our 
Great Lakes, were partly dug out of the 
rock by the tremendous force of the glacier. 

The effects of the glacier upon modern 
life are many. By damming up old river 
courses it caused many streams (2) Upon our 
to seek new channels. These ™@”facturing 
often ran over high ledges and steep rocks. 
Many of the cataracts and waterfalls that 


Fig. 14.— Falls made by glacier, New York State. 


now furnish power for the factories of New 
York and New England were caused in this 
way. Niagara Falls is the greatest of them. 
Another very important effect of the 
glacier was that upon our soil, and therefore — 
upon our farming. In many @) Upon our 
parts of the country the soil 8 
has been made by the decay of rock. But 
in the region which the glacier covered, the 
decayed rock was swept away, and another 
kind of soil, called drift, was brought by the 
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glacier and left in its place. This soil was 
made by the grinding of rocks’ together, 
much as flour is made by grinding wheat; 
in fact, glacier soil is sometimes called rock 
flour. In some places the layer of drift 
that the glacier left is several hundred feet 
deep. 


1. What can you say about the size and chape of 
North America? 2. What changes has the continent 
gone through? 3. How did the con- 
tinent probably begin? 4. Tell 
about the making of our principal 

mountains. 5. Thechangesinthecoast. 6. Effects 
of these changes. 7. The early plant life. 8. What 
has coal been made from? Give proof. 9. How 
wasthisdone? 10. Describe the glacier now found in 
Greenland. 11. How does a glacier move, and what 
work does it do? 12. What part of North America 
-did the great ice sheet cover? 13. How did it 
change the surface? 14. What were the effects of 
the glacier’s work upon our lakes?/ 15. Upon our 
manutacturing? 16. Upon our soil? 


1. Make a collection of different kinds of coal. 
2. Examine some pieces of soft coal closely, to see 

if you can discover plant remains. 
- 3. Examine layers of rock in your 
neighborhood, to see if they contain fossils. / 4. What 
becomes of the Greenland icebergs?. 5. Make a 
sketch map showing the extent of the Great American 
Ice Sheet. 6. What signs of the glacier, if any, can 
you find in your neighborhood? 7. Draw an outline 
map of the northeastern coast, and another of the 
southern coast, to see how they differ. 


Review 
Questions 


Suggestions 


Vn. Puants, ANIMALS, AND PEOPLES OF 
| _Nortn America 


I. Plants and Animals 


One of the most important things to 
know about a region is its climate, that is, 
its temperature and rainfall. 


Influence of 

climate on Where these, are favorable, 
plantsand = =plants usually flourish; and 
animals 


since plants furnish food to 
animals, animal life thrives wherever vege- 
tation is abundant. Because North Amer- 
ica extends far north and south, and has 
lofty. mountain ranges and_ inclosed pla- 
teaus, it has many different kinds of cli- 


mate. Therefore it has a great ‘variety of 
plant and animal life. 

The northern part of our continent is 
bitterly cold; and over a vast area the soil 
is always frozen, except at the Plants of the 
very surface, where it thaws Far North 
out for a few weeks in summer. On ac- 
count of the frost, trees, such as we know, 
cannot grow there, for their roots are un- 
able to push through the frozen ground and 
find the necessary plant food. There are 
some willows, birches, and a few other 
woody plants; but instead of growing to a 
good height, as our willows and birches do, 
these creep along the surface like vines, 
and rise but a few inches above the ground. 
Only by hugging the earth can they find 
protection beneath the snow, and thus es- 
cape the fierce blasts of winter. 

The growth of insects in summer is rapid, 
like the growth of plants. As the snow melts, 
and the soil thaws at the sur- Animals of the 
face, the ground becomes wet Far North 
and swampy, and millions of 1. Insects 
insects appear. Among them the most 
common is, perhaps, the mosquito. There 
are few parts of the world where this crea- 
ture is a worse pest than on the barrens, or 
tundras, as these treeless, frozen lands of 
northern North America, Europe, and Asia 
are called. . 

Few large land animals thrive in so cold 
a climate, where there is such a scarcity of 
plant food; and the cold- 2. Larger ani- 
blooded animals, or reptiles, ™#!s on land 
cannot live there. The reindeer, or cari- 
bou, the musk-ox, and polar bear are the 
largest four-footed land animals; and the 
crow, sparrow, and ptarmigan are the most 
common land birds. 

Many more animals have their homes in 
the sea than upon the land, because there, 
except at the very surface, the 
temperature never goes below 
the freezing point. Therefore there are 
plenty of ‘sea animals of all sizes, from those 


3. Sea animals 
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Fig. 16.— Walrus on the ice that is ever present in 
the Arctic Ocean. 


so small that they cannot be seen without 
a microscope, to the whale, the largest of 
all animals. 

Sea birds exist by tens of thousands, 
building their nests upon the rocky cliffs. 
Indeed, they are so numerous that, when 
suddenly frightened by the firing of a gun, 
they rise in a dense cloud that hides the 
sun; and with their cries they produce 
a din that is almost deafening. 

Seals and walruses live in the water, the 
former being so valuable for their oil and 
skins that men go on long voyages to ob- 
tain them. The oil comes from a layer of 
fat, or “blubber,”’ just beneath the skin, 
that serves to keep out the cold. The seal 
is the most common of the larger Arctic sea 

nimals, and is the principal food of the 
Eskimo, as well as of the polar bear. 

A large area in the western part of the 
United States and in Mexico has a very 

slight rainfall, although the 


Plants and ~~ temperature is agreeable. This 
animals of the . 3 

temperate arid area includes most of the 
zone territory in which the rainfall 
1. In the arid is twenty inches or less dur- 
West ing one year. In some places, 


AMERICA 


as near the Pacific coast and upon the 
high plateaus and mountain tops, there 
is rain enough for forests; but (a) Plants of 
in most parts of the Far West / reston 

the climate is so dry that there are no trees 
whatsoever. Indeed, some portions are true 
deserts. 

One common plant in the arid lands is 
the bunch grass, so called because it grows 
in little tufts, or bunches, having a dozen 
or more blades. The sagebrush (Fig. 17), 
a plant with a pale green leaf, named be- 
cause of its sagelike odor, is found through- 
out most of this arid region. Other com- 
mon plants are the mesquite; the century 
plant, with its sharp-pointed leaves; and 
the cactus, with its numerous thorns. 

On account of the dry climate, these plants 
have a severe struggle to live, and they pro- 
tect themselves in peculiar (9) pow these 
ways. Jor example, the cactus, plants manage 
unlike most plants, has no true 
leaves. Thus it exposes little surface to 
the air for evaporation. In its great, fleshy 


stem, it stores water for use through the 


Copyright, 1899, by Detroit Photographic Company. 


Fic. 17.— A view in the desert of Southern California. 
The low plants are sagebrush; the higher Ones eae 
spiny branches, are Yucca. 
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long, dry seasons, while its needle-like spines 
protect it from animals in search of food. 
The graceful antelope, the cowardly prairie 
wolf, or coyote, and the rabbit, upon which 
(3) Animals of the coyote feeds, are still to be 
this region seen. Among the rabbits is 
the long-legged jack rabbit, which leaps 
across the plains with astonishing speed. 
The fierce puma, or mountain lion, and the 
ugly-cinnamon and grizzly bears still live 
among the mountains, 
though they are now 
are and difficult to 
find. Deer and elk 
inhabit the forest- 
covered mountains of 
southern Canada and 
- the northwestern part 
of the United States ; 
and among the higher 
peaks a few mountain 
goats and sheep are 
still to be found. 
Between the frigid 
and torrid zones, and 
both east and west 
of the arid region, is a tem- 


Fic. 18.— A wild deer 


2. In oth ¥ 
parts aa perate belt of moderate rainfall. 
perate North The climate is warm in the 
America x 

south, cool in the central part, 
(1) Plantsof and cold in the north. Here 


this region 


both the plants and animals 
differ from those of the arid regions. 

In the warm southern part, the plant and 

animal life is abundant, and of many kinds. 
Both plants and animals become less nu- 
merous and less varied toward the north, 
until, near the Arctic zone, they- are scarce 
and few in kind. The pines and oaks of 
the United States give place to the spruce, 
balsam fir, and maple in Canada; farther 
north these gradually become stunted and 
disappear; and finally the treeless barrens 
are reached. 

When America was first visited by Euro- 


on the edge of the forest. 


18), moose, caribou, wolves, and foxes. 
Beavers built dams across the streams; 
the mink and otter fished in (@) Animals of 
the waters; and bears roamed ‘8 region 

at will. Among the birds, the eagle was 
common, and wild pigeons and turkeys were 
so abundant that they were one of the prin- 
cipal foods of the early settlers. 

Now most of these animals have been 
destroyed, although some still live in the 
forest and mountain 
region. Some of 
them, like the deer, 
are now carefully 
protected by state 
laws, which prohibit 
shooting them except 
at certain seasons, and 
then only in small 
numbers. In the for- 
ests of Canada and 
in Alaska, many wild 
animals are still left. 

In the torrid zone, 
the climate is warm 
or hot, and in most 
parts the rainfall is so heavy pints and 
that the conditions are favor- animals in the 
able for dense vegetation. In- torrid zone 
deed, the tangle of growth in 1. The plants 
the forests is so great that it ™ tis resion 
is often impossible to pass through it 
without hewing one’s way. Besides trees 
and underbrush, there are quantities of 
ferns, vines, and flowers, many of which 
hang from the trees with their roots in 
the air instead of in the ground. They 
are able to live in this way on account of 
the moisture in the air. Among the trees 
are the valuable rosewood, mahogany, ebony, 
and rubber tree, and among the flowers are 
the beautiful orchids. On account of the 
continual warmth and dampness, many 
plants, such as the banana, bear fruit through- 
out the year. 


peans, our woods abounded in deer (Fig. Lepein the midst of such luxuriant vegetation, 
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animal life is wonderfully varied and abun- 
dant. There are the tapir, monkey, and 
2. The animals jaguar; brilliantly colored birds, 
in this region sych as parrots and humming 
birds; and there are millions of insects. 
Scorpions and centipedes abound, and ants 
exist in countless numbers, some in the 
ground, others in decayed vegetation. Ser- 
pents, some of which are poisonous, are 
common in the forests; and in the rivers are 
fish and alligators, the latter being found as 
far north as Florida and Louisiana. 


2. Peoples 


America was inhabited for thousands of 
years before it was discovered by white 
men. To the natives in the 
southern part Columbus gave 
the name Indians, in the belief that he had 
reached India. Those in the Far North, who 
live on meat, are called Eskimos, a word 
meaning flesh-eaters (Fig. 19). What do 
you recall about their manner of: life from 
your study of the First Book? 


The Eskimos 


Fic. 19.—An Eskimo mother and her children. 
The very young children are carried on the 
back in a sealskin hood. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Fic. 20.— An Indian woman and child. 


Indians were at first scattered over most 
of the country south of the Arctic Circle. 
That this was so is suggested 
by the many places that bear The Indians 
Indian names, such as Narra- 
gansett, Erie, Niagara, Huron, Ottawa, 
Illinois, Dakota, Pueblo, and Sioux City. 

Some of the tribes were true savages; 
others, not so savage, may be classed as 
barbarians. The barbarians raised “Indian 
corn,” pumpkins, and tobacco; they baked 


pottery, used tools and weapons made of 


stone, and lived in villages. ; 
The Indians that were most nearly civi- 


lized lived in the southwestern part of what. 


is now the United States, in Mexico, and in 
Central America. 
arid, but the Indians raised crops by irri- 


Much of that region as... 


gation, and built houses of stone and sun-— 


dried brick. These houses, called pueblos, 
were used partly as homes for protection 


from the neighboring savages, and re 


as storehouses for grain. 
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The astonishment of Europe was great 


when it was proved that there were vast 
territories on this side of the 
Atlantic held only by savages. 
America was pictured as containing all sorts 
of treasures, and European nations outdid 
one another in fitting out expeditions to 
take possession of them. 

The Spaniards naturally led, for at that 
time they were one of the most powerful 
nations of Europe; and besides, they had 
sent Columbus on his voyage of discovery. 
Columbus sailed from Palos, in Spain, on his 
first voyage, and his ships were carried by 
the winds southwestward to the West Indies, 
a point much farther south than Spain itself. 
On a globe find the point on our coast that 
_ is about as far north as Madrid. 

The section reached by the Spaniards had 
a climate somewhat like that of their own 
country, and they easily made themselves 
at home there. Soon they came into pos- 
session of most of South America, Central 
America, Mexico, and the southwestern 
part of the United States. The Spaniards 
had one advantage over the English and 
French, who settled farther north; the por- 
tion of the continent that they discovered is 
so narrow that they easily crossed it. Thus 
they were able to explore both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts. It was largely be- 
cause of this fact that the Spanish settled 
the western coast as far north as San Fran- 
cisco. 

The French began their settlements in a 
very different quarter, being early attracted 
to our coast by the excellent 
fishing on the Newfoundland 
Banks. Soon the fur trade with the Indians 
proved profitable, and the French took pos- 
session of Nova Scotia and the region along 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 

The value of the fur trade, together 
with a desire to convert the Indians to 
Christianity, led the French as far west as 
Wisconsin and to the headwaters of the 


The Spaniards 


The French 


‘and French. Yet the English- 


Mississippi River. Making their’ way 
southward to the mouth of that river, they 
took possession of the whole Mississippi 
Valley, calling it Louisiana in honor of their 
king, Louis XIV. In order to hold this vast 
territory, they established a chain of trading 
posts and forts from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. One of the most 
important of these forts was built where 
Pittsburgh now stands. Many places in the 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi valleys. still 
have French names; for example, Lake 
Champlain, Marquette in Michigan, La 
Salle in Illinois, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 
Can you name others? 

The Spanish and French left only a 
narrow strip along the Atlantic coast for 
other nations. Among those 
who made settlements there 
were the Dutch in New York, and the Swedes 
in Delaware; but the English soon obtained 
the lead. The English captured New York 
City (then called New Amsterdam) from 
the Dutch, and made settlements along most 
of the coast from Florida to Nova Scotia. 

In several respects the portion that fell 
to the English seemed much less desirable 
than that held by the Spanish 


The English 


The territory 
now occupied 
by the 
English- 
speaking 
people 


speaking race has managed, 
not only to hold this, but even 
to add to it most of the pos- 
sessions of the other two. At 
the present time, the control of the entire 
continent, except Mexico, Central America, 
and a few small islands, is in the hands of 
either the United States or Great Britain. 

There are, of course, good reasons for this 
remarkable result. No doubt, differences in 
the characters of these three races is one 
cause. Yet there are others also, as is 
shown in the following paragraphs. 

The temperate climate of the central 
portion of North America is one of the best 
in the world for the production of people 
of energy. The warm summers allowed 
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abundant harvests; while the long, cold 
winters forced the settlers to work hard in 
order to store up supplies for the cold sea- 
son; but, although they had to work a 
great deal, they still had time and energy 
left for improvement. 

Again, the English were less cruel than the 
Spaniards in their treatment of the In- 
dians; but, unlike both French and Span- 
ish, most of the English would not inter- 
marry with savages. Thus it happened 
that, in the wars with the French, the Eng- 
lish could act with more intelligence, speed, 
and force; for they were not hindered by 
partly civilized half-breeds. There was 
one disadvantage, however: the Indians 
became enemies of the English, and in the 
wars between the English and French most 
of them fought on the French side. 

Finally, the fact that the English were 
hemmed in by forest-covered mountains on 
the west, and by the French and Spanish 
on the north and south, also proved an 
advantage. On that account, they were 
kept close together; and when wars arose, 
they were better able to combine their 
forces. 

These are some of the chief reasons why 
the English-speaking race has won its way 
on the continent against both the Spanish 

and the French. 


1. What is the influence of climate on plants and 


animals? What can you tell about them? 2. What 
Nets ore about the plant life in our western 
Guestions arid lands? 8. Describe the animal 


life in that region. 4. Describe the 
plant life in the temperate portion of North America 
outside of the arid lands. 5. Tell about the animal 
life in the same region. 6. What is the condition of 
plant life in the torrid zone? ¥7. Of animal life? 
8. What was the condition of the Indians who 
formerly lived here? 9. What portion of the con- 
tinent was taken possession of by the Spaniards? 
10. What portion of the continent was taken by the 
French, and why? 11. Where were the earlier 
English settlements? 12. How much of the conti- 
nent is now in control of, English-speaking people? 
13. Give some reasons for this remarkable fact. 


1. Examine some century and cactus plants. 
2. Find some furniture made of mahogany or other 
tropical wood. 3. Visit a green- 
house to see orchids. 4. Collect 
pictures of native plants and animals of North 
America. 5. Collect samples of different American 
woods. 


Suggestions 


Ill. Tar Unirep STATES 


1. General Facts ** 


On Figure 2 we see that the United States 
occupies the central part of 
North America, extending from 
ocean to ocean. 

Aside from Alaska, which belongs to us, 
the only countries on our north are Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Greenland. On our 
south are Mexico and the several small 
countries of Central America. ‘Trace our 
boundaries on the north and south. What 
portions are artificial? What portions natu- 
ral? Is the distance across the United 
States greater from east to west or from 
north to south? How much greater? 

The area of the United States is about 
3,000,000 square miles, which is more than 
four times the area of Mexico. Yet ours is 
not the largest country on the continent, for 
the area of Canada is greater than that of 
the United States and Alaska together. 

Figure 21 shows the part of the United 
States that was settled before 1790, when 
George Washington was Presi- Dopulatipay | 
dent for the first time. What andits 
states do you find that had no distribution 
inhabitants other than Indians? * 179° 
Which had only scattered settlements, such as 
forts and small villages? Each of the cities 
shown on this map had a population of over 
5000. What are their names? How about 
Chicago and St. Louis? All together there ~ 
were only a little over 3,000,000 white men 
here at that time. | 

Our present population is over 91,000,000. 
The present population of Canada is over 
7,000,000, of Mexico about 15,000,000, 


Location and 
area 


THE UNITED STATES 


and of Central America about 
5,000,000. Not only have we more 
Ourpresent inhabitants than the 
population other countries of North 


America combined, but we have more 
than all the countries of North and 
South America together. Ours has 
plainly been the favorite country for 
settlers in the New World. 

This remarkably rapid increase in 
population has, to a large extent, 
been due to the number 
of foreigners who have 
come here to live. 

The early introduction of slavery 
has resulted in greatly increasing our 
numbers. Thereare now 
over 9,000,000 colored 
people in the United States, which 
is about one tenth of our entire 


Reasons for 
this rapid 
increase 


~ 1. Negroes 
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OF POPULATION 
IN 1790 
Seale of Miles 

No settlers except Indians who roamed about, = 
Scattered settlements, such as forts, pioneer 200 300 400 
houses and small villages. 
Fairly well settled. 
Most densely settled portion. More than 90 
people living on every square mile. 
Center of Population, 39°16.5/N. 70°11.2! We, 
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Fic. 22.— Density of population in North America at 
the present time. 
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Fi1q. 21. — Distribution of population in the United States in 1790. 


a steady stream of immigrants during the 
last one hundred years. Probably, in all, as 
many as 25,000,000 foreigners 9 Jmamigrants 
have come to our shores to from Europe 
live since 1790, and they are ba 

still coming at the rate of about a million 
a year. Nearly every foreign nation is repre- 
sented, and upon the streets of our larger 
cities the languages of most of the civilized 
peoples of the globe may be heard. 

The greater portion of our immigrants 
have come from northern Europe, especially 
from the British Isles, Germany, and the 
Seandinavian Peninsula; and many of them 
have settled in the cities. More recently a 
flood of immigration has come from south- 
ern Europe. At one time the Chinese began 
to come in great numbers, and laws prevent- 
ing their coming had to be passed. We 
have laws, also, excluding paupers, criminals, 
diseased people, and laborers brought here 
by contract. To others the country is free. 

Figure 22 shows the present distribution 
of our population. Where is the population 
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most dense? Note that more than half of 
the whole country has, on the average, 


Distribution "ot more than twenty-five 
of our persons for each square mile. 
population Point out this portion. 


According to this map, which portion of 
North America has fewest settlers? What 
part of Canada is most densely populated? 
Of Mexico? Of Central America? Ob- 
serve that the coast of the United States is 


city there has its Italian quarter, its Russian 
quarter, its Jewish quarter, and so forth. 
The transportation of goods is one of the 
great industries, and this business alone has 
attracted large numbers _ of 
people to certain points. The 
best shipping points, moreover, 
are often the best manufac- 


2. Many people 
collect at the 
best shipping 
and manufac- 
turing points 


turing centers, for people man- 
ufacture goods at those places where raw 


Fic. 24.— Relief map of the United States. 


most densely settled, while the coast of 
Mexico and Central America has few people, 
compared to the interior. Can you recall 
any explanation of this? 

‘ ue is natural that the eastern section of 
tHe United States should have been set- 
tled first, because most of the 
immigrants have come from 
Europe. Many of them, of 
course, have gone farther west, 
but many have remained in 
the great cities on the coast. Each large 


“Reasons for 
such dis- 
tribution 

1. Immigrants 


came first to 
the East 


materials can easily reach them, and where 
finished articles can be shipped away cheaply 
in all directions. The excellent shipping 
points, therefore, attract people because 
of the manufacturing as well as the com- 
merce; for these industries give them work 
to do. . 

It is for these reasons that the fine har- 
bors on our two coasts, and the best ship- 
ping centers on our interio:. waterways, 
have attracted the greatest number of 
people. On Figure 22 note the sections 
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that have the densest population. Our 
eastern coast, from Boston southwest to 
Washington, has more great centers of popu- 
lation than any other equal area in North 
America. Name several of them. What 
great cities do you find along the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River and its 
larger tributaries? There is a dense popula- 
tion, also, about San Francisco Bay, as there 
is around New York Bay, for a similar 
reason. Find other centers of dense popu- 
lation on the’ Pacific coast and in the 
interior. ; 

The greatest industry of all is farming, 
about one third of all the men of the United 
3. Others are States being engaged in that 
eve tothe Gne occupation. That fact 

est farming : 
sections largely explains the presence 
(4) Eatent of | of so many people in the Mis- 
pote ae sissippI Valley. 

This broad trough between 
the mountain systems of the West and East 
is one of the most extensive fertile farming 
regions in the world. What is the length 
and breadth of this level region? There is 
only one mountainous section in this vast 
area, and that, called the Ozark Mountains 
in Missouri, extends also into Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Not only is this fertile region very exten- 
sive, but the climate is favorable to many 
(2) Its favore kinds of farm products. On 
Obie chimate Figure 24 find the latitude of 
New Orleans. Note that it is not very far 
from the Tropic of Cancer, which marks the 
northern boundary of the torrid zone. How 
near does Florida come to that zone? 

What is the latitude of our northern 
boundary? Observe how very far it is 
from that line to the Arctic Circle (Fig. 4), 
which marks the southern boundary of the 
frigid zone. It is plain not only that the 
United States lies in the temperate zone, but 
that it lies almost entirely in the southern 
half of that zone. That allows an abundance 
of heat in summer, even in the northern 


part of the Mississippi Valley. Thus the 
entire Mississippi Valley has a temperature 
that is very favorable to agriculture. 

The rainfall is likewise favorable in most 
parts. Only far to the west of the Missis- 
sippi River, on the Great Western Plains 
(Fig. 24), is the quantity of rain too small 
for agriculture. From the Great Western 
Plains eastward to the Atlantic Ocean the 
rainfall is sufficient for good crops. 

While the Mississippi Valley is the most 
extensive farming section in the United 
States, there is also much farming farther 
east and in the West. The favorable cli- 
mate and good soil in the East, in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and in parts of the West 
have helped greatly in attracting settlers. 

Mining, as well as manufacturing, com- 
merce, and farming, has attracted great 
numbers of people to the east- 4. Others, still, 
ern half of the United States. 2" 4awa™ 

5 5 the mining and 
Most of our hard coal is mined grazing sections 
among the Appalachians of 
Pennsylvania. Most of 
soft coal and iron ore, and much of our 
copper, also, are found east of the Mis- 
sissippi_ River. These kinds of mining, 
therefore, increase the population in the 
East by many hundreds of thousands. 

The mountainous section in the West, in 
which mining is important, is far more ex- 
tensive than the Appalachians. (2) Mining in 
This is the région of the Cor- “¢ West 
dillera. Beginning at the Pacific coast (Fig. 
24), you see the mountains called the Coast 
Ranges, parts of which rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge. Eastward from these 
are the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, 
in which there are many lofty peaks. 
Farther east are the Rocky Mountains, 
which extend entirely across the United 
States, into Canada and Alaska on the 
north, and far into Mexico on the south. 
Extensive plateaus, with short mountain 
ranges, lie between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada-Cascade Range. 


(1) Mining in 
our ithe Hast 
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Find the names of the two principal pla- 
teaus on Figure 25. 

There are many mines in this section, but 
they are scattered over the vast territory. 
The precious metals and much copper and 
other metals are found there; but far less 
coal and iron ore are mined in the West 
than in the Appalachians. The mining 
industry, therefore, has brought a much 
smaller and more scattered population to 
the Cordillera. 

In much of the western half of the United 


States grazing is the leading industry. 
(3) Grazing That calls for a very small 
tn the West population, for reasons that 


you can give. Over wide areas grazing is 
the only industry, because much of the land 
is arid or desert. Find the Great Basin 
(Fig. 5), which is mainly desert. The 
reason for so dry a climate is that the prin- 
cipal winds for this region blow from the 
Pacific; and, since they lose most of their 
moisture on the high mountains, the low- 
lands and plateaus between the mountain 
ranges suffer from drought. 

Figure 22 shows most of the western half 
of our country to be very thinly settled, 
but there are several places that have a 
dense population. Point them out. The 
special reasons why so many people have 
settled at these points you will learn later. 

Our country is so large that it is necessary 
to divide it into sections in order to study it 
in proper detail. Accordingly, 
the states have been grouped 
into four sections, of which 
the first is the Northeastern 
Group. The others, in their order, are the 
Southern States, the Central States, and the 
Western States. : 

As you study each of these sections, a 
very important point to notice is the scale 
Importance of Upon which each map is drawn. 
watching the For example, in Figure 26, an 
scale of maps inch and a quarter represents 
about one hundred miles. According to that 


Reason for 
studying the 
United States 
in sections 


scale, how long is the state of Connecticut ? 
Find what the scale is on the map, Fig. 
23. Using that scale, find the distance from 
New York to Buffalo. Using both maps, 
find the distance from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton, by way of New York. In studying 
a map, whether in this book, on the wall, or 
in an atlas, it is always important first to 
observe its scale. 


1. State the location and area of the United 
States. 2.. What was our population and its distri- 
bution in 1790? 3. What is our 
present population, and how does it 
compare with that of other countries 
in the New World? 4. How many colored people 
are there in the United States? 5. What immi- 
grants are allowed to come here? How many have 
come, in all? 6. What is the present distribution 
of the population of North America? 7. Show why 
the place where the immigrants land is one reason 
for so great a population on our eastern coast. 
8. Explain the influence of our best shipping and 
manufacturing points on the distribution of our 
people. 9. What farming sections have attracted 
great numbers of people? Give reasons. 10. How 
has mining affected the population in the East? 
11. Why is the western half of the United States so 
thinly settled? 12. Show, by an example, that it is 
important when studying maps to observe the scale. 


Review 
Questions 


)¥ vv 2. The Northeastern States 


1. Name these states. Write the 
2. Which has. no seacoast? 3. Which 
extends farthest east and north? 

Which farthest south? Which Map study 

farthest west? 4. What natural boundaries 

do you find between them? 5. Which of them 
on Canada? On the Atlantic Ocean? 


names. 
state 


order 
6. What two large lakes form part of the bound- 


7. What mountain system 
8. Which states are 


ary on the West? 
crosses these states? 
most mountainous? 9. Name and trace the 
course of the chief rivers. 10. What do you 
observe about the direction in which the principal 
rivers flow? 11. Name and locate three lakes; 
three bays; three capes; and three islands. 12. To 
which state does Long Island belong? 13. Find 
New York City. Using the scale, find about how 
far it is from New York City to Boston. To Phila- 
delphia. 14. Walk toward New York City. 15. In 
what direction would one have to sail from New 
England in order to reach England ? 
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Of the nine states in this group, the six 
farthest northeast are called New England. 
See Figure 26; also Figure 27. 
By examining Figure 23 you can 
see what a small part of our whole country 
these nine states make. How do they com- 
pare with Texas in area? Other states are 
often compared with Pennsylvania in size. 
Compare its area with that of Massachusetts. 

A large part of the surface of these states 
is hilly or mountainous. Near the coast 
the hills are low, and much of 
New Jersey is a plain; but the 
land rises gradually toward the interior 


The area of 
these states 


Character of 
their surface 


V ‘tad 


In this hilly and mountainous land there 
are many lakes, as you can see by the map; 
and many waterfalls, the largest being 
Niagara Falls, the grandest waterfall in the 
world. Much of the surface is very rough 
and \rocky, with bold cliffs and the soil 
strewn with stones. 

The coast of this entire section is very 
irregular, with many capes, peninsulas, bays, ° 
sounds, and harbors. This ir- Character 
regularity of coast line is due of the coast, 
to the fact that the land has With reason 
been lowered, and the ocean has entered 
the valleys, forming bays and harbors, while © 


Fig. 29.—A view of the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


until the mountains are reached. West 
of the mountains, in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the country is a low, hilly plateau 
with some plains, especially along the shores 
of lakes Erie and Ontario. 

The mountains have different names. 
In Pennsylvania are the Appalachian Moun- 
tains which extend southward into the 
Southern States. North of the Appalach- 
ian mountains are the Catskill and Adit 
rondack mountains in New York. Find 
the Green Mountains and the White Moun- 
tains in New England. ‘Mount Washington 
in the. White Mountains is the highest peak 
in all these states, being a little over a mile 
high. 


the higher parts have remained above the 
sea as capes and peninsulas. This sinking of 
the land has therefore been very impor- 
tant, for it has made safe places where ships 
can load and unload. It has made possible 
such large and busy seaports as aa 
New York, and Philadelphia. 

The northern part of the Noibensen 
States has a bold, rocky coast, with much 
grand scenery. But the coast of New Jer- 
sey is low and sandy, with fine sand beaches, 
where the bathing is excellent. 

Northern Maine lies so far north that 
it has a severe climate; but The climate 
it is made even more severe , 5, ie 
by the influence of a cold North 
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ocean current which flows along 
the northern coast. 

This is called the Labrador cur- 
rent, because it flows past the 
Labrador coast. It is a slowly 
moving stream of ocean water, 
many miles wide, that begins in 
the Arctic Ocean and flows south- 
ward along the coast of Nova 
Scotia and New England as far 
as Cape Cod. 

On the other hand, there is a 
current of warm water that makes 
the southern portion of New Eng- 
land warmer than it would be 
otherwise. This current, called 
the Gulf Stream, comes from the 
Gulf of Mexico and flows north- 
east, out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
East of New England it is much 
farther from land than the Labra- 
dor current. 

The prevailing winds blow from 
the west; but every few days the 
direction of the wind changes to 
the east or south, and the air then 
comes from the ocean, often bring- 
ing rain. The winds that blow 
from the east and northeast are 
cool in summer and very chilly in winter, 
because they are cooled in passing over the 
Labrador current. They often cause heavy 
snows in winter, and rain and fog in summer. 
- Those winds that blow from the south, on 

the other hand, are warmed in passing over 

the Gulf Stream. Largely for that reason, 
the southern part of New England-is much 
warmer than the northern part, and has 
little snow in winter. : 
The climate of most of New York and 
_ Pennsylvania is much like that of New Eng- 
S°@. Inthe land; but the New Jersey 
South = coast has a much warmer 
climate, for here the effect of the warm 
Gulf Stream is felt. For this reason At- 
-lantic eae for instance, has such mild 


Fig. 380. —A view of Niagara Falls. 


weather that many people go there to es- 
cape the cold of winter and early spring. 

In spite of their small area and rugged 
surface, the Northeastern States contain 
nearly twenty-six million in- Population of 
habitants, or more than one these states 
fourth of the people in the United States. 
One of them, New York, has more inhabit- 
ants than any other state in the Union. 
It contains also the largest city in the New 
World. Pennsylvania is next to New York 
in population and in size. 

It is interesting to learn why so many 
people have crowded together Why so great 
in this small section. What 4 population 
special kinds of work can have attracted 


‘them here? 
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Photograph supplied by Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Fig. 31. — Bathing on Cape May Beach, N.J. 


So much of New England is hilly or moun- 
tainous, and the soil is so strewn with boulders, 
that farming is not so extensive 
an industry there as In many 
other parts of the country. In 
some places, where the soil is very poor, and 
no market is near, farming has proven such 
a failure that many farms have been aban- 
doned. On these, the orchards are grown up 
with weeds, and the houses and barns are 
tumbling down. This is especially true in 
the more hilly parts of New England. 

On the other hand, there are some sections 
in New England where there is really excellent 
farm land. This is true in the larger valleys, 
particularly the Connecticut Valley, which 
has much level and fertile land. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey it is natural that agriculture should 
be important. .The soil in the broad river 
valleys, in the level land bordering on the 
lakes, and in many of the valleys of the high- 
lands, is fertile and well drained; and the 
growing season is long, with plenty of rain and 
sunshine. A variety of crops is always raised. 

Nearly every farmer keeps some poul- 
try, often selling some chickens and eggs; 
2. Products and some make a business of 
from the farms j7)s/ng poultry, such as hens, 
(1) Poultry 

turkeys and ducks. Some of 


raising and 
truck farming the duck farms raise as many 
as 5000 ducks per year. 


Agriculture 


. 1. Importance 
of this industry 


A very common occupation is truck farming. 
On these farms, various kinds of vegetables, 
such as tomatoes, sweet corn, potatoes, 
cucumbers, cabbages, and celery, are care- 
fully cultivated; and these, together with 
milk and eggs, are sent to the nearest town 
to be sold. The farmer often takes them 
from house to house, thus securing higher 
prices than if he sold them to a See Pe. 
Why? 

There is a great number of shade farms 
in the neighborhood of the large cities, and 
there is, almost always, a good market for 
their products. The large houses and barns 
and well furnished homes prove the latter 
fact. 

Where the farms are so far away from the 
cities that it is impossible to drive to market, 
dairying is common (Fig. 32). 
So much milk is needed in the 
large cities that special arrangements are 
made for marketing it. Special cars, and 
even whole trains, carrying nothing but cans 
of milk, are run daily from far out in the 
country to the city. Much milk is made 
into butter and cheese, sometimes on the 
farm, but much more commonly at the eream- 
erties, where the work is done by machinery. 

While butter and cheese are made in all 
the states, this work is especially important 
in New York. Urtca, on the Mohawk Hager 
is a prominent cheese market. = 


(2) Dairying 
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Fre. 32.— A herd of dairy cows grazing in the pasture. 


Both the soil and climate of these states 
are well suited to the raising of fruit and vege- 
(3) Fruit and tables. Nearly every farmer 
vegetables produces some of each. The 
sections near large bodies of water have the 
best climate for fruit. This is because the 
water cools the air in autumn and warms 
it in winter, thus decreasing the danger from 
frosts. ‘ 

One of the most noted sections for fruits is 
along the southern shores of Lake Erie, in 
western New York. Here grapes are exten- 
sively cultivated (Fig. 33). Apples are an- 
other important fruit crop in New York, being 
grown in many parts of the state, but espe- 
cially along the southern shores of Lake On- 
tario. ‘There is so much fruit raising in New 
York that the nursery business, or, that of 
raising young fruit trees, vines, and bushes to 
sell, is a flourishing industry. One of the 
principal centers of this business is RocHEs- 
ver. Peaches, strawberries, and grapes are 
very abundantly raised in New Jersey. 

Besides the cattle necessary for dairying, 
many horses are raised in these states. In 
(4) Other prod- some of the more hilly sections, 
theta. like Vermont, western New 
York, and Pennsylvania, there are many 
‘sheep. - Hogs are raised on many farms. 
Tobacco is grown extensively in the Con- 

necticut Valley. Other important crops are 


Their milk is sent to the cities. 


hay and the grains, such as wheat, oats, con, 
barley, rye, and buckwheat. Far more land 
is used for these crops than for the others 
already mentioned. However, since the 
states farther west are even more noted for 
hay and grain, a a description of this kind of 
farming will be given in connection with those 
states. 

In spite of the extensive farming in these 
states, not enough food is produced in them 
to feed the dense population living there. 
Wheat, meat, sugar, and other materials 
must be shipped to them, many of these 
things being grown in the states farther west 
and south. 

In the days of the early settlers, most of 


Fia. 


33.— Grapes on a vine in a vineyard in western 
New York. 
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this region was covered with forests, and 
one of the first products sent back to Eng- 
land was lumber. Now the 
woods have been cleared away 
from much of the land, but 
where it is too steep or rocky for farming, 
large forests still remain. 

‘\y/ For instance, there are large tracts of 
land in northern Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, as well as in parts of the 
three states south of them that are still 
covered with timber. Standing on the sum- 
mit of Mount Katahdin, one sees only a 


/ Lumbering 


1. Extent of 
the forests 


Fig. 34.— Lumbermen at work in winter, drawing the logs on sleds to 
the edge of the stream.’ 


vast wilderness of trees in all directions. 
The nearest cultivated land is twenty-five 
miles to the east, while the unbroken forest 
stretches much farther away to the north 
and west. The Adirondack Mountains, and 


the Appalachian Mountains in New York. 


and Pennsylvania, are also heavily wooded. 


Winter is the busiest season for cutting 


timber..in these forests, for the swamps, 


2. Cutting 
the timber’. frozen’. over. 


which are numerous, are then | 
At> ‘that season, | ; 


also, ‘the snows have covered the bowlders | 


and fallen trees, and haye made the surface 


level : enough | for sleds, loaded. with logs, to 
be drawn through the woods. 
The industry of lumbering is very im- 
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portant, although it does not employ many 
men. Usually fifty men or more are neces-_ 
sary to a logging camp. With axes in 
hand, they go through the woods chop- 
ping down all the trees that are large and 
sound enough for good lumber. The limbs 
are then chopped off, and the logs are dragged 


by horses to the banks of the nearest stream e 


(Fig. 34). 

When the snow melts in ihe spring, the -_ 
cutting is over and another busy season . 
begins. The ice on the rivers 3 pioating 
breaks up, the streams are the logs to — 
swollen by the ™° ™s 
melting snows, and the logs are 
whirled off downstream in the 
swift current. Frequently, 
however, even this flood of 
water is not sufficient to carry 
them. In such cases, in order 
to provide more water, dams 
are placed across the streams, 
or at the outlet of lakes. When 
more water is needed, the dams 
are opened, and a flood is 
poured into the stream. In 
this way immense numbers of 
logs are floated or “driven” 
downstream, forming what the 
lumbermen call a “log drive.” 

The work of driving the logs is a very 
exciting one. The logs often run on to 
rocks and shoals; and, as soon as one log 
gets caught, others are held back by it. 
If the “jam” is not speedily removed, the 
entire stream may become blocked. Such 
a condition is called a log jam (Fig. 35). 
It is the business of the log drivers to pre- 
vent jams by freeing the logs that become 
thus lodged. ; 
Some of the logs are stopped near water- 


falls, far upstream, where they are sawed 


into boards, laths, shingles, etc.; but most. 

of them are carried to sawmills as far down 

the river as the current will take them. 
The forests of these states supply much 


‘carelessly destroyed by the 


_ forest reservations in several of 
‘these states, in which it is for- 


1 8 Caries of 
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lumber, though far less than formerly. 
4. Value Make a list of articles manu- 
of the forest factured out of wood. Forests 
have another important use: they prevent 
the rain water from running rapidly off 
from the land. Where forests have been 


lumbermen, or by fire, the 
streams rise rapidly after 
every rain, and then quickly 
decrease in size. Often there 
is not enough water to run the 
factories that use the water 
power. 

For these reasons there are 


bidden to cut down the trees, 
or where only a few of the 
largest are cut each year. 
Besides this, some large tracts 
of woodland, called game pre- 
serves, are carefully protected 
by certain citizens, for the 
sake of the fishing and hunting 
at the proper season. State 
laws also protect the game. 
When the country was first 
settled, a great abundance of 
fish, especially mackerel, hali- 


the forest. 
again. 


Fishing 

do force but, and cod, was found close to 
abundance of the shore. Such names as Cape 

asc ae . Cod, Halibut Point, and Bass 


Rocks, given the places on the New Eng- 
land coast, indicate this. Can you locate 
these places ? 

One of the chief foods of the early settlers 
was fish, and the fishing industry soon be- 
came important. It was the fishing that early 


attracted. the French to the American coast. 


Fish are now much less abundant near the 
coast, but hundreds of vessels and thousands 
of men. are engaged solely in 
aan in- catching them. GLOUCESTER, 

which is a center of that indus- 


M try, is the most noted fishing port in the 


United States; but Boston, PorTLAND, and 
PROVINCETOWN also have an important fish 
trade. Locate each. 

Most of the mackerel are caught in spring 
and summer. They swim together, on the 
surface of the ocean, in such numbers, or 


Fie. 35.— A log jam in a stream in which the logs are being floated from 


The lumbermen are at work trying to start the logs moving 


schools, as fishermen say, that they may be 
easily seen from a distance. 
The fishermen who cruise about 
in search of the mackerel, sail in swift, 
two-masted vessels, called schooners (Fig. 
36). When they see a “school,” they 
spring into their great seine boats, row over 
to the fish, drop a large net, or seve, into 
the water, and draw it around the “school.” 
Then the seine is drawn in, forming a pocket 


3. Mackerel 


_and trapping the fish. In this pocket enough 


fish are sometimes caught to fill hundreds of 
barrels. Some of the fish are taken to port 


to be sold fresh, but most are salted. This 


‘method of fishing is similar to that which 


the Disciples of Jesus used in the Sea of 


Galilee. 
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that lie off the coasts of New 
England and Newfoundland. 
Some of the Gloucester fishing 
vessels, however, go as far as 
Greenland and Iceland for 
halibut and codfish. 

Halibut are very large, some 
weighing more than a man, 
and they are often (2) Method of 
caught uponsingle ong 
lines. Codfish may be caught 
in the same manner, though a 
trawl (Fig. 37) is more com- 
monly used for cod than for 
halibut. The trawl consists of 
a number of hooks hanging 
from a single long line, all 
lowered into the water together 
and left there for hours. The 
fish swallow the bait on the 
Halibut and cod cannot be caught with a | hooks, and in this way many are caught at 


+ Bia. 36. — A Gloucester fishing schooner, just leaving port on a fishing trip. 


4. Halibut seine, for instead of swimming | one time. ..— 

and codfish at the surface, these fish live Lobster fishing also is carried on, especially 
(1) ie in deep sea water. They are | on the coast of Maine. A 5. Other ocean 
caught 


caught in winter as well as | lobster trap, made of wood foods 
in summer, mainly on the Fishing Banks | and weighted with stone, is lowered to the 


Fic. 37.—Fishermen drawing up a trawl on the Fishing Banks of Newfoundland. The long line, with shorter ones 
hanging from it, with hooks on their ends, is lowered to the bottom. After a while it is drawn up and the fish 
that are on the hooks are taken into the boat. } : 
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bottom of the sea, where the 
lobster lives, crawling around 
among the rocks and seaweed. 
A fish-head for bait is inside the 
trap, and the lobster crawls in 
to get it; but he is so stupid 
that he is rarely able to: find 

i ha way out. 

“Clams are found along many 
ane of the New England coast. 
Some of them live buried in 

_the mud flats which are exposed 
to view at low tide. At such 
times boys and men dig these 
shellfish out, much as a farmer 
digs potatoes. Another kind of 
shellfish on the New England 
coast is the scallop ; and still 
os tother is the oyster, which thrives in the 
shallow water of the bays south of Cape Cod. 
Among the building stones in these states 
there are several kinds of great value. 
One of the oldest granite quarries in the 
ountry is at Quincy, near Boston. Other 
ee and granite quarries are found at 
mining Barre, Vt., Concorp, N.H., 
1. Stones and and at several points along the 
clay Maine coast. Much of the 
granite is used for paving stones in the city 
streets where heavy wagons pass. It is used 
also for buildings and monuments. 


\ 


D 


Fic. 38.— One of the marble quarries near Rutland, Vt. 
quarried out in the deep pit on the right, and the blocks are hoisted to 
the surface by the derricks. 


Fra. 39. — The salt in these great piles was brought to the surface in brine 
_ that rose through wells bored down to, the salt beds of central New York. 
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The stone is 


The most noted marble quarries in the 
United States are near RuTLAND, Vt., where 
much of the stone is white, though some of it / 
is streaked with blue. In other places in 
Vermont the colors of the marble are quite ~ 
different, and often very beautiful. Marble 
is too soft for paving stones, but it is much 
used for buildings, statues, and monuments. 

Limestone, valued for the manufacture of 
lime and Portland cement, and clay, of ex- 
cellent quality for making bricks, sewer pipes, 
and flower pots, are found in many places. 
Slate and sandstone are abundant. 

Salt is a mineral which is 
necessary to every one. In 
the early days, salt springs 
were discovered at the point 
where SYRACUSE now stands. 
That city owed its early growth 
to those springs, although little 
salt is now produced there. 

Beds of salt were deposited 
in the sea, which covered this 
region before the 
Coal Period. They 
were later buried beneath lay- 
ers of rocks, much as the coal 


beds were buried. In the 


2. Salt 
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region south of Syracuse and Rochester, 
the salt beds lie deep in the earth, and 
from them salt is obtained either by boring 
down to the beds, pumping the brine, and 
evaporating it by heat until the salt is left; 
or by sinking a shaft and mining it much 
as coal is mined. New York produces 
more salt than any other state except Michi- 
gan. Ohio and Kansas also produce large 
quantities. 
_+ Two fuels, oil and natural gas, are found 
“Tn western New York and Pennsylvania. 
3. Petroleum Letrolewm, as the oil is gener- 
and natural gas glly called, means “rock oil,” 
—a name which suggests its origin. 

The oil and gas have been formed by the 
decay of remains of animals and plants that 


Fic. 40.— A large pipe through which ‘petroleum is 
flowing from the oil wells to the refinery. 


lived ages ago when the ocean covered this 
region. As they died and fell to the bottom 
of the sea they were buried beneath sand and 
(1) How clay which have now become 
formed hard rock. The oil and gas, 
which came from the decay of the animals 
and plants, entered the crevices between the 
grains of the sandstones and other rocks. 
Thus these substances were stored deep down 
in the earth. Oil resembling petroleum is 
now manufactured from fish; and gas similar 
to that now found in the rocks often rises 


from swampy places, where plants are de- 


caying. 
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When a hole is bored down to a rock layer 
where gas is thus stored, the gas rushes to 
the surface. _ It is then led () pow op- 
away in pipes, often to distant tained from 
places. Thousands of homes eel aio 
in Burrao, PrrrssurGH, and other cities 
are heated with natural gas; and in many 
factories, too, the gas is used for fuel. 

Borings in which petroleum rises are 
called oil wells. From these the oil some- 
times spurts, or gushes out; but it must 
often be pumped out. Near the oil wells 
cities have grown up, such as BRADFORD 
and Or Crry in Pennsylvania, and OLEAN 
in New York. 

After being taken from the earth, the 
petroleum is stored in large tanks, and 
then refined. In its natural (3) Products 
state it is a thick, dark yellow /om the ow 
or reddish fluid, but in the refinery it is 
changed so that a large part of it becomes 
clear, colorless kerosene ovl. 

Benzine, naphtha, and gasoline also are 
made from petroleum. The thick substances 
that are left, after the refining, are used in 
making dyes of various kinds, machine oil, 
vaseline, and paraffin. The latter is used in 
many ways; for example, in making chee 
ing gum and candles. 

The pioneers knew nothing about either of 
these substances. For lighting in the early 
days they used either candles or lamps in 
which some animal oil, such as whale oil, 
was burned. Very likely, even your great- 
grandfather, when he was a boy, did. not 
know what kerosene oil was. 

Another fuel, far more important than 
either of these, is coal, which is 4 ake 

. Coal | { 
found in great abundance in | 
Pennsylvania. 

There is good proof that the coal en 
in our stoves and furnaces has” been made 
from plants. Roots. of plants (1). How coal. 
may still be seen in the old soil, 4s ben formed ; 
ow changed to rock, that lies beneath the 


coal beds; and stems of pa and even re 


-is now the custom to dig such 


 sylvania 
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trunks of trees changed to coal are found in 
the coal beds. Besides, with a microscope, 
or at times even with the naked eye, one 
can see that coal is made of bits of plants 
pressed closely together. Sometimes the full 
form of a fern or leaf, called a fossil, may 


be seen. 


The plants of which the coal is made 
grew many ages ago in great swamps. When 
they died, they fell into water, making thick 


beds of plant remains, like those that are 


forming in swamps to-day. If it could then 
have been dug up and dried, it 
would have made good fuel. 
Indeed, in Ireland, Norway, 
and other cool, moist lands, it 


woody matter out of the swamps 
and dry it for burning. Such 
fuel, called peat, is much used 
for cooking and heating in those 
countries. 

These ancient swamps were 
later covered up by layers of 
(2) Thekinds sand, clay, and 
of coal other substances, 
now hardened into rock. The 
plant remains themselves have 
also been changed by pressure 
until they have become a kind 
of rock, or mineral coal. Some 
of the poorer coals, known as 
lignite, are little more than peat beds. partly 
changed to coal. 

Other beds, having had far more pres- 


sure upon them, have been changed to 


harder coal. One of them is called soft, 
or bituminous, coal. Another, called an- 
thracite, has had even greater pressure. It 
has been so greatly changed that it is as 
hard as some rocks, and is known as hard 
coal. 


; ae half the coal of the United States 


The amount comes from Pennsylvania. This 


ir Pens: state produces both kinds 
of coal, being one of the very 


few regions in the world where anthracite is 
found in :abundance. WILKESBARRE and 
ScRANTON, in eastern Pennsylvania, owe 
their importance largely to the anthracite 
mined near them. Great quantities of soft, 
or bituminous, coal are mined about Pirrs- 
BURGH. Pennsylvania is the only one of the 
Northeastern States that has important coal 
fields. 

In some places the coal is found close to 
the surface, while in many others it is several 
hundred feet beneath the surface. Where 


Fic. 41.—A drawing to illustrate how coal is mined. There is a shaft 
going straight down, then tunnels extend off from it into the different 
coal beds. 


the coal lies far down in the earth, deep 
shafts must be sunk to reach it. (4) Method of 
From the sides of such a shaft, "4 
tunnels (Fig. 41) are dug into the coal beds, 
and from these the coal is removed. Some 
of the coal beds are only two or three feet 
thick, but others are several times as thick 
as this. 

Usually there are several beds of coal, with 
thick layers of rock between, and the shaft 
extends downward through them all, with 
tunnels reaching out into each bed (Fig. 
41). Ina large mine one may travel through 
miles and miles of tunnels. Since it is very 
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dark so far underground, the tunnels are 
sometimes lighted by electricity; but the 
workmen often furnish their own light by 
means of lamps fastened to their caps. 

Both the hard and the soft coal are used 
not only for heating houses and for cook- 
ing, but also in making steam 
to use in running locomotives, 
steamboats, and the machinery of factories. 
Much coal is used also in smelting iron and 
other metals, and in the manufacture of 


(5) Uses of coal 


Fic. 42.— A blast furnace in which iron ore is changed to iron. 


gas for lighting. Coal is, indeed, the most 
useful of all minerals. Without it our coun- 
try could not have such prosperity. 

The large iron industries that have devel- 
oped in the Northeastern States are due to 
eapeee the great quantities of iron ore 
(1) Where which is mined in Pennsyl- 
found, and why vania, New York, and New 
keels Jersey. Large iron industries 
developed here. In recent years the local 
supply of iron ore has not been sufficient and 
so iron ore has been shipped from Michigan 
and other states. 

In appearance, iron ore is sometimes a 


hard, black mineral; sometimes a_ soft, 
loose, yellowish, or reddish (2) Its appear- 
brown earth. It is not son 

at all, any more than wheat is flour; it is 
only tron ore, a mineral out of which, by 
much work, iron may be made. 

Manufacturing is more extensively de- 
veloped in the Northeastern States than in 
any other part of our country. wanufac- 
That is one of the principal turing 
causes of so many and so large 1. Its impor- 
cities in this "°° 
section, for large factories 
necessarily bring together great 
numbers of people. 

Not only can the coal from 
Pennsylvania easily be shipped 
to all points, to produce steam 
and electricity, but water power 
is abundant in many sections. 
Niagara Falls (Fig. 30), the 
greatest waterfall on the conti- 
nent, furnishes water power 
for extensive manufacturing in 
Buffalo and elsewhere. Smaller 
waterfalls are common through- 
out most of these states, and 
on that account manufacturing 
has been greatly favored from 
the start. P 

These advantages, together 
with so much iron ore, have 
made the manufacture of iron, 9 wanufac- 
and iron goods, one of the ture ofiron . 
leading industries in the North- B00d8 jas 
eastern States. as ee 
Making iron from iron ore is called smelt- 
ing. In smelting, the ore is mixed with 
limestone, and also with coke, (1) How iron 
which is made out of soft coal *™a4 
and produces great heat when burning. 
The three substances are all dumped 
together into a high, tower-like structure, 
called a blast furnace (Fig. 42). It is so 
named because a blast of air is forced 
through it, to produce a strong draft while 
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the coke is burning. The great heat melts 
the ore and limestone; then the iron, being 
heaviest, sinks to the bottom of the fiery 
hot liquid. The limestone, united with 
those parts of the ore that are not iron, 
rises to the surface, forming worthless slag, 
which is drawn off through an opening in 
the furnace. Through a lower opening, the 
heavy iron is run off into trenches, made 
of sand, on a sand floor. 

When the molten iron cools, the little 
bars of iron are called pig iron. 

Some iron goods, such as stoves and the 
iron parts of your desk, are nothing more 
than this pig iron melted and 
cast, in molds, into the shape 
that is desired. This is cast 
iron, which is so brittle that it easily breaks 


(2) The kinds 
of tron made 


In New York Crry, iron and steel prod- 
ucts of almost all kinds are made. Iron 
and steel goods, such as bicycles and ma- 
chinery, are manufactured in SYRACUSE; 
stoves are made in ALBANY and Troy; 
and there are iron foundries in BINGHAM- 
TON, ELmiraA, and SCHENECTADY. 

In Pennsylvania, PHILADELPHIA manu- 
factures steel ships, cars, and hundreds of 
other iron products; PrrrspurGcH, to which 
ALLEGHENY is now united, makes steel and 
iron goods of nearly every kind (Fig. 48) ; 
and SCRANTON, READING, HARRISBURG, ERIE, 
Autoona, and a score of other places, have 
furnaces, foundries, and machine shops. for 
iron manufacturing. In New Jersey, JER- 
sey Crry, Newark, CAMDEN, and HoBOKEN 
manufacture iron goods. 


Fic. 43. — Homestead Steel Works, one of the many iron and steel manufactories in and near Pittsburgh. 


under a heavy blow. Other materials, such as 
knife blades, boiler plates, rails for railways, 
and watch springs are made of steel. This 
also is made of pig iron, though not until it 
has been melted again and greatly hardened 
and strengthened by an expensive process. 
Wrought iron, a third kind, is used where it 
is necessary for the metal to be tough and 
at the same time to bend easily, as in iron 
wire. | 

Almost every large city in the Northeastern 
States is to some extent engaged in iron work 
(8) Centers for Of one kind or-another. Some 
iron manufae- make iron and steel out of the 
we ore, others manufacture articles 
out of the iron and steel. For example, in 
the state of New York, BurraLo manufac- 
tures car wheels, machinery, and many 
other articles. It has several thousand 
factories, many of them making iron goods. 


Manufactories making four other arti- 
cles from mineral products are especially 
worthy of note in these states. 
One of these articles is glass, 
which is made at and near 
PrirTsBURGH, where natural gas 
furnishes cheap fuel. Pirts- 
BURGH is the greatest center in the country 
for the manufacture of plate glass. 

Clay suited to the manufacture of pof- 
tery is found in a number of places; but 
much clay for pottery is im- (2) Pottery 
ported. A high grade of pot- 24 bricks 
tery is made at Trenton, N.J., where this 
industry has become very important. 

So many bricks are used for building, 
that brickyards are found in the neighbor- 
hood of nearly all cities. Bricks are made 
of clay. This is first pressed into the brick 
shape when damp, then dried, and finally 


3. Manufac- 
ture of glass, 
pottery, brick, 
and cement 


(1) Glass 
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baked. In this process some of the grains 
melt, so that when cooled again, they cling 
together like stone. The clays near Puta- 
DELPHIA, and the great clay beds of the 
Hudson Valley, above New York City, 
supply an abundance of brick for these and 
neighboring cities. 
~ Portland cement has become of great im- 
| portance within the last few years. It is 
made in many places, especially 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. To make it, limestone is 
ground fine and mixed with coal dust. The 


(3) Cement 


Fig. 44.— Workmen in a shoe factory in Lynn. 


two are then placed in a furnace, where the 
burning coal dust gives out so much heat 
that the limestone melts. It comes out of 
the furnace as a kind of clinker, which is 
then ground into fine powder. This cement 
has the valuable property of becoming hard 
like rock, or setting, when water is added. 
It is used for sidewalks, for buildings, dams, 
bridges, and many other purposes, taking the 
place of wood, stone, and iron. 

There are about 400 cotton mills in New 
England alone, making such articles as sheets, 
4. Textile towels, stockings, underwear, 
manufacturing thread, string, handkerchiefs, 
and gingham and calico dress goods. As 


many as 1200 persons may be employed in 
a single mill, perhaps three 
quarters of the number being 
women. 
may use from 60,000 to 70,000 
pounds of cotton per day. 

The manufacture of woolen goods is 
another very important industry in New 
England. 


(1) Extent and 
variety of cot- 


aes 


The following cities are engaged extensively in 
the manufacture of either cotton or woolen cloth, or 
both; in Maine, Bipprrorp, Lrwis- 

TON, Avsurn, and Augusta; inNew (@) Chief cities 


7 engaged in 
Hampshire, Man textile manu- 
CHESTER, NASHUA, facture 


and Dover; . in 
Massachusetts, LoweLL and Law- 
RENCE on the Merrimac River ; Pirrs- 
FIELD in western Massachusetts, and 
Fatt River, New Beprorp, and 
Taunton in the southern part; in 
Rhode Island, PawruckreT, Woon- 
socket, and Provipence which is 
the second city in size in New Eng- 
land. One of the largest cotton 
factories in the world is at Man- 
~ cuester, N.H. 

In New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania there is also much 
manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods. For instance, YONKERS in 
New York is noted for its manufac- 
ture of carpets and hats; New 
York Crry and PxtapeLpHta for 
clothing; Pamapepata for carpets ; 

Troy for collars and cuffs; Utica for cotton goods; 
and Jamestown for plush goods. Lene of 
these cities on the map. vii 


Boot and shoe making is carried on in a 
number of cities, though the most ‘important 
are Lynn, HAVERHILL, and 5. Leather 
Brockton in Massachusetts, manufacturing 
and BineHamTon and Rocn- ee ef 
EsteR in New York. Lo- and articles 
cate these cities. Besides boots ™” 
and shoes, leather is made into many other 
articles, such as. bookbindings, harnesses, 
pocketbooks, and bicycle saddles. Can | you 
name articles made of leather? : 
Leather is made from the hides of animals, 


One of these mills #7 ad woolen- . © 
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‘including cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and 
hogs.. After the hair is removed, the hides 


bifsta) How are taken to tanneries, where 
. leather is they are soaked in tannic acid 
_ prepared — 


to make them wear well. 

After being tanned, the leather is taken 
to the shoe: factories (Fig. 44) and cut 
(3) How boots UP, one machine cutting out 
soles of a certain size, a second 
tops, a third. tongues, etc.; 
these parts are then sewed or nailed together, 
and-the shoes are soon finished. As in the 
case of cotton and woolen manufacturing, 
nearly all the work is done by machinery, 
each person caring for one or more machines, 
and performing the same simple task day 
after day. 

On account of the water power, the New 
England people early. began to manufacture 
6. Metal metals into various articles. 
manufacturing Although steam now. largely 
takes the place of water power, these -in- 
dustries are still very extensive, especially 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. 

Since almost no coal and iron are produced 
in New England, these two materials must 
be shipped from other states. 
Therefore, large, heavy objects, 
that require much metal and 
The lighter 


and shoes are 
made 


(1) Kind of 
articles made, 
with reason 


coal, are not generally made. 


articles, like jewelry, clocks, needles, cut- 
lery, tools, and firearms, that require a high 
degree of skill, are the chief articles manu- 
factured from metal in New England. 
WoRrcEsTER, west of Boston, is noted for 
the manufacture of wire and iron goods, 


besides envelopes, boots, and (2) Cities en- 


of gaged in this 


shoes. Great quantities 
industry 


jewelry are made at Provi- 
DENCE. New Haven is noted for hardware 
and firearms. Carriages, sewing machines, 
etc., are manufactured at BripcEport. Fire- 
arms, cars, and bicycles are made at SPRING- 
FIELD and at HartrorpD, which is situated at 
the head of steamboat navigation on the 
Connecticut River. Fircupure is also en- 
gaged in metal manufacturing. 

Near Boston, at WauttHam, the American 
Watch Company has an immense factory 
(Fig. 45), where 3100 watches are. made 
every day. About 4300 persons, more than 
half of whom are women, are employed there, 
receiving about $200,000 a month in wages. 
Great numbers of clocks and watches are 
made in WATERBURY, and jewelry and cut- 
lery at Merripen, Conn. In hundreds of 
smaller cities, towns, and villages in New 
England there are factories and mills of 
various sorts. Some of the cities where 


cotton and woolen goods are manufactured, 
such_as Fatt River, Loweti, and NEw 


\3 
Lh 
)_A. Manufac- 
/** tures from the 


yj _ Every city 
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Beprorp, are also noted for the manufac- 
ture of iron and other metals. 
in these states is engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber, or 
of other materials for building, 
or for furniture. 

Bancor in Maine is especially noted for 
its manufacture of lumber. Logs from the 
forest are easily floated down 
the Penobscot River to Ban- 
gor; and here they are cut up 
into lumber, which ocean vessels carry to 
other points. The same is true of Port- 
LAND. On the wharves of this city are quan- 
tities of boards ready to be shipped away, to 
be made into boxes, barrels, doors, and hun- 
dreds of other articles. WATERVILLE, AU- 
gusta, and Batu, in Maine; WILLIAMsport, 
Penn., and Watertown, N.Y., are engaged 
extensively in manufacturing articles of wood. 

Another important use of the forests is in 
making paper, for much of the paper com- 
monly seen, such as newspaper 
and wrapping paper, is now 
made of wood. 

Short logs, after having the bark removed, 
are placed in a steel frame and forced against 
an enormous grindstone. The wood pulp 


forests 


(1) Chief cen- 
ters for such 
manufactures 


(2) Paper 


thus ground off is carried away by water, | 


run through a sieve, deposited on a wide 
belt, and pressed into thin sheets between 
rollers. When dry, it is paper. Wood pulp 
is made also by the use of chemicals. We 
do not often think, when reading the news 
or wrapping a package, that the paper in 
our hands may once have been part of a 
live tree, perhaps in the woods of Maine. 

Paper mills are found in many cities. 
However, Hotyoxr, the greatest paper- 
making city in New England, is situated 
not in the forest region, but in the midst of 
busy cities in Massachusetts. There the 
pulp is generally made of rags, which pro- 
duce a finer grace of paper than‘wood. The 
neighboring cities furnish the necessary 
rags, 
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The forest trees supply other valuable ~ 
products besides lumber and wood pulp. 
One of these is tannic acid, (3) Tannic 
used in tanning leather; it is acid; maple 
made from. the bark of thes =) a... 
hemlock and other trees. Another product 


is maple sirup and maple sugar. Among the 
trees in the forests of these states is the sugar. 
maple. Its sap, unlike that of most trees, is 
sweet; and if a hole is bored through the 
bark in early spring, when the sap is moving 


Fig. 46.— Factories in a New England village, which 
have been built because of the water power there. 


rapidly through the tree, it will ooze forth as 
a watery liquid. This is then boiled to drive 
off some of the water, thus making maple 
sirup and maple sugar. 
Although these are the principal kinds of 
manufacturing carried on in the Northeastern 
States, there are many others 5 Gane 
that have not been mentioned. kinds of 
For instance, automobiles, beat 
farm machinery, wagons, rub- 
ber goods, silk goods, chocolate, and many 
other articles are manufactured in large 
quantities in these states. One very im- 
portant industry is grinding grain into flour, 
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which is done in scores of places. ROCHESTER, 

N.Y., for example, has many flour mills, as 
well as other factories, run by the water 
power furnished by the falls of the Genesee 
River. 

All this manufacturing calls for great 
quantities of food, and for an immense amount 
of raw materials, such as coal, 
WF cwiiy eape- metal, cotton, wool, leather, 
cially important and lumber. ‘The wants of the 
in these states. + enty-six million inhabitants 
of the Northeastern 
States naturally cause 
extensive trade in 
such materials and 
the articles made 
from them. It is 
plain, then, that the 
transportation of 
_ goods, as well as 
buying and selling, 
must be very impor- 
tant occupations in 
these states. In ad- 
dition, there are many 
millions of persons 
living west of these 
states who have 
goods that they wish 
to send across the 
Atlantic Ocean to 
foreign lands; and the foreign countries, in 
turn, have goods to send to us. A large 
portion of this trade is carried on in the sea- 
ports of the Northeastern States. 

This foreign commerce alone keeps thousands 
of men and women busy all the time, mainly in 
the large cities on the coast, such as New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

One thing that makes such commerce pos- 
sible is the excellent harbors. Locate the 
three bays here; that is, New 
York Bay, Delaware Bay, and 
Massachusetts Bay. One of the most noted 
harbors of all is the first, at the mouth of the 
Hudson River. The others are also very 


Commerce 


2. Harbors 


Fic. 47.— Delaware Water Gap. 


important and there are many smaller ones of 
much value. 

Good harbors are of little use unless they 
can be easily reached from the interior. New 
York Bay is especially favored 3 connections 
in this respect, for it is connected with the 
by water with the very heart of "°F 
the fertile country of the west. Soe hos 
This waterway leads first northward up the 
Hudson River, where the ocean tide rises as 
far as Troy, just above Albany. Thus, 


good-sized boats can go as far as that 
point. 

From near Albany, westward, the Erie 
Canal (Fig. 53) has been dug for a distance of 
350 miles, connecting the Hudson River with 
Lake Erie at Burrato. The Erie Canal is 
not nearly so valuable at present 
as it was at the first, though it 
is now being deepened to make it more useful. 
When this work is completed the canal will 
float large barges. 

The canal follows the route formerly taken 
by the Indians, which is the easiest route 
from the Eastern States to the central part of 
the country. From Buffalo, lake boats are 


(2) By rail 
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Fig. 48.— The first railway train which ran out of Albany. 


able to 
Duluth, 


go to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and other ports on the Great Lakes. 


Central, extends from 
New York City along the 
Hudson River to ALBANY, 
where it connects with a 
branch that runs to Bos- 
ton. From Albany west- 
ward to Buffalo, the route 
is almost parallel to the 
Erie Canal. Trunk line 
railroads connect the port 
of New York with every 
section of the country, 
one of them entering the 
city through a tunnel 
under the Hudson River. 
Great trunk lines also connect Boston and 
Philadelphia with the West and the South. 


Thus, by river, canal, and lake, New York y The greatest of all the cities of the United 


Harbor is connected by water with a produc; | 


tive, thickly settled country, extending west/ 


ward for more than a thousand miles. This 
is one of the most extensive and useful interior 
waterways in the world. 

Large vessels can ascend the Delaware as 
far as Philadelphia, but in New England the 
rivers are of small value for shipping inland, 
because of their rapids and falls. 

When the first canals were built in this 
“Y pee there were no railroads. Shortly 
after the 
Erie: Canal 
was completed, it was 
found that steam engines 
could be used to haul 
freight by rail; also, that 
they could carry. it much 
faster than it could be 
carried by water. Rail- 
roads, for both freight and 
passengers, then began to 
be built very rapidly. 

One of the first and 
most important railways 
was built in New York 
State (Fig.54). Thisline, 
now called the New York 


(2) By rail 


New York Central Railroad. 
running at a speed of 90 miles an hour. 


States is New York, which contains nearly 
five million inhabitants, and is 
second only to London among 


Great centers 
of population 


the great cities of the world. 1. New York 
There are several other large etre: 


cities near by, the largest being 
NewakkK, JERSEY City, PATER- 
son, ELIZABETH, and HOBOKEN 
(Fig. 54), all west of the Hudson River in 
New Jersey. Although in another state, these 
cities are so closely related to New York in 


(1) Population 
near New York 
Harbor 


Fig. 49.— The Empire State Express, one of the trains of the present day on the 


This picture was taken while the train was 
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business that they may almost be considered 
a part of New York City; so also may Yon- 
KERS, on the Hudson, just above that city. 
Before it became a part of New York, the 


city of Brooktyn, on Long Island, was it-- 


self fourth among the cities of the country. 
More than six million persons, or one fif- 


teenth of all the inhabitants of the United 


States, live within twenty miles of New 

York Harbor. 

| It is, first of all, the great convenience for 
ipping that has caused so great a number 


ley eaione for of people to collect at ; this 


this vast point. Not only can goods 
Bi ia at easily be sent far inland by 
water and by rail, as already explained, but 


_ they can also be carried on the ocean to any 


port in the world. The harbor is deep 
enough for the largest vessels, and large 
enough to hold all that come. More than 
half of all the foreign trade of the United 
States is carried on through this port, which 
is the leading sniping point in the New 
World. 

The second reason ‘for the vast population 
here is the fact that this is the greatest manu- 
tects center in the New World. 

- Nearly every manufactured article that 


men ‘need 1 is made in or near New York, but 
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Copyrighted, 1908, by-William H. Rau. 
Fic. 50.— The high buildings, or =a one on the end of Manhattan Island. 


one of the chief industries is the manufacture 
of clothing. Cotton and woolen goods are 
sent here from the factories of New England, 


and other sections, to be made into such 


articles as women’s gowns, men’s suits, and 
underclothing. Large buildings, in which 
hundreds of men and women are employed, 
are given up to this work alone. 

Iron and coal are so near that the manu- 
facture of iron goods is another great in- 
dustry. The refining of petroleum is a third, 
the oil being led, in pipes, from the oil fields 
of western Pennsylvania to refineries in New 
Jersey, near New York. The refining of 
sugar is another immense business in New 
York, Jersey City, and Brooklyn; and silk 
manufacture is carried on extensively at 
PATERSON. 

Merchants from all parts of the United 
States come to New, York to buy goods. 
The business of selling goods to merchants, 
to be sold again, called the wholesale trade, 
is a third reason why so many people have 
collected around New York Harbor. A large 
section in the southern part of the city is 
given up almost entirely to the wholesale 
trade. Since the land is very expensive, as 
much use as possible is made of every bit of 

. ‘For that reason the buildings are high 
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(Fig. 51). Many of the stores and office 
buildings are twenty or thirty, and some 
fifty stories high. Goods manufactured in 
the city, together with others brought from 
all parts of the world, are collected in this 
part of New York. These are sold in quan- 
tities, or by wholesale, to retail merchants 
both of New York and of other cities and 


ae 


occupies the corner where two streets come together. 
offices occupy every floor in this tall building. 


towns, who then sell them to customers in 
their own stores. 

The difference between life in New York 
City and upon a farm (p. 85) is striking. On 
(3) Life in some of the streets in the city 
the great city scarcely anything but stores 
can be seen for ten or twelve miles. Many 
of these stores are small, but some occupy 
. enormous buildings, and employ many hun- 
dreds of clerks. 

Families whose homes are in the city do not 


Fic. 51.— The Flatiron building, built with this shape because it 
Stores or 


usually occupy a whole house, but often hun- 
dreds of people live in one building. These 
structures, called apartment houses, are usually 
from six to eight stories high, and some even 
from fifteen to twenty. They are so arranged 
that one family occupies only a small part of 
one floor, called an apartment. Other families 
live above and below, as well as on each side, 
being separated by only a few inches 
of brick or boards. Since land is so 
valuable there is usually neither front 
yard nor back yard. 

In the poorer sections of the city 
the people are even more densely 
crowded. Some of the children have 
never seen the country, and they 
have seen scarcely any birds, trees, 
or grass, except possibly in one of the 
city parks. In these crowded sec- 
tions there are many foreigners from 
all nations of the earth. 

To escape such a crowded city life, 
hundreds of thousands of men live in 
suburban towns, or country homes, 
from ten to forty miles from their 
places of business. Every day they 
spend from one to three hours travel- 
ing back and forth. Some ride upon 
elevated railways built in the street, 
and supported by iron columns. 
Others go by train in one of the 
subways, which extend for miles un- 
derground, and even cross under the 
rivers to Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken. 

How different all this is from the country, 
where perhaps only two or three houses may 
be seen at a time!. Where sunlight and fresh 
air may enter one’s home from all sides of the 
building! Where there is plenty of room to. 
play, and where there are green grass, large 
trees, and singing birds in the yard! No 
wonder the people living in great cities are 
anxious to visit the country, the mountains, 
the lakes, and the seashore during the sum- 
mer season. Py 
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Most of the other large cities 
in the State of New York are 
pi stacigana sound along the 
cities along the water and_ rail 
a ie routes from New 
York City to Lake Erie (Fig. 
52). The most important of 
these is BurraLo on Lake 
Erie, at the western end of 
the Erie Canal. Before the 
canal was built, Buffalo was 
only a village. But both New 
York and Buffalo have had a 
very rapid growth since 1825, 
when the canal was finished. 
Name other cities along the 
Erie Canal route (Fig. 52), 
and recall what has been said 
about them. 

Buffalo is a great railway 
center, as well as an important 
lake port. Here quantities of 


grain, flour, lumber, and iron, brought by 
lake vessels from the West, are transferred 
to railway cars or to canal boats; and coal 
and manufactured goods are shipped west- 


Fic. 53.— Locks in the Erie Canal. The canal boats are drawn into ott 

of these spaces, which is then filled with water, raising the boat to a 
This is then repeated until the boat is raised to the level 
Or, if a boat is going the other way, it is 
lowered in the locks by letting the water run out. 


higher level. 
of the canal above the locks. 
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Fig. 52. — The Erie Canal and other water routes of New York and vicinity. 


ward. There is also much manufacturing of 

many kinds. 
Niagara Falls (Fig. 30), which are about 

twenty miles from Buffalo, supply electric 
power for use in lighting the 
city and in running street cars 
and factories. Much use is 
made of this electric power 

‘near the Falls, as at the city of 
NraGcara Fatzs, which has be- 
come an important manufac- 
turing center. Power from 
Niagara is used also for running 
electric cars between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls and between 
Buffalo and Lockport. This 
electric power is carried by 
wire even as far east as Syra- 
cuse. How far is that? 

- gePhe greatest of all the cities 

Southwest of New 3. Philadelphia 

York is PHrILa- and neighbor- 

DELPHIA (Fig. ™®“H* 

54), which has over 1,500,000 
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FIG. 54. 
Map to show the location of New York City, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
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Fig. 55, — The Battleship Jowa going at full speed. 


inhabitants, and ranks third among the 
cities of the United States. As in the case 
of New York, other important cities are 
near by, the largest being TRENTON and 
CampeEn, in New Jersey; CHESTER and Nor- 
RISTOWN, in Pennsylvania. 

Lines of steamships (Fig. 54) run from 
Philadelphia to the leading seaports of the 
United States and foreign countries. Be- 
cause of its nearness to the coal fields, Phila- 
delphia has become a great shipping point for 
coal. The coal and iron have made possible 
the manufacture of cars, heavy machinery, 
and steel ships (Fig. 55) at Philadelphia 
and Wuainecton. Philadelphia is a center 
for manufacturing textiles, especially woolen 
goods; there is much manufacturing of cloth- 
ing; and in the manufacture of carpets this 
is the most important city in the country. 

Philadelphia is called the Quaker City, be- 
cause it was founded by William Penn and 
other Quakers, many of whose descendants 
still live there. It was the home of Benjamin 
Franklin; and at one time, before Washing- 
ton was built, it was the capital of the United 
States. Independence Hall, in which the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
- in which the Constitution of the United States 
was written, is still standing (Fig. 56). 

Pennsylvania has the city of Erin, on 


Wd 


Copyright, 1897, by William Rau. 
This was built in the shipyards below Philadelphia. ; 


Lake Erie, as New York has Buffalo; but, 
while Erie is an important 4. Other cities 
shipping and . manufacturing i Penasylvania 
center, it is much smaller than Buffalo. 

he city in Pennsylvania that ranks next 
ito Philadelphia is PirrspuRGH, the eighth 
city in size in the United States. Pittsburgh 
is located at the point where the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers unite to form the 
Ohio River, and therefore has extensive water 
connections. It is a center for the manufac- 


Fia. 56.— Independence Hall, in Philadelphia. 
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ture of iron and steel, and of articles made 
from them. Indeed, for such work it is the 
greatest center in the country. 
The most important of the New England 
‘cities is Boston, the fifth city in size in the 
United States. It is a great 
manufacturing center, being en- 
gaged in, most of the industries already 
named, and especially in making clothing. 


5. Boston 


Vic. 57.— The railway up the slopes of Mount Washington, on which 
thousands of summer visitors are taken to the top of the mountain 
every summer. 


Its size is chiefly due to its excellent harbor 
and its central location. 

The port of Boston is fourth only to that 
of New York in importance in the United 
States. Great quantities of raw materials 

- are received here, to be sent to the factories 
of New England; and the finished goods are 
shipped over all the world. Much grain and 
meat reach Boston. from the West to be dis- 
tributed among smaller cities, or to be shipped 
abroad. In return, ships from foreign coun- 
tries bring such articles as coffee, tea, choco- 
late, rubber, wool, hides, and bananas, which 
are needed in New England. 

' Portianp, the largest city in Maine, has 
an excellent harbor. NEw Haven, the larg- 


est city in Connecticut, and PROVIDENCE — 
the largest in Rhode Island, ¢ otheriarge 
are both on the seacoast. cities of New 

The seacoast of New Hamp- =2#!#2¢ 
shire is very small, and the largest city, 
MAncuESTER, lies inland near some falls in 
the Merrimac River; but on the coast is 
the important city of PortsmouTH. Ver- 
mont has no seacoast. Its largest city, 
BuRLINGTON, is a lake port on 
Lake Champlain. — 

There is so much manufac- 
turing and commerce in the 
Northeastern States that great 
numbers of people gimmer 
dwell inthe cities; resorts 
and during most 1. Why a need 
of the year they ©! vacations 
are closely confined in noisy — 
factories, or in offices and 
stores. To these, the wooded 
mountains, the silvery lakes, 
the rivers, with their falls and 
rapids, the green valleys, and 
the sandy or rocky seacoast 
offer great attractions; and 
every summer tens of thou- 
sands run away from town for 
a week or more, to enjoy their 
vacations at such places. 

Many go to the green slopes and woods of ~ 
the Adirondacks or the Catskills, in New | 
York; or to the Berkshire Hills 9 where the 
of Massachusetts; or to the people spend 
White Mountains of New ‘Bi vacations 
Hampshire (Fig. 29); or to the mountains 
in Pennsylvania. Here they can enjoy the 
scenery and the mountain life to their hearts’ 
content. Others’ plunge into the woods of 
Maine or northern New Hampshire, to hunt 
and fish, or to canoe upon the streams and 
lakes; and still others settle down at farm- 
houses, to enjoy the quiet of the country. — 

Many others visit the seashore to escape 
the heat and to bathe in the salt water, or to 
sail and row. So many go theres that a large 
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‘part of the coast is dotted with summer 
cottages and hotels. Indeed, people come 
here from all parts of the United States. 
Thousands visit Atlantic City and Long 
Branch on the New Jersey coast. Nan- 
tucket Island and Martha’s Vineyard are 
similar resorts farther north; while just 
west of them, on Narragansett Bay, is 
Newport, noted for its many magnificent 
summer homes. 

Along the coast for many miles north and 
south of Boston there are noted summer 
resorts; and the especially cool summers on 
the coast of Maine also attract great numbers 

of: people 
bon 
; What van you say about the area of the North- 


sternStates? 2. Describetheirsurface. 3. Name 
and locate the principal mountainous 


eview 


E Ouestions regions. 4. Describe the coast line. 
: 5. Explain what has made it so ir- 
- regular. 6. Describe the climate in the north, with 


some of the reasons. 7. Inthesouth. 8. What can 
‘you say about the population of these states? 
9. Why is the population so grea 10. Explain 
the importance of agriculture. }£1. Tell about 
poultry raising and truck farming. 12., Dairying. 
13. Fruits and vegetables. 14. Name other very 
important farm products. 15. What can you say 
about the supply of food? 16. Locate the forests. 
17. Tell how the lumbering industry is carried on. 
18. Why is it desirable that our forests be saved 
from destruction? What is being done in some 
‘states to preserve these forests? 19. What about 
_ the abundance of fish in these waters? 20. Name 
~and locate the centers of the fishing industry. 
21. Tell about the mackerel fishing. 22. Fish- 
tay for halibut and cod. 23. Other ocean foods. 


24. About the stone and clay. 25. About the | 


salt industry. 26. About the production of petro- 
leum and gas. 27. How has coal been formed? 
28. What is the origin of the different kinds of 
coal? 29. Tell about the amounts and kinds of 
coal in. Pennsylvania: . Describe the method of 
mining coal. 381. State the uses of coal. 32. Where 
is iron ore found? Tell about its importance. 
33. Its appearance. 34. Why is manufacturing 
especially important in these states? 35. How is 
iron made? 36. Name the kinds of iron. 
37. Locate the principal centers for work in metal, 
and name the articles made. 38. Tell about the 
manufacture of glass. 39. Pottery and brick. 


3 => 9 


» Hampshire? 
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40. Cement. 41. Give some idea of the extent and 
variety of the cotton and woolen manufacture. 
42. Name and locate the chief cities engaged in 
textile manufacture. 43. What cities are engaged 
in leather manufacture, and what are some of the 
articles made? .44. How is leather prepared? 
45. Describe the method of making boots and shoes. 
46. Tell about manufactures from the forest. 
47. Name other prominent kinds of manufacturing 
in these states. 48. Tell about changes that have 
taken place in methods of manufacturing. 49. Why 
is commerce especially important in these states? 
50. What about the harbors? 51. Connections with 
the interior by water? 52. By rail? 53. Name 
and locate several cities very near New York. What 
is the population in and near New York? 54. Give 
reasons for so vast a population. 55. Describe life in 
the great city. 56. State some facts about Buffalo, 
and cities along the Erie Canal. 
delphia and neighboring cities: * 58. Other cities in 
Pennsylvania. 59. Boston. 60. Other large cities. 
61. Explain the special need of vacations for people 
living in great cities. 62. Where and how do the 
people in these states spend them? 

Maine (Me.). 1. Draw the coast line of Maine. 
2. Why is it so irregular? 3. Find the principal 
rivers. 4. What cities are situated Review Ques- 
on each? 5. Should you expect tions by 
much fishing along the coast? States 
Why? 6. What reasons can you give why so 
many people resort to the Maine coast and woods 
in summer? ee) Describe lumbering in Maine. 
8. Which is the largest city? How does it com- 
pare in size with Boston and Providence? (See 
Appendix at end of book.) 9. What other cities 
in Maine are mentioned in the text? Find them 
on the map. 10. Draw an outline map of Maine, 
locating the principal rivers and lakes, the capi- 
tal, and other leading cities. Do the same 
for each of the other states as you study about 
it. 

New Hampshire (N.H.). 11. What large lakes 
are found in this state? What river? 12. Name 
the cities on it. 13. For what are they important? 
:14. Why are there not more cities in northern New 
15: What industry should you expect 
there? 16. Locate the White Mountains. 
17. Where should you expect to find most farming ? 
18. How does the largest city in the state compare in 
size with Portland? 
Zieh ermont (Vt.). 19. What large lake forms a 

art of the western boundary? Into what waters 
does it empty? 20. What river flows along the 
eastern boundary? Through what states does it 
flow? 21. What is the name of the mountains? 


57. Tell about Phila-_ 
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22. Lumbering is carried on, as in Maine. Into what 
waters must the lumber be floated? 23. What other 
Vermont industries are mentioned in the text? 
24. There is also farming in the fertile valleys, and 
manufacturing, as at Brattleboro. Find Brattleboro. 
25. Compare the size of the largest city with that of 
Manchester, N.H. 

Massachusetts (Mass.). 26. Compare Massachu- 
setts with Vermont and Maine in area; in popula- 
tion. (See Appendix.) 27. Find the principal cities 
mentioned in the text, and tell where each is located. 
28. For what is each important? 29. What ad- 
vantages do you see in the location of each? 
30. Name several seaports; several manufacturing 
cities. 31. Where is the mountainous portion of the 
state? 32. What effect should you expect the 
mountains to have upon agriculture? 33. State 
as clearly as you can the reasons why Boston has 
grown to be a large city. 34. Of what importance 
is Boston to the cities near by? 35. Of what im- 
portance are they to Boston? 

Rhode Island (R.I.). 36. Compare this state 
with Massachusetts and Maine in area. It is the 
smallest state in the Union. 37. What is the name 
of the bay in this state? What cities are located 
on it? 38. What large city is in Rhode Island? 
How is it important? 39. Compare its size with 
that of Boston and Portland. 40. Should you 
expect much lumbering in Rhode Island? Why? 
41. What kind of farming? Why? 

Connecticut (Conn. or Ct.). 42. Where are the 
mountains in this state? 43. Locate each of the 
cities mentioned in the text. 44. Tell how each is 
important. 45. The farms of Connecticut average 
better than those of Maine. Why? 46. There is 
little lumbering in the state. Why? 47. Compare 
the size of New Haven with that of Boston and Port- 


land. 


~ New York (N.Y.). 48. Where are the mountains? 
49. What are their names? 50. Why are forests 
extensive here? Why is there little agriculture among 
the mountains? 51. What about the surface fea- 
tures of the rest of the state? 52. What about the 
extent of agriculture? 53. Tell about the dairying. 
54, What fruits are important in New York, and 
where are they raised? 55. What waters form parts 
of the boundary of the state? 56. Into what rivers 
do the Jakes empty? 57. What rivers drain New 
York? 58. State clearly the importance of the 
Erie Canal. 59. Which cities mentioned in the text 
are on the canal? Which are on the Hudson? 
60. Compare New York in size with all of New Eng- 
land. 

New Jersey (N.J.). 61. Why should peaches 
and grapes grow better in New Jersey than in New 
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England? 62. Name and locate each of the cities 
mentioned in the text. 638. For what is each impor- 
tant? 64. In what ways are some of the largest 
cities dependent upon the products of Pennsylvania? 
65. What cities in New Jersey are situated on or 
very close to New York Bay? 

' Pennsylvania (Pa. or Penn.). 66. Where would 
you look for the best farm land? 67. The principal 
forests? 68. The leading coal. mines? 69. Where 
are the principal cities? Why located where they 
are? 70. Why is manufacturing so important in this 
state? 71. What kind of manufacturing is especially 
important? Why? 72. What advantage do you 
see in the position of Pittsburgh? 73. By or through 
what states would one pass in going by boat from 
Pittsburgh to the Gulf of Mexico? 74. Measure 
the length and width of Pennsylvania. Also find its 
area. (See Appendix.) 75. Is Pennsylvania larger 
or smaller than New York? New England? 76. Is 
it larger or smaller than the state you livein? How 
much? 


We 


YOY, Describe the surface features of this group 
of states from the relief maps (Figs. 27 and 28). 
2. State the principal industries. 


3. In which states are they carried bp 
on? 4. Make a list of the ten largest Seen 
Questions 


cities. 5. Locate each of these cities, 
and explain its importance. 6. Make a drawing of 
these states, including the chief rivers, cities, moun- 
tains, and the state boundaries. 


1. Make a drawing of New York State, showing 
the Hudson River and the Erie Canal. 2. Explain — 
why New York City and Buffalo, at . 
opposite ends of the state, are such Suegeetions 
large cities. 3. How can a canal be built where land 
is not level? 4. Give reasons why freight charges 
are less on canals than on railroads. 5. Make a 
collection, for the school, of some marble, granite, 
slate, hard coal, soft coal, cotton, wool, leather, and 
iron ore. 6. Collect samples of cast iron, wrought . 
iron, and steel. 7. Write a composition telling why 
one might prefer to live in a large city, or in the 
country. 8. What names beginning with Vew do you 
find on the map? How can you explain such fre- 
quent use of this word? 9. Write the abbreviation 
for each of the states in this group. 10. Name and 
locate the capital of each state in this group. 
11. Find from what places in these states canned 
fruits and vegetables, sold in a neighboring grocery 
store, are obtained. 12. Visit some factory near 
you. Find how many persons’ are employed there, 
how much raw material is consumed bos bi and 
how much it costs. 
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3. The Southern States 


1. Where are the principal mountains in this sec- 
tion? 2. Which states have no mountains? 3. In 
what direction do the rivers mainly 

Bene mendy flow? 4. Trace the largest river and 
its chief tributaries. 5. What river forms the 
boundary between Texas and Mexico? 6. Estimate 
the length of the boundary line formed by this river. 
7. How far distant are the southern points of Florida 
and Texas from the Tropic of Cancer? 8. What does 
this fact tell you about their climate? 9. Which of 
these states have no sea coast? 10. Is the coast line 
more or less regular than that of New England? 
11. Which of these two coast lines probably has the 
greater number of good harbors? Why do you think 


so? 


~~ The sixteen states in this group include the 


largest one east of the Mississippi River, 


Area and which is Georgia, as well as the 
population largest one west of it, which is 
Texas. Together they have more than one- 


fourth the area of the entire United States 
(not including Alaska and the Philippines). 
Their population, also, is a little more than 
one-fourth that of our entire country. It is 
much less dense than that of the Northeastern 


. States, and represents about the average 


density for all the states taken together. 

The kinds of occupations in any region 
largely determine the density of population 
there. Farming, for example, allows few 
people, and manufacturing brings them to- 
gether in great numbers. We may expect, 
therefore, that manufacturing will be less 
prominent here than in the Northeastern 
States, and that some other industries will 
be more important. 

The map shows that the Appalachian Moun- 
tains continue southwestward into Alabama. 


Surface Fea- They are generally low with fer- 
tures tile valieys here and there as in 
1. Resem- 


Peuusylvania; yet the highest 
peak of the entire system is 
de tarther Mount Mitchell in North Caro- 
north lina. In the Appendix (p. 397) 
see how its height compares with that of 
Mount Washington in New Hampshire. 

The plains east and southeast of the Appa- 


blance of princi- 
_pal mountain- 
ous section to 
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lachians are a continuation of those farther 
north. First there is the Piedmont Plateau, 
which slopes gradually from the 2. The Plains 
base of the mountains, where it wee Le 
is near 1000 feet above sea level, (4) Phe Pied- 
about half the distance to the mont Plateau 
coast. Estimate the width of this plateau 
by use of the scale in Figure 59. 

The low plain along the coast is called the 
Coastal Plain. It extends all the way from 
New Jersey to western Texas (2) The Coastal 
and includes the entire state of -P/4™ 
Florida. Much of this land is level; yet the 
direction of the slope is clearly shown in the 
course taken by the rivers. Name and trace 
the principal rivers that cross this plain. 

From New York to Alabama the streams 
that flow from the Piedmont Plateau to 
the Coastal Plain have rapids (g) he rau 
and falls where they cross the Line and its 
dividing line between these two “"?7"" 
regions. This boundary is, therefore, called 
the Fall Line (Fig. 58). There are rapide - 
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Fie. 58.— The Fall Line. Coastal Plain 
dotted, Piedmont and other sections 
left white. Cities printed in heavy 
type are located along the Fall Line. 


and falls along this line, because the streams 
have been able to dig more rapidly into the 
soft layers of the Coastal Plain than into 
the harder rocks of the Piedmont Plateau. 
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Before white men came, the 
Indians placed their villages on 
the streams along this line. 
The early settlers also located 
their villages here, partly be- 
cause of the water power, and 
partly because boats going 
upstream were stopped by the 
rapids and falls. Now many 
of these villages have become 
large cities. Note (Fig. 58) 
how many cities are on the 
Fall Line. Name them. 

As in western Pennsylvania, 
the portions of these states 
just west of the Appalachian 
Mountains are a 
low plateau deeply 
cut by river valleys. It gradu- 
ally becomes lower and more 
regular farther west, until it merges into the 
broad and fertile plains of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

West of the Mississippi the land gradually 
rises again until in western Texas and Ok- 
lahoma it forms a plateau 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This plateau region 
is a part of the Great Plains of the West. 


4 Other plains 
6 e this. 


iio 62. sey view at Miami in Florida, showing the palms and other 
vegetation of a warm climate. 


Fic. 61.— A view in the Southern States. 
The crop raised in this field is the peanut, which the boys and 
girls are picking from the roots of the peanut plants. 


Much of the land is as level as 


One of the most level parts of this region 
is along the Mississippi River. This river 
is bordered on both sides by broad, fertile 
flood plains; and at its mouth is a large and 
very level delta, whose surface is only a few 
feet above the sea. 

Chesapeake Bay affords several excellent 
harbors. South of Norfolk the coast line 

is much more 3. The 
regular, and fine ©0@st line 
harbors are not so numerous 
as they are in the Northeastert: 
States. There are a number 
of bays, and on: some of them 
there are good harbors. But 
others are too shallow for large 
_ vessels, and some of them are 
shut in by sand bars. Where 
cities have grown on such bays 
the entrances are kept open 
by dredging or by building 
jetties which cause a current 
that sweeps the sand away 
from the channel. 
Southern Florida has a very 

irregular coast with many reefs 
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Fig. 63. — The cotton belt. 
of cotton. 


and small islands, called keys. This irregular 
coast, and in fact the whole southern end 
of Florida, has been the work of coral 
polyps. These animals live in countless 
numbers in the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream which flows along the Florida coast. 
They have built coral reefs here, and the 
limestone of southern Florida is made of 
the remains of the coral. 
The climate of these states has two ad- 
vantages over that of the Northeastern States. 
The rainfall is heavier except in 
western Texas; and the tem- 
perature is much milder. The danger from 
frost to growing crops is 
much less, and the win- 
ters are far less severe. 
During the cold, 
disagreeable Northern 
winter, the weather in 
the South is mild, like 
spring and autumn in 
the North. In that part 
bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico flowers are in 
blossom and birds are 
singing, many of the 
birds having migrated 
there from the North 
for the winter. Large Fic. 


The climate 


Each dot represents 1,000,000 pounds 


numbers of Northern people also go 
South to spend the winter. 

The summers too are more favor- 
able, for they are longer than in the 
Northeastern States. Therefore, 
many kinds of plants can be grown 
here that cannot live in the North. 
It is easier also to raise cattle and 
other live stock. They can be left 
out of doors in winter, and can. find 
grass to eat when the ground in the 
‘North is frozen and covered with 
snow. 
With its fertile soil and favorable 

climate the South has naturally be- 

come a great agricul- 
tural country. It is far better 
suited to farming than the Northeastern 
States. Many people are engaged in other 
occupations, it is true, but farming is the 
leading industry. 

The crop that exceeds every other in value, 
in the South, is cotton. The early colonists 
soon discovered that cotton 
could easily be raised here, and 
that there was a ready market for it abroad. 
The cotton fields, or plantations, were very 
large, and there was a vast amount of work 
in planting and ‘picking the cotton, and in 
separating the fiber from the seed. 


Agriculture 


1. Cotton 


64,.— A cotton field on a Southern plantation in the picking season. ci 
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Tn 1914 the Southern States produced about 
15,000,000 bales of cotton, each weighing a 
little over 500 pounds. In the same year the 
rest of the entire world produced a little over 
10,000,000 bales, which makes it clear that the 
United States furnished much more than half 
of all the cotton grown. Every person 
has use for cotton. Dresses, hosiery, 
much underclothing, thread, and, indeed, 
hundreds of articles are made of it. We 
see, then, that one of the chief industries 
of the Southern States is to help clothe 
the peoples of the world. The amount 
of cotton raised in one year is usu- — 
ally worth more than all the gold 
and silver mined in the whole 
world in a year. It is also 
worth as much as all the 
wheat produced in the 
United States in a year, 
oreven more. Even if 
there were no other 
crop raised there, 
cotton alone 
would make the © 
Southern States 
of great impor-- 


The cotton 


(1) Method of 
raising and 
marketing wt 
in rows about 
three feet apart, 
and the weeds 
are kept out : 
until the plants are Beare grown. The 
cotton plant reaches a height of two or 
three feet, and bears large blossoms which 
produce pods, in which the cotton and cotton 


seed are inclosed. When ripe, the pods burst 


open, showing the white tufts of cotton, re- 
sembling in appearance the downy substance 


‘in the thistle, or in the pod of the milkweed. 


t. i 7 


snow (Fig. 64). 


Bia. 65. — Picking cotton on a Southern plantation. 
cotton is seen on the plant in the lower right-hand corner. 


‘in many of our states. 


When a great number of these pods have 
opened, a cotton plantation presents a beau- 
tiful sight, — much like a field flecked with 
Then the busy season for 
the pickers begins. Many men, women, 
and children may be at work in one field, 
carrying sacks to be filled with 
cotton, and singing and chatter- 

ing the livelong day. 

When picked from the bolls, 
the cotton is attached to seeds, 
and these must be removed 
before the cotton can be of use. 
The seedless cotton is tightly 
pressed into bales, covered 
with coarse bagging, bound 
with iron bands, and 
shipped to the ware- 
houses, to be sold. 

Sugar cane is a 
second important crop 
that we can 
raise only in 
the Southern *"S* 
States, and only oe 
in the warmer swar is 

obtained 

parts even here. 
ihoe are a number of 
ee plants from 
whose sap sugar 
is made. One 
of these, the 
sugar maple 
tree, hasalready 
been mentioned 
(p. 40); another 
is the sugar 
beet, raised in 
great quantities in Europe, and also, of late, 
This beet is now a 
very important source of sugar, because it can 
be raised in a cool, temperate climate. For 
a long time, however, the chief source of 
sugar has been the sugar cane, a plant that 
looks somewhat like corn (Fig. 66). 

Sugar cane requires a fertile soil, and 


2. Sugar 
cane and 


The white, woolly 
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Fic. 66. — Cutting the sugar cane on a plantation in Louisiana. 


grows orly in warm regions where there is 
little or no frost, even in winter. For this 
(2) Where sugar Teason most of the cane sugar 
cane is grown — comes from tropical lands. Our 
most noted sugar district is the delta of the 
Mississippi River in Louisiana; but sugar 
growing is increasing in importance in Texas 
and in Georgia. 

Some single plantations 1 in these states have 
several thousand acres in sugar cane. The 
(3) How it cane is planted in either the fall 
ts cultivated or spring, in rows about six feet 
apart. Some of the stalks grow in the sum- 
mer to be two or more inches in diameter, 
and reach such a height that a man riding 
through a field on horse- 
back may be. entirely 
hidden from view. The 
cane is ready to be cut 
in the fall, after the middle 
of October. As soon as 
the stalks are cut, they 
are drawn to the sugar- 
house in wagons, or, on 
the larger plantations, in 
railway ears (Fig. 67). 

In the’ sugarhouse the 
cane is crushed between 
rollers in order to squeeze 
out the juice. The waste 


house. 


cane, left after the juice is 
pressed out, is used as a fuel to 
run the engines of (4) zw the 

the sugarhouse ; 
the juice, or sap, 
is placed in large vats and 
warmed, to drive out the 
water in it and to crystallize 
the sugar. This leaves two 
products, a thick black mo- 
lasses and brown sugar. Some 
large sugarhouses produce as 
much as 14,000,000 pounds of 
sugar in a year. wy, 

The crude, brown sugar is 
sent from the sugarhouse to a 
refinery, either in NEw ORLEANS or in the 
North. At the refinery it is changed to 
white sugar, from which the various grades 
of granulated, powdered, and lump sugar 
are made. 

The molasses is used for various purposes, 
some of it being manufactured into sirup for 
the table, and some of it intorum. Molasses 
is a by-product, and is not of great value to 
the sugar grower. 

Rice, a third Southern crop that is not 
grown in the North, is one of 3. Rice 
the most important foods in 4) Its impor- 
the world; it is, in fact, the ‘ces afood 
chief food of some people. It is not eaten 


sugar is 
obtained 


Fie. 67.— Carrying the sugar cane to the cars which will take it to the sugar- 


A scene on a Louisiana plantation. 
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Fie. 68. — Threshing rice on a large rice plantation in Louisiana. 


so much in our country, but still we use 


far more than we raise. 

One reason why we have raised too little 
rice for our use is that it requires a warm 
(2) Why we climate and a damp, even a 
may raise more swampy soil. The climate is 
im the future suitable in many parts of the 
South, but the wet soil is not so common. 
On the Coastal Plain and the river flood 
plains, from the Carolinas to ; 
Texas, there is some such land. 
There rice culture has long 
been carried on, the principal 
districts being in Louisiana, 
Texas, and South Carolina. 

In recent years rice produc- 
tion has been greatly increased 
by irrigation. By leading the 
water from streams, or springs, 
it has been found possible to 
make the soil as wet as neces- 
sary even on some of the 
higher, well-drained _ plains. 
With irrigation, rice culture 
may be carried on over much 
of the warmer part of the 
South. Some day, therefore, 
our country may supply all 
the rice we need, and even 
have some to spare. Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and South Caro- 
lina produce most of the rice 
now raised in the country, 


i. a/ 


though some comes from other Southern 
States. 

{To raise rice the ground must first be pre- 
| pared, as for other grains. After the seeds 
are planted, the fields are 
flooded. As the plant grows, 
it forms a slender stalk, from 
three to six feet high, upon the 
top of which appears a head of seed somewhat 


(3) Method of 
cultwating and 
preparing for 
market 


Fie. 69.—A field of tobacco in Tennessee. ____ 
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resembling a head of oats. Shortly before 
the harvest season the water is drawn off, 
so that horses may be used in harvesting the 
crop. The rice is then cut and the kernels 
threshed ‘out; as in the case of wheat. 
After the hull is removed, the grains are sent 
to New Oreans, GALVESTON, SAVANNAH, 
or CHARLESTON, to be polished, after which 
they are ready for market. 


Fie. 70.— An orange grove near Jacksonville, Florida. 


Unlike cotton, rice, and sugar cane, tobacco 
is not confined to our Southern States. Yet 
% it is naturally ; a Southern plant, 
pics e ge and is raised in the North in 
only a few places where conditions are es- 
pecially favorable. ‘Tobacco is cultivated 
in all the Southern States; Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee are the 
leading states in its production. LovumIsviLLE, 
Ky., Ricumonp and PETERSBURG, 
CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., and Duruam, N. C., are 
centers for trade in tobacco: 
Fruits, such as strawberries, watermelons, 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes, and oranges, 


Va., 


NORTH AMERICA 


flourish in the warm climate of the Southern 
States; so do vegetables, such 5. Fruits and 
as peas, beans, potatoes, sweet vegetables _ 
potatoes, and tomatoes. All these ripen 
earlier than in the North. 

4 Florida is so far. south that it has fruits of 
an entirely different kind. Besides oranges 


(Fig. 70), there are lemon and grapefruit 


groves: in many parts of the state. In south- 

ern Florida the climate is so 
warm that even tender tropical 
plants, such as cocoanuts and 
pineapples, thrive there. The 
pineapple plant, whose fruit is 
nestled in the midst of sharp- 
pointed leaves, grows especially 
well on the low coral keys and 
reefs that fringe the southern 
tip of Florida. 

Fruits and vegetables from 
the South are sent in great 
quantities to the North, where 
they appear in the markets 
early in the spring. The 
oranges are sent throughout 
the winter. Thousands of 


are shipped at one time, by 
fast train or steamer, and at 
the proper season one may 


of — strawberries. Quantities 
of fruits and vegetables are canned in the 
South. . 

Many other crops besides those named are 
raised in the South, corn, wheat, and hay 
being among the most impor- 6. Other farm 
tant. An immense quantity of Products 
corn is produced (Fig. 71), and over even a 
wider area than cotton itself; but since corn 
and wheat are raised even more extensively 
in other states, these grains are testes later 
(pp. 86 and 87). 

Milo maize and Kaffir corn are, however, 
raised extensively in the South. These 
hardy plants grow well in regions of little 


even see a whole train load 


bushels of fruit and vegetables — 


‘ 


_ pine 


- raised 
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rainfall. The leaves and grain make excellent 
food for cattle. 

Peanuts and sweet potatoes are two valu- 
able products of these states. Stock of 


-yarious kinds, such as horses, cattle, sheep, 


and hogs, is also raised, each plantation usu- 
ally having some of these animals. Large 
numbers of cattle are also reared in the open 
forests of the 
_ Coastal Plain,  espe- 
| cially in Florida and 
Georgia. 

Kentucky is fois 
‘for its fine stock, espe- 
cially horses 
and mules, 
in the “ Blue’ 
Grass Region” about 
Lexington. The grass 
here has a bluish color, 
and is very nourishing, 
making possible the 
raising of fine stock. 

The reason why this 
grass is so nourishing 
is that the soil in this 
section is made of bits 
of decayed limestone in 
which there is lime 
phosphate, an excellent 
plant food. This phos- 
phate comes from the 
shells of small animals 
which lived in the sea 
that covered this region 
millions of years ago. 
On dying, they helped 
to make a deposit of sediment on the sea 
bottom; and this sediment has since changed 
to limestone rock, which is now raised above 
the sea. As the limestone decays, the phos- 
phate mixes with other rock bits, and thus 
fertilizes the soil. 

The abundance of limestone in this part of 


Live stock 


_ Kentucky is the reason for the numerous 


caves that exist there. These caves are long 


Fia. 71. — A field of corn in Arkansas. 
very tall the corn grows in this warm climate. 
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tunnels that have been slowly eaten out 
by water that percolates through the rock, 
dissolving the limestone. The largest of 
all is the Mammoth Cave, which is said to 
have more than one hundred and fifty 
miles of tunnels, or galleries. They wind 
about in an irregular manner, some being 


many feet below others, and all together 


forming a network, or 
labyrinth, into which a 
stranger dares not ven- 
ture without a guide. 

An important draft 
animal in the South, 
well suited to the warm 
climate, is the mule. 
On the fertile plains, 
especially in Tennessee, 
Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky, there are stock 
farms where particular 
attention is paid to 
raising mules and fine 
breeds of horses. 

The soil of western 
Texas is exceptionally 
well adapted to general 
agriculture. The great 
plains that were used 
almost entirely for graz- 
ing are covered with 
deep, fertile soil, the 
alluvial deposit washed 
from the mountainous 
highlands. The climate 
is temperate and varies 
from almost continuous 
summer in the south into well-defined seasons 
in the north. Although the rainfall is light, 
in many cases sufficient water is obtained 
by storing the surplus water of the rainy 
season, water pumped from wells and water 
brought by canal from rivers. This is used 
advantageously for irrigation. 

Cattle raising (Fig. 72) is one of the prin- 
cipal industries. The ranches are all well 


Notice how 
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Fig. 72.— Cattle on a ranch in western Texas. 


equipped, of good size, and fenced in; and | and is rapidly gaining distinction on account 
fodder is available for winter keeping. The } of its agricultural products. 
meat breed of cattle has been greatly im-. ji-The South is now the greatest lumber 
proved and an excellent dairy breed has been | section in the country. There are immense 
introduced. Dry farming has been wonder- | tracts of forests on the Coastal Lumbering 
fully developed and grain and fodder crops | Plain, on the river flood plains, 4 xinds of 
are produced in abundance. In the irri- | and among the mountains. trees, and their 
gated districts all kinds of fruits and vege- | Among the forests are many “~ 
tables are profitably raised. Texas leads the | trees either unknown or uncommon in the 
states in the production of cattle and mules | North, some of them, such as the magnolias, 
bearing large, sweet-scented 
flowers. Another is the live 
oak, whose green leaves remain. 
on the tree all winter, and whose 
hard wood is highly valued for 
shipbuilding. 
There is a great amount of 
hard pine — often called Georgia 
pme—on the Coastal Plain. 
This timber is sent to all the. 
cities of the North. It is 
shipped from the coastal cities 
of CHARLESTON, 8.C., SAVANNAH 
. and Brunswick, Ga., JACKSON- 
VILLE and PENsaAcoLa, Fla., and 
Mosiie, Ala., as well as from 
other seaports. On the higher 
lands such hardwoods as oak 


Fiq. 73. — Lumbermen at work cutting hardwood logs in the mountains 


of western North Carolina. and hickory thrive (Fig. 73). : 
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In which states are these higher lands fou 
Quantities of hardwood are shipped from 
Mewmputs and from other points, much of it 
coming from Arkansas. 

The method of lumbering in the South is 
very different from that of the Northeastern 
2. Method States (p. 30). In the South 
oflumbering there are no heavy snows to 
level the uneven ground and to cause floods 
in the streams. Therefore logs cannot be 
floated down to the tidewater by means of 
spring freshets. On this account the saw- 
mills are located in the midst of the forests, 
if possible on the river banks. To them the 
logs are brought, either by water, by 
wagon, or by train and then are 
sawed into lumber. 

In this section there are no fishing 
banks where such food fish as cod 
and halibut live. But 
in the rivers, along the 
coast, and in the bays, are excellent 
food fish which are caught mainly 
for use in the South. One of the 
largest fishing companies has its 
headquarters at Galveston. 

Oysters are found in the bays all 
_ the way from Cape Cod to the Rio 
1. Theoyster Grande; but one of the 
_ industry best places for them is Chesa- 
peake Bay, where the waters are warm, 
shallow, and quiet. From this broad, 
branching bay they are collected in great 
quantities, some being shipped away fresh 
in the shell, while many are canned, like 
fruit. Batrmore and NorFoLk are es- 
_ pecially noted for this industry. 

There is also extensive oyster fishing in the 
shallow bays, as in Mobile Bay, for in- 
stance; and in southern Florida there is 
sponge and turtle fishing. The sponge grows 
in the warm, shallow waters of the coral 
reefs; and the immense sea turtle swims 
about on the surface of the ocean. The alli- 
gator, whose skin is made into the valuable 
alligator skin leather, is also found in Florida. 


Fishing 


t/ 


There is a great variety of minerals in the 
South; but here, as in the North, the most 
important of all are coal and Mining 

iron ore. One fourth of the 1. Coal and 
coal of the country, and about * 

one ninth of the iron ore, now come from the 
states south of Pennsylvania. 

Coal and iron ore are found among the 
mountain ranges, and in the Appalachian 
Plateau, all the way from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama. In coal production Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia lead the other states and 
while each state produces much iron there is 
not enough for the local demand, so by ship- 
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Fic. 74.— The coal fields of the Southern States. 


ing iron ore from the iron mines in Michigan 
and other states they maintain an extensive 
industry in steel and iron. Both coal and 
iron are mined in several places, as near 
CHATTANOOGA in eastern Tennessee; but 
most noted of all is the district around 
Birmincuam, Ala., near the extreme south- 
ern end of the Appalachian system. This 
region is so rich in coal and iron that it 
now ranks as the second iron-producing 
section of the continent; and in coal pro- 
duction Alabama ranks fifth among the 
states of the Union. The Birmingham 
region is especially favorable because iron 
ore, coal, and limestone, the three materials 
necessary for the production of iron and 
steel, are found there close together. 
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Coal is obtained not only in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and Plateau, but in cen- 
tral Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. There 
are also iron ore and other minerals here. 
Beneath the plains bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Rio Grande to Georgia 
(Fig. 74), there is much brown coal, or 
lignite. This is not so good as the bitumi- 
nous coal of the Appalachians, but it is 
valuable, and can be used for many purposes. 


Fic. 75.— A marble quarry near Knoxville, Tennessee. 


There is not much natural gas produced 
in the Southern States, though it is found in 
several of them. The greatest 
quantity comes from Oklahoma. 
Petroleum, however, is of very great impor- 
tance. Vast quantities have been found in 
Oklahoma and Texas, and in Louisiana, 
and this is now one of the most noted oil 
regions in the world. Millions of barrels 
of oil are produced there every year. Much 
is also found in West Virginia, and some in 
Tennessee. 

There are valuable deposits of granite 
in several of the states, especially North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and 


e 


2. Oil and gas 


Texas. Excellent sandstone for building, 
and limestone for various uses, are also 
widely distributed. Among the 3 Building 
important uses of the limestone stones and 
here, as in the North, is the “#95 
manufacture of Portland cement. 

There is much beautiful marble in Texas, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. The Georgia mar- 
ble is widely known for its great beauty; and 


“near KNOXVILLE, in eastern Tennessee, marble 


of different colors is quarried 
(Fig. 75). . What city in Ver- 
mont is likewise noted for 
marble (p. 33)? 

Clays of fine quality for 
bricks, tiles, ete., are found in 
many places. — 

The soil of farms often be- 
comes worn out and needs a 
fertilizer. There 
are various kinds. 
of fertilizers, such as manure 
and bone dust, which furnish 
the plant food needed by 
crops; but one of the most 
important kinds is mineral 
phosphate. This is found in 
great quantities in Florida, 
Tennessee, and South - Caro- 
lina; and from these states 
much phosphate is now ob- 
tained. Besides being used in the South, it 
is shipped from CHARLESTON, JACKSONVILLE, 
and Tampa for use on farms in the North. 

The phosphate comes largely from the re- 
mains of animals, such as the teeth of sharks, 
and the bones and teeth of larger land animals — 
that lived in this country in former ages. 

The South produces a variety of other 
minerals. Salt, for instance, is obtained in 
Texas and Louisiana. Bauxite, 5. other min- 
the mineral from which alumi- ¢7@! products — 
num is made, is found in Georgia and 
Alabama. Gold is mined in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Tennessee; silver in 
Texas and South Carolina; and copper 


4. Phosphates 
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in Tennessee. Some precious stones, such 
as the sapphire and the diamond, are also 
- found. The South is, therefore, a rich min- 
eral region, and mining is rapidly growing 
in importance. 

Before 1860 there was little manufacturing 
in the South. The negroes; who did most 


Mabikas. of the hand labor, lacked the 


turing training necessary to handle 
1. Great ad- machinery. The raw materials 
vances in = 

Eien cas were shipped away, and the 


manufactured articles were 
brought back. Thus cotton went to Eng- 
land, New England, and elsewhere, some of 
it to be returned in the form of cloth; and 
lumber was shipped to various Northern 
cities, often to be sent back in the form of 
furniture. Very little iron ore or coal was 
mined in those days. 

The situation is now greatly changed. 
Indeed, the advance made in manufacturing 
since 1860 has been wonderful. 

The raw materials are very abundant, and 
of many kinds, as we have seen. Name some 
of them. Most of these raw materials must 
be changed more or less for use, and this 
calls for manufacturing. There is a great 
abundance of coal, to furnish power for such 
work; and there is also much water power 
along the Fall Line, in the Piedmont Plateau, 
and among the mountains. The conditions 


here are very favorable, therefore, for manu- 


facturing. Why, then, should these raw 
materials be sent far away to be manu- 
factured ? 

This is a question that the Southern peo- 
ple have asked themselves; and they have 
answered it by the manufacture of many 
goods on a grand scale. There is every rea- 
son, too, to believe that this manufacturing 
will rapidly increase in the future, for the 
South has all that is necessary for very exten- 
‘sive ‘manufacturing, and the people a are awake 
to their ‘opportunities. 

In some cities there are many cotton 
mills ; for example, in CuaruotTE, N.C., 


cottonseed oil, 


there are over twenty, and in and near 
SPARTANBURG, S.C., nearly forty. In many 
other towns there are one or 
two. From DaNnviLLEs, Va., to 
ATLANTA, Ga., cotton mills are 
very numerous, and there are 
others throughout the cotton 
belt. Indeed, the Piedmont 
Plateau has become one of the greatest 
cotton-manufacturing sections in the world. 
The map (Fig. 76) shows the distribution of 
these mills in a number of the Southern 
States. 

While hundreds of Southern cities and 
towns now manufacture cotton cloth and 


2. Cotton 
manufacturing 


(1) Hatent of 
cotton manu- 
facturing, and 
leading centers 


Fig. 76.— A map to show the extent of cotton manu- 
facturing in the South. Each dot represents one mill. 


Cuartotrte, N.C., CoLum- 
BIA, GREENVILLE, and SPARTANBURG, S.C., 
and Augusta, CoLumBus, and ATLANTA, 
Ga., lead in these industries. What cities 
in New England are noted for cotton manu- 
facture (p. 38)? Where does their raw 
cotton come from? 

The following facts from an Alabama cotton 
ill give some idea of the size and output of 
these mills. This particular (2) Meaning of 
mill employs 600 hands, includ- ¢ “7” 

ing men, women, boys, and girls. Every 
day this mill consumes 15 bales of cotton, 
each weighing about 500 pounds. Since 
the average yield per acre of land is about 
250 pounds, you can easily figure out how 
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Fic. 77. — A cotton mill at Huntsville, Alabama. 
are many others as large as this, and many, also, that 
are even larger. 


There 


many acres of cotton are required in one 
year to supply this single mill. 

In this mill, as in many others, white people 
are employed to do the work. While many 
of the mills are in cities, others are in the 
country; and there villages have sprung up 
near the mills.~ Some of these new villages 
are already so large that they have their 
own schoolhouses and churches. 

In the early days the cotton seeds were 
slowly picked out of the cotton by hand 
(3) Valueof and thrown away. Whitney’s 
the cotton gin invention of the cotton gin, in 
1793, made it possible for one 
laborer to separate as much as 
a thousand pounds from the 
seed in the same time that five 
or six pounds could be cleaned 
by hand. That, of course, 
made cotton raising far more 
profitable, and led the planters 
to raise more. 

The seeds have also been 
found to be of value, and are 
(4) Valueof no longer thrown 
cotton seed away. Oil is 
pressed out of them, which is 
used in making soap, imitation 
lard and butter, and a substi- 
tute for olive oil. There are 
from two to three pounds of 


seed to one pound of cotton, cloth. 


and since, on the average, one acre produces 
two hundred and fifty pounds of cotton, the 
value of the cotton seed from a large planta- 
tion is not small. The part of the seed 
that is left, after the oil is pressed out, has 
been found to be an excellent food for cattle, 
and a good fertilizer. Thus the cotton plant 
now produces two valuable substances besides 
the cotton fiber. 

Although much of the pine, oak, and 
other lumber is sent North, a great deal of 
it is made into doors, blinds, 3 yanufac- 
furniture, etc., at factories in ures from 
Macon, Monrcomery, Mo- “¢frest 
BILE, CHATTANOOGA, Mempuis, LitTLE 
Rock, and Arnanta. Locate each of these 
cities. HicH Point, in North Carolina, 
“the Grand Rapids of the South,” is now 
one of the most noted furniture manu- 
facturing centers of the Southern States, 
although a few years ago it was hardly known. 
There are now eighty manufacturing plants 
there. 

The Southern forests are of value in sev- 
eral other ways. From them are obtained 
turpentine and tannic acid. Turpentine 


is made from the sap of the long-leafed 


Fie. 78.—Interior of a cotton mill in the South. There are scores of 
machines, and each one works steadily weaving the cotton fiber into 
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pine. The bark is cut through near the base 
of the tree, when the liquid from which tur- 
pentine is made oozes forth. Other products 
from the pine are rosin, tar, and wood alcohol. 
As we have seen (p. 63), both coal and iron 
are mined. extensively in the South and iron 
4. Iron ' manufacturing is an important 
manufacturing industry in this section. . The 
leading centers are Birmingham, Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Del., Richmond, and Wheeling. 
Some of the other articles manufactured 
in the South have already been mentioned ; 
for example, tobacco (p. 60) 
and sugar (p. 58). In each 
case the work is confined mainly 
to the sections from which the raw material 
comes. Thus, New ORLEANS, near the sugar 
plantations, has large sugar refineries. Ra- 
LEIGH, DurHaM, and WINSTON-SALEM, in 
North Carolina, LovrsviLtLE, in Kentucky, 
and LyncuBURG, DANVILLE, and RicHMonD, 
in Virginia, manufacture tobacco. Tobacco 
is easily obtained from Havana, Cuba, and 
manufactured extensively at Key West and 
Tampa. Ss 
here are good harbors along the Southern 
ast, although they are not as numerous as 
they are farther north. Much 


5. Other 
manufactures 
in the South 


‘ransporta- 
tion of the coast line is too straight 
_ 1, Harbors to form harbors; and many that 


might otherwise be excellent are too shallow 
to admit large vessels. 

_ The most irregular coast is in the northern 
part, and there good harbors are most numer- 
ous. Trace the boundaries of Chesapeake 
Bay and note the important cities located 


» uponit. Locate Delaware Bay. Judging by 


the size of the coast cities, what other ports 
seem to be important? Our national govern- 
ment spends large sums of money each year 
caring for these harbors, — building jetties, 
dredging the sand away, and making their 
approaches safe. Three of the seven leading 

_ ports of the United States are located in the 
_ Southern States. They are New Orleans, 
- Galveston, and Baltimore. The opening of 
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the Panama Canal has given to these ports 
greatly increased opportunities for trade. 
Trace on the map (Fig. 446) the course that a 
ship may follow in sailing from New Orleans 
to San Francisco by the Panama Canal. 
The rivers play a very important part in 
transportation in the Southern States. The 
most important, of course, is the 
Mississippi River. With its 
tributaries it provides means of transporta- 
tion for an enormous region. By what water 
route can Richmond, Va., be reached? 
Washington, D.C.? Philadelphia? On Fig. 
215, note the number of rivers in these 


2. Rivers 


Fig. 79.—A planing mill in eastern North Carolina. 
Notice the great piles of boards in the yard behind 
the mill. 


states that are navigable. How far north- 
east can goods be carried on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries? How far northwest? 
What advantages of location does New Or-. 
leans enjoy? Why should it not be even as 
great a city as New York? 

On page 180 are shown the railroads in 
these states. All important points have 
many connections with one an- : 
other by rail. Among these are in ae 
some of the leading railways of the country. 
The Southern, the Southern Pacific, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Seaboard Air Line, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Central of Georgia, 
the Rock Island, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Illinois Central, and the Santa Fé may be 
mentioned here. Trace the principal trunk- 
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line railroads on the railroad map (Fig. 217). 
What railroads pass through your home 
city? 

Baurimor:E is the largest city in the South- 
Baltimore and ¢rn, States, and the seventh 
vicinity city in population in the United 
(1) Animpor- States. Situated near the head 
tant seaport’ —_ of Chesapeake Bay, it has an 
excellent harbor and a favorable location 
for trade. Indeed, with steamship lines to 
other seaports by the Atlantic coast, and to 


Fia. 80. — River steamers at New Orleans. 
of freight, as well as passengers, up and down the river. 


Europe, South America, the West Indies, 
and Panama, Baltimore is one of the great 
seaports of the world. 

This city is also one of the greatest rail- 


road centers of the south. At terminals of. 


the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Western 
Maryland railroads, an unending line of 
trains is continually unloading grain, cotton, 
coal, and fertilizer, to be shipped by rail or 
steamship all over the world. The location of 
the city so far from the coast gives to the city 
the advantage of being near to the sources 
of raw material. How does Baltimore re- 
semble New Yorkin this respect? Boston? 


AX 


/ 
4 


(2) A rail- 
road center 


These boats carry large amounts 


Baltimore is a great manufacturing city. 
Within the city limits there are over twenty- 
five hundred manufacturing es- (3) Manu- 
tablishments, and just outside facturing 
the city limits there are many more. The 
annual value of the products of these indus- 
tries is nearly $200,000,000. 

In the development of these manufactur- 
ing industries, Baltimore has always been 
able to obtain power easily from (4) Power for 
falls within the city limits and ™enwfacturing 
from the coal of western 
Maryland. Within recent 
years electrical power has 
been developed near the 
mouth of the Susquehanna 
River. This power is suffi- 
cient to furnish much power 
for manufacturing and trans- 
portation purposes in the 
city. 

Baltimore is a_ beautiful 
city. The streets are wide, 
‘clean, and well (6) Provisions 
paved. The in- /r health 
dustrial buildings, especially 
those occupied by large man- 
ufacturing companies, are 
well lighted and sanitary. 
‘The homes of the city are, 
well built, with plenty of 
open space for air and light. 

Baltimore is the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University ; and a few miles south, at ANNAP- 
OLIS, is the United States Naval Academy, 
which prepares officers for the navy, as West 
Point prepares them for the army. 

WIiMINcTON, on the Delaware River, is 
the largest city in Delaware. It is noted 
especially for shipbuilding, the _. . 
manufacture of cars and heavy Wiese . 
machinery. It is associated with Baltimore 
and Philadelphia as an important a 
turing center. 


| /Southwest of Baltimore, on the Foti: 


River, is the District of Columbia, where - 
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WASHINGTON, our national capital (Fig. 81), 
is situated. This site was chosen for the 
District of capital long ago, when this was 
Columbia near the center of the settled 
part of the country. On Figure 183 you will 
find a star showing where that center is 
now. The District of Columbia does not 
form a part of any state, but is controlled 
directly by the national government. 


Washington is unlike other cities in 
two respects. In the first place, since it 
was certain that it would one. J7f day be 
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Just at the mouth of the James River is 
Hampton Roads, said to be the finest land- 
locked harbor on the eastern Cities of 
coast of the United States. On Virginia 
the peninsula that projects 1. Norfolk and 
north of this harbor are Ou “7 
Pornt Comrort with its huge hotels, For- 


TRESS Monrog, and Newport News; and 
on the opposite side are PortsmMouTH and 
Norroutx. The harbor of Norfolk admits 
large ocean-going steamers, and it is the 
terminus of railroad lines from the west and 


very large, it was carefully planned, with wide 
streets and many parks. For that reason it 
is more beautiful than most cities. In the 
second place, the people, unlike those of other 
large cities, are not chiefly interested in manu- 
facturing and commerce. Here reside the 
President and his cabinet, members of Con- 
gress, and the foreign ambassadors and other 
representatives of the great nations of the 
world. Besides these there are many thou- 
sands of men and women at work in the dif- 
ferent departments of the government. The 
chief buildings, therefore, are not. factories 
and private offices, but. government build- 
meslig. Bn eon t 


vu 


Fie. 81.— The N ational Capitol Building at Washington. 


south, which has made it a great shipping 
point for coal, cotton, lumber, tobacco, 
vegetables, and other products. Norfolk 
is also connected by navigable waters with 
Richmond, with Baltimore, Washington, and 
other cities on the Chesapeake, by canal 
through the Great Dismal Swamp southward 
to Pamlico and Albemarle sounds, and with 
all the cities of the Atlantic coast and of 
Europe by the ocean. At Newport News 
there is one of the great shipyards for the 
building of ocean steamers and war vessels, 
supplied also with dry docks for the over- 
hauling of great ships. 

Up the James River a few miles is the site 
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of Jamestown, where the early colonists 
struggled for the first permanent foothold in 
2. Richmond the United States, and where 
and vicinity = =John Smith showed himself so 
daring and prudent in providing for the 
settlers. Just to the north of this deserted 
place is Wzuti1aMsBurG, famous during 
colonial days as the capital of Virginia. 
Across the peninsula on the York River is 
Yorktown, where Cornwallis surrendered. 


Fic. 82. — A view of Richmond, showing the capitol. 


Nearly 200 miles from the mouth of the 
James River is the city of Ricumonp. It 
is finely situated in a group of hills at the 
upper edge of the tidewater region. This 
elevation gives to the city a healthful loca- 
tion. Where the James River flows over the 
rocks from the Piedmont to the Coast Plain 
considerable water power has been developed 
and has for many years been used by the 
flour mills at this point. 

Richmond is an important railroad center 
with branches extending to the cities of the 
coast and to the various cities in the interior. 
From the fertile agricultural section of Vir- 


ginia and Maryland tobacco is shipped into 
the city, and from the states farther south it 
receives large shipments of cotton. The chief 
manufactured articles are tobacco, flour, and 
shoes. 7 

The old capitol building, located in a park 
in the center of the city, and the famous 
statues of Washington and Stonewall Jack- 
son, are objects of interest to every visitor. 
What interesting historical facts can you 
mention about the 
city of Richmond ? 

The other Atlantic 
coast cities are chiefly 
engaged in shipping 
cottON witmington, 
and lum- Charleston, 
ber, and pads. 2a 
most of 
them are located 
near the mouths of 
rivers, so that these 
goodsmay bebrought © 
to them by water as 
well as by rail. In 
these cities there is 
important manufac- 
turing, especially of 
cotton goods and 
lumber. 

WILMINGTON is an 
largest and most im- 
portant port in North Carolina. It is an 
important railroad center. The principal 
manufactured articles are lumber products, 
cotton goods, machinery, and fertilizers. 

Two of the best-known seaports are 
CHARLESTON and SavaNnnaH, both long noted 
as shipping points for cotton (Fig. 83), 
lumber, and other goods. Charleston is one 
of the leading lumber ports in the South. 
From what section does the lumber come to 
these ports? 

A number of the important cities of North 
Carolina have developed in the interior of 
the state. They are Ratzicn, Durga, 
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GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM, 


and CuHaruoTTE. All these 
Other cities ee ee Lioleen 
of North fertile agricultural 
Carolina region. Tobacco 
and South and cotton are 
Carolina 


raised in abun- 
dance. The principal manufac- 
turing in these cities is con- 
nected with these industries. 
Charlotte is the largest city in 
North Carolina, and Raleigh is 
the capital. The climate of 
North Carolina in the Pied- 
mont and among the mountains 
is extremely healthful and in- 
-vigorating. For this” reason 
this region is a popular health 
center for all seasons. Asheville is one of 
the most noted health resorts in the country. 
Cotumsta is the capital of South Caro- 
ina and the second largest city in the state. 
It is located on a branch of the Santee River 
on the Fall Line (Fig. 58), at the head of the 
navigation. Power for manufacturing pur- 
poses is developed here. Cotton manufac- 
turing is an important industry. In the 
western part of the state SPARTANBURG 


i: PRE os : Copyright, 1908, by N. Brock. 
Fic. 34. — Asheville, situated in a valley among the high mountains of 


western North Carolina. 
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Copyright, 1900, by Detrott Photographic Co. 


Fic. 83. — Thousands of bales of cotton on one of the wharves at Savannah, 


ready for shipment. 


and GREENVILLE are two rapidly growing 
cities. 


|-Artanta, the “Gate City,” is one of the 


4ew large cities not located upon a water 
route. Northeast of it, for over atlanta and 

350 miles, there is no easy pass other cities 

across the mountains, and until ™ Georgia 

1880, in all that distance, no railway crossed 
the Appalachian Mountains. Railroad com- 
munication between the Southern States, east 
of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, and the states in the 
lower Mississippi Valley and 
the West, was made possible 
by building railroads along 
the Piedmont Belt and 
around the southern end of 
the Appalachian Mountains. 
Atlanta is situated on a 
direct line of communication 
between the eastern and 
western states of the South- 
ern section. It is also ad- 
vantageously located at the 
foot of the Appalachian 
Mountains, and from here 
railroads have been built 
into the valleys and through 
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the passes of these mountains. Atlanta has 
thus become a great railway center with 
lines reaching out to the seaports on the 
Atlantic Coast and the Gulf and to the 
interior cities in the Mississippi Valley in 
the West. 

Owing to its favorable situation as a rail- 
way shipping point, Atlanta is the leading 
interior wholesale market of the South. The 
trade that it carries on with these states 
brings enormous quantities of raw materials 
which are made into manufactured goods 
in the city. The manufactured articles are 
lumber, cotton, and iron products. Much of 
the power for this manufacturing is obtained 
from hydro-electric plants, built many miles 
away on the Chattahoochee, the Tennessee, 
sand other rivers. 

In northwest Georgia there are a number 

of thriving cities engaged in the coal and iron 
‘industries. Chief among these is Rome, which 
is situated in the mountainous region. In 
the central part of the state, in a section noted 
Other interior for its timber and agricultural 
cities of resources, are AuGusTA, Macon, 
OUTS and CotumBus. These cities 
are located on rivers where they cross the Fall 
Line. In these cities water power and elec- 
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tric power have been developed and are used 
for manufacturing purposes. The chief 
manufactured articles are textiles, made 
from cotton raised in the vicinity, wood- 


alee 


work from the timber resources, and steel _ 


and iron utensils from the iron mills. 

BIRMINGHAM, in northern Alabama, is the 
center of the coal and iron industries of the 
South. From the mines in the Birming- 
vicinity it secures the raw mate- ham and 
rial for .its furnaces, rolling Montgomery 
mills, steel mills, and machine shops. Three 
quarters of the Alabama iron ore is obtained 
from the Birmingham districts. So exten- 
sive are its iron and coal interests that it has 
been called “The Pittsburgh of the South.” 
Thousands of skilled workmen residing in 
the city are employed in making steel and 
in the manufacture of steel products. De- 
scribe the process of making steel (p. 37). 

Birmingham is a very important railroad 
center. It has railroad connections with the 
leading cities and seaports of the South. 

In the central part of Alabama, on the 
Alabama River, is Montgomery, the capi- 
tal of the state, and the first capital of the 
Confederacy. It is situated in a fertile 
agricultural region in which cotton, grain, 


Fig. 85.— A view of Atlanta. rn a eu 


fruit, 
are raised in abun- 


- Gities of the commer- 


gable for large 


a distance of two 
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and tobacco 


dance. Steamboats 
onthe Alabama River 
and railroads connect 
the city with Mobile. 

JACKSONVILLE is 
the largest city and 


center 
of Florida. 
It is situated on the 
St. John’s River, 
about fourteen miles 
from the mouth. 
This river is navi- 


eastern cial 
Florida 


steamers not only to 
Jacksonville, but for 


hundred miles above 
the city. Jacksonville is a busy shipping 
center for cotton, fruits, and fertilizers. 
The principal industries are shipbuilding, 
and iron and steel manufacturing. 

On the east coast of Florida, near its 
southern extremity, is the seaport of M1amt. 


- There are also numerous resorts for health 


and recreation, along the eastern coast. 
Patm Bracw is the most noted. What 
other health resorts on the Atlantic coast 
gan you mention? 

New Orteans, one of the great cities of 
he United States, is the largest city of the 
New Orleans Gulf States. The city is situ- 
(8) Sizeand ated on the Mississippi River 
location = about one hundred miles above 


’ the oa of the river, on an arm of the 


; Gulf of Mexico called Lake Pontchartrain, at 


the place where the river and the lake are 
nearest together. Where the river passes the 
city, it makes a great bend to the south in 
the form of a half circle, so that the city is 
built in the form of a crescent. It is on this 
account that New Orleans is pently called 
ie Crescent City. 
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Fig. 86.— A view of Birmingham. 


This particular location was selected for the 
site of the city, because the sailing ships of 
two centuries ago could reach it by crossing 
the lake, although they could not sail a hun- 
dred miles up the river without great diffi- 
culty. On account of the shallow water, the 
large ocean steamers now in use cannot enter 
the lake, but they can reach the city by the 
river route. 

When we recall the advantages for trade 
and commerce that New York City possesses 
because of its water connections (9)" Interior 
with the West, we can readily connections by 
understand why New Orleans is 7%” "4 “er 
a great commercial city. New Orleans is 
situated in the main waterway of the greatest 
and most productive valley in North America. 
Pittsburgh on the Ohio, St. Paul on the 
Mississippi, and Kansas City on the Mis- 
souri, can all be reached from New Or- 
leans by boat. Like New York, New 
Orleans is connected with the interior of 
the country by rail as well as by water. 
Through the [Illinois Central, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Southern Pacific and 
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Fig. 87.— Lafayette Square, New Orleans. 


many other railroads, every section of the 
country can be reached. 

For commerce with ports on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and with the ports on the 
(3) Its ocean Gulf of Mexico, New Orleans 
trade occupies a favorable position. 
The Panama Canal has increased this trade 
and opened the way for trade with the western 
ports of North and South America, with the 
islands in the Pacific, and with the distant 
countries of Asia. 

The advantages which New 
Orleans possesses for commerce 
(4) Rankin With the markets 
Wah isang and ports of the 
United States, and with the ports 
of other countries have made it 
possible for the city to attain in 
1914 second rank in total com- 
merce among the cities of the 
United States. It is the larg- 
est cotton market in the United 
States, and exports, in addition 
to cotton, sugar, rice, lumber, 
grain, and tobacco. 

New Orleans is not only a great 
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commercial center but 
an important manu- 
facturing (5) Manu- 
center also. facturing 
Sugar refining is the 
principal industry. 

Mositz, the chief 
seaport of Alabama, 
is situ- Other Gulf 
ated on ports — 
the Mobile River at 
the entrance to 
Mobile Bay. It is 
the leading city of 
the state, and one of 
the important cotton 
markets in the United 
States. Ithas gained 
its ‘Important posi- 
tion in commerce be- 
cause it is the natural outlet of one of the 
great cotton regions in the United States. 
This city is the center of a large trade with 
the Gulf cities. 

In Florida are Tampa and PENSACOLA, 
both with excellent harbors, and both rapidly 
growing cities. Besides its cigar manufactur- 
ing (p. 67), Tampa has a growing trade with 
the West Indies. It is the terminus of im- 


portant railways, and is the nearest port on 
the mainland in the country to the Panama 


By courtesy of Mississippi River Commission. 


Fic. 88.— The embankment, or levee, along the Mississippi, built to 
prevent the river from overflowing the flood plain, 


center 
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Canal. Owing to the canal, the trade of 
both Pensacola and Tampa has already 
greatly increased. 

Key West, the most southern seaport in 
the United States and the nearest to the 
Panama Canal, is situated on a small island 
of coral formation, about one hundred miles 
southwest of the mainland of Florida. The 
island has been made into a safe harbor, 
defended by a fort with modern fortifications. 
Tobacco manufacturing i is the most important 
industry. The city is 
connected by a railroad 
running over the Florida 
Keys to the mainland. 

The’ most important 
seaport on the Gulf is 
Galveston GALVES 
(1) Importance TON. In 
as @ seaport the value 
of its exports it ranks 
next to New Orleans 
and is, therefore, the 
third seaport in impor- 
tance in the United 
States. It has a splendid 
harbor protected by a 
great sea wall. At its 
docks ships from New 
York, New Orleans, Key 
West, Havana, Vera 
Cruz, and various ports 
in South America, Europe, and Asia unload 
merchandise for shipment across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco and to various cities 
in Texas and Mexico. These ships go away 
loaded with great cargoes of cotton, wool, 
grain, fruit, and vegetables. 

Galveston is an important railroad ter- 
minal, bringing all the cities of Texas and the 
(2) Importance West in close communication 
as a railroad with its port. There is also 
‘ some manufacturing here, giving 
rise to iron foundries, machine shops, plan- 
ing mills, vast grain elevators, and flour 
mills. . 


‘ cultural section and very productive. 


} oo js / 
he eastern part of Texas is a fertile agri- 
For 


this reason many large cities of 


Other 
Texas are located here. Two cities 
of them are Datuas and Fort of Texas 


Worru — both shipping points, @) Cites of 


the former for cotton, the latter ee aed 

for cattle from the plains of the West. Dallas 
is also a busy distributing center for inland 
trade. AUSTIN, the capital, is on the Colo- 
rado River. San Antonio, the largest city 


Fic. 89.— A view of the harbor, Galveston. 


in the state, lies farther southwest. It is 
noted for its mild winter climate. Thou- 
sands of people from the cold northern cities 
ke this city a popular winter resort. 
OUSTON is the third city in size and the 
second in importance in manufacturing. It is 
also an important commercial center, being 
closely connected with the Gulf by the Houston 
Ship Channel. Houston is an important rail- 
road center with railroads reaching out to every 
important city in Texas and the southwest. 
Eu Paso, the chief city of western Texas, 
is the most important railroad center in the 
Southwest. As its name indicates, it is a 
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Fic. 90.— The Alamo, at San Antonio—an old Spanish church, famous 


in the history of Texas. 


pass in the mountains. Through this pass 
railroads radiate to the north, the west, and 
(2) Cities of also into the interior of Mexico. 
western Texas Tt js situated convenient to a 
rich mining district. Large quantities of ore 
are shipped to the two large smelting plants 
that are located here. 

Although Oklahoma is new, there has 
already been great development of agricul- 


Chief ture, oil and other industries, 
cities of and no doubt there will be 
Oklahoma 


much greater advance in the 
next few years. The progress in manufac- 
turing is indicated by the number and size of 
cities and towns that have already sprung 
up. The largest is the capital, OKLAHOMA 
City, but MusKoGEE, 
GuTHRIE, TULSA, and 
SHAWNEE are also large 
and growing cities. 
Mempuis is another 
large and rapidly grow- 
ing south- 
ern city. 
It is situated in Ten- 
nessee, on a bluff, with 
the Mississippi River at 


Memphis 


its base. Why is that a favor- 
able location for the growth of 
a large city? Memphis is the 
most important trading center 
for towns of Tennessee, north- 
ern Mississippi, and eastern 
Arkansas. It receives from 
these towns agricultural prod- 
ucts and sends back to them 
manufactured articles and sup- 
plies. It is a railroad center, 
a noted river port, and one of 
the greatest cotton centers and 
lumber markets of the South. 
The principal exports are cot- 
ton, lumber, coal, and grain. 
In what respects are Memphis 
and Atlanta similar? 

The great quantity of cotton 
raised in the lower Mississippi Valley re- 
quires a large number of in- Giies in 
terior cotton markets and the lower 
shipping ports. SHREVEPORT, Mississippi 
Pine Buurr, Forr Suir, and Valley 
Litrye Rock, on the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and Baron Roucr, NaTcHez, 
and VicksBuRG, on the Mississippi River, 
are important centers for cotton, and distrib- 
uting points for merchandise and manu- 
factured articles used in this section. Many 
of these cities are interested also in sugar, 
lumber, grain, and fruits. ; 

LoursviLLE, the principal city of Ken- 
tucky, is beautifully situated on the rapids 
of the Ohio River about four hundred miles 


Fic. 91.— A view of a part of Oklahoma City. 
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above its mouth. 
It has an extensive 
Louisville and river 
vicinity front, 
affording ample 
space for the loca- 
tion of docks and 
warehouses. Steam- 
boats on the Ohio 
connect this city 
with cities on the 
Mississippi River. 
The government is 
now busily engaged 
improving the facili- 
ties for transporta- 
tion on the Ohio 
River above the 
city. When _ the ’ 
present plans are Fig. 92.— A view of Memphis. 
- completed, it will be 
possible for large boats to pass from Pitts- | mineral resources of the Appalachian Moun- 
burgh to Cairo and down the Mississippi. | tains. Tobacco is one of the principal prod- 
A canal around the falls of the Ohio permits | ucts of the state, and Louisville is the center 
steamboats to pass through the city. of the tobacco industry. It is the largest 
Louisville is located in the midst of a great | tobacco market in the world. The city is 
agricultural region, and it is near to the | also an important manufacturing center. 


a Ora Fig. 93.— A view of Louisville. 
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Its manufactured products are tobacco, 
liquors, dressed meats, agricultural imple- 
ments, and clothing. 

Lexington, whose population is 35,099, is 
an agricultural and stock-raising center. 

In the central part of Kentucky, pleasantly 
situated on the Kentucky River, is FRANK- 
ForT, the capital of the state. The blue- 
grass region, a remarkably fertile agricul- 
tural section, lies to the east of this city. 
Frankfort is, therefore, interested in agri- 
culture and stock raising. Considerable 


manufacturing is also done in this city. 


It is on the Tennessee River (Fig. 94), at 
a point which makes it a gateway somewhat 
like Atlanta. There is much Nashville, 
manufacturing here, especially Knoxville,and 
of articles made of iron and Chattanooga 
wood. Another busy manufacturing city 
near by is KNoxvituE, which is not quite so 
large as Chattanooga. 

NAsuHVILLE, the capital of Tennessee, has 
sawmills, furniture factories, and flour mills. 
There are more than six hundred factories 
in this city. It is in the midst of a splendid 
farming country, and is a distributing point 
for supplies to the surrounding 
towns and farms. It is also 
one of the educational centers 
of the South, having Vander- 
bilt University, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and 
other important schools. There 
are several other well-known 
universities in the South, and 
each state supports a state uni- 
versity. Many of these take a 
high rank among the univer- 
sities of the country. 


~ [ Sif 
— . ° . B} A a % : 
Fia. 94.— Moccasin Bend in the Tennessee River, as seen from Lookout / A j 1. What states are included in 


Mountain. 
of the middle of the picture. 


WHEELING, West Virginia, has a fine situa- 
tion on the Ohio River. It is the largest city 
in the state and the most im- 
portant city on the Ohio River 
between Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati. In the vicinity of Wheeling there 
are extensive coal beds. Because fuel is 
cheap here, large manufactories have been 
built. The principal manufactured articles 
are iron and steel products, pottery, and flour. 
Farther down the river, about halfway to 
Louisville, is HuNTINGTON, a manufacturing 
city and a shipping point of considerable 
importance. 

If we recall the roughness of the plateau 
west of the Appalachians, we can understand 
the reason for the location of CHATTANOOGA. 


West Virginia 
cities 


Chattanooga is situated on the river bank just to the rig l 
| this group? 


2. What can you say 

| about their area and 
population? 3. Name and locate 
the principal mountains. 4. State 
the principal facts about the Coastal Plain. 
5. The Piedmont Plateau. 6. The Fall Line. 
7. The other plains found in these states. 8. The 
coast line. 9. Describe the climate. 10. How does 
agriculture rank in comparison with the other indus- 
tries? 11. Give facts showing the importance of the 
cotton crop. 12. What is the method of raising and 
marketing it? 13. Tell about the sugar industry. 
14, Rice. 15. Tobacco. 16. Other farm products. 
17. Live stock. 18. Lumbering. 19#Kinds of 
fishing. 20. The oyster industry.f/ 21. What 
about coal mining? 22. The produ€étion of iron 
ore? 23. Oil and natural gas? 24. Building stones 
and clays? 25. Phosphates? 26. State the ad- 
vances recently made in manufacturing. 27. How 
are conditions very favorable to manufacturing? 
28. Show the extent of cotton manufacture. 29. Ex- 
plain the value of the cotton gin; of the cotton seed. 


Review 
Questions 


_ Columbia. 


i 
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30. Give some idea of the importance of iron manu- 
facture, and name some of the principal centers for 
such work. 31. State similar facts in regard to 
manufactures from the forest. 32. Name and locate 
other kinds of manufacturing in these states. 
33. What advantages for transportation of goods 
does the South enjoy? 34. Recall the leading facts 
about Baltimore. 35. Washington and District of 
36. Cities of Virginia. 37. What are 
the principal industries of Charleston, Savannah, and 
Wilmington? 38. Name the other important cities 
of North and South Carolina. 39. What advantages 
does Atlanta possess for trade? 40. Name other 
cities of Georgia. 41. For what is Birmingham 
noted? 42. Locate Montgomery. 43. Name the 
cities on the western coast of Florida. 44. What is 
the capital of Florida? 45. Recall the leading facts 
about New Orleans. 46. Name the Gulf seaports. 
47. For what is Galveston noted? 48. Name the 
other important cities of Texas. 49. Of Oklahoma. 
50. Why is Memphis an important city? 51. Name 
the cities in the lower Mississippi Valley. For what 
is each noted? 52. Why is Louisville an important 
city? 53. Locate Frankfort. 54. What are the 
principal industries of Wheeling and Huntington? 
55. Give some facts about Nashville, Knoxville, and 
Chattanooga. 


EFT pilanare (Del.). 1. Which is the principal city 


in this state? 2. For what is it noted? 3. Why 
Review Ques- is it especially well situated for that 
tions by industry? 4. The principal indus- 
States tries of the state are fruit raising and 
farming. What two reasons can you give for this 
fact ? 

Maryland (Md.). 5. In which section is farming 
most important? Why? 6. What products can 
you expect from the mountains? Why? 7. Notice 
how branching Chesapeake Bay is. Why is it so 
irregular? 8. What influence must this have upon 
the number of oysters found there? 9. Why is Balti- 
more favorably situated for receiving coal and iron 
from Pennsylvania? 10. For canning fruit, vege- 
tables, and oysters? -11. Compare the size of Balti- 
more with that of Boston. 

Virginia (Va.). 12. Locate the fertile Great 
Valley that is.found in Virginia. 13. What kinds 
of agriculture are carried on here? 14. What 
river separates Virginia from Maryland? What 
river crosses the middle of Virginia? 15. How does 


‘Virginia rank in iron production (Fig. 206)? 16. Of 


what importance are the branching bays that enter 
Virginia? 17. If goods are to be shipped across the 
ocean from Kentucky (see map, Fig. 59), is it nearer 


_ to send them to Norfolk or to New York? 
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West Virginia (W. Va.). 18. What disadvantage 
is it to this state that it has no seacoast? 19. How 
could we reach the ocean by water from West Vir- 
ginia? 20. Where is the largest city? Why 
there? 21. How does this city compare in. size 
with Pittsburgh? 22. Should you expect to find 
much forest in this state? Why? 23. Much 
farming? 24. Coal, iron, petroleum, and natural 
gas are found here. Of what value are these? 

North Carolina (N.C.).. 25. Which part is moun- 
tainous? Name and locate the highest peak east of 
the Mississippi River. 26. What are the surface 
features of this state? 27. Which cities are men- 
tioned in the text? Where is each? For what is 
each important? 28. What capes do you find on the 
coast? 29. What are the leading industries? (See 
Figs. 186-219.) 

South Carolina (S.C.). 30. Describe the surface 
features of the state. 31. What are the principal 
industries? 32. What city is on the Fall Line? 
On the seacoast? For what is each important? 
33. Which city is largest? 

Georgia (Ga.). 34. Where are the mountains? 
35. The plains? 36. What are the industries? 
37. Trace the Fall Line across the state (Fig. 58). 
What cities are on it? 38. Why is Atlanta situated 
where it is? 39. How does it compare in size with 
the largest city in each of the three states just men- 
tioned? 40. How does it compare in size with 
Louisville, Buffalo, and Providence? 41. Name the 
two seaports. What do they ship? 

Florida (Fla.). 42. Explain the irregular south- 
ern coast and the Florida Keys. 43. Describe the 
climate. How does this influence the crops? 
44. What Florida cities were mentioned, and how is 
each important? Locate each. 45. What mineral 
product comes from Florida? 

Alabama (Ala.). 46. Trace the Fall Line across 
this state. What cities are situated onit? 47. Where 
is Mobile? How is it important? 48. Describe the 
location and industries of Birmingham. 49. What 
crops are raised in Alabama? 50. What cities are 
engaged in manufacturing cotton? 51. What cities 
are engaged in lumber manufacturing? 52. Com- 
pare Mobile in size with Atlanta and Birmingham. 

Mississippi (Miss.). 53. Why is there no large 
city on the coast? 54. In what way can the products 
of the state be shipped by water? 55. From what 
cities? 56. What are the products? 57. Why no 
mining? 58. What about the extent of cotton rais- 
ing in this state (Figs. 190, 191)? 

Louisiana (La.). 59. State the reasons for the 
great importance of New Orleans. 60. Why has it a 
better location than Mobile or Charleston? 61. Com- 
pare it in size with those cities. 62. With Boston and 
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Baltimore. 63. What large tributary enters the 
Mississippi in Louisiana? 64. What crops are raised 
in Louisiana? Why there? 

Texas (Tex.). 65. Where are the mountains? 
66.. Where are the forests? Why there? 67. What 
are the industries on the western plains? - 68. What 
city lies in the western part? Why there? 
69. What cities are in eastern Texas? 70. For 
what is Galveston noted? 71. Compare it in size 
with New Orleans and Charleston. 72. Texas is how 
many times as large as Pennsylvania? (For area, 
see table in Appendix.) 73. Add together the areas 
of all the Northeastern States, and compare the total 
with the area of Texas. 74. Compare the population 
of Texas with thatof Massachusetts. (See Appendix.) 

Oklahoma (Okla.). 75. What about the climate 
of the western part? 76. What crops are raised here? 
77. Into what river does the state drain? 78. Name 
and locate the chief cities. : 

Arkansas (Ark.). 79. What large river enters the 
Mississippi in this state? 80. There is much forest 
in Arkansas. In what part? 81. Is Arkansas in 
the cotton belt? (See Fig. 190.) 82. The capi- 
tal is the largest city. Compare it in size with 


Memphis. Why is it less favorably situated than 
that city? 

Tennessee (Tenn.). 83. Where are the moun- 
tains? The plains? 84. Name two cities among 


the mountains. For what is each important? 
85. State facts about two other cities in Tennessee. 
86. Which city is the largest? (See Appendix.) 
87. What large rivers drain the state? 88. What 
are the leading industries in this state? 

Kentucky (Ky.). 89. Why should this state be 
better adapted to tobacco raising than Ohio? 90. 
Of what importance is the limestone of Kentucky? 
91. Where are most of the cities? Why there? 
92. What products from Kentucky are mentioned? 
93. Which is the largest city? For what important? 
94. What other cities are mentioned? 


1. Draw an outline map of these states. Add 
the principal rivers and cities, and the state bound- 


Seat aries. 2. Represent this group of 
uggestions states in sand, showing the mountains 
and plains. 3. Make a collection of articles manu- 


factured from cotton, and add them to the school 
collection. 4. Make a collection of different kinds of 
wood grown in the Southern States. 5. Raise some 
cotton and rice in the schoolroom. 6. Name other 
advantages that the mild climate of the South brings; 
for instance, in regard to clothing; coal for heating 
houses; and kinds of houses. Do you see any disad- 
vantages in such a climate? 7. How are the peo- 


ple of New England and those of the South depend- 
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ent upon each other in the work they do? 8. What 
two letters stand for District of Columbia? 9. Name 
and locate the capital of each state in the Southern 


a 


group. 10. Write the abbreviations for each of these — 
states. 
jee 5. Central States 


1. Name the large rivers of this group. 2. Draw 


a sketch map showing them. 3. Into what ocean 
does the Red River of the North 
flow? 4. Sketch the five Great 
Lakes. 
cities printed in large type. 


Map study 


5. Locate upon each of these sketches the . 
6. Are any of the very — 


large cities in these states not situated on rivers or 


lakes? 7. How far did the glacier advance in these 
states (Fig. 12)? 8. In what ways must the Great 


_Lakes have influenced the development of this re- 


gion? 9. Where are mountains found in these 
states? 10. What does the fact that there are so 
many rivers tell about the rainfall? ; 


A little over a hundred years ago, when 
the pioneers had pushed across the Appa- 
lachian Mountains into Ohio, gece 
they were gladdened by the features 
sight of immense tracts of level 1. Extent of 
land (Fig. 95). For hundreds level ae 
of miles the plains slope gently toward the 
Mississippi; and beyond that river, they 
slowly rise again, for hundreds of miles, to the 
very base of the Rocky Mountains. 

In western South Dakota and in southern 
Missouri, low mountains rise above the plains. 
There is a hilly region around the western 
end of Lake Superior, in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota; and in eastern Ohio 
there is also hilly land, for the Appalachian 
Plateau extends into these states. With the 


exception of these small areas of mountains. 


and hilly lands, most of the region is a vast 
level tract, quite unlike the hilly and moun- 
tainous country farther east. What are the 
names of the mountains of the Central States? 
The hearts of the pioneers were gladdened 
not only because the land was level, but be- 
cause a large part of it was free 9 apcence of 
from forests and bowlders. In trees and 
many sections of New England be parr 
weeks of hard labor were required to remove 
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the trees from a single acre, and to drag away 
or bury the bowlders. On the prairies 
of the Central States, however, such labor 
was unnecessary, for there were hundreds of 
‘thousands of square miles covered with grass 
| (Fig. 95). 

Being so far from the coast, this region is 
not influenced by sea breezes, as are some of 
our states. Florida, for ex- 
ample, being nearly surrounded 
by water, receives breezes from 
the ocean that greatly temper 
the heat of summer. Similar 
breezes greatly temper the cold in winter, for 


Climate 


1. The tem- 
perature, with 
reasons for the 
extremes 


water that they influence the climate near 
them much as the ocean does, only to a less’ 
degree. Thus the climate is cooler in 
summer, and warmer in winter, along the 
shores of the lakes, than at a distance from 
them. 

Since these states are so far from the ocean 
one might suppose that they would receive 
little rain. This is true of the 9 the tai of 
western part of Kansas, Ne- rain, with 
braska, and the two Dakotas, ***S° 
where the climate is arid. The reason for 
this arid climate has already been stated. 
With the exception of the western border, 


Fic. 95.— A view on the level plains of the Mississippi Valley. For hundreds of miles there is just such 
level land as this. 


the ocean does not become so cold as the land. 
Thus water makes the temperatures of the 
two seasons more nearly equal, or equalizes 
it. For that reason such a climate is said to 
be equable. 

Because the Central States are so far from 
the ocean, the summers are very warm, while 
the winters are very cold. It is often as hot 
there in summer as it is in the Southern 
States; but in winter the coldest part of our 
country is in North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Such a climate, with hot summers and cold 


winters, is common in the interior of con- | 


tinents and is, therefore, called a continental 

climate. _ It is also said to be eatreme, in dis- 

_ tinction from a climate that is equable. 

The Great Lakes are such large bodies of 
G 


however, the Central States have ample rain 
for farming, as is indicated by their many 
rivers. This rain is brought from the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean by the 
winds which every few days blow from the 
south and east. 

From eastern Ohio to western Nebraska, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, agriculture is a very Amieques 
important industry. Indeed, east of the 
millions of persons in Europe arid lands 
and in our coast cities look to 1. Its impor- 
the Mississippi Valley for their i 
bread, meat, and other food, as they look to 
the South for cotton. 

The farms vary greatly in size, from a few 
acres to several thousand, but the majority 
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Retain from 80 to 160 acres. In the main, 
they resemble the one in Indiana that is 


2. Afarmin here described. On this In- 
pediane diana farm of 160 acres, is a 
ee house in which the family lives, 
fe orgs with a barn near by for horses, 


milch cows, and hay, with possibly a silo, 
and with sheds near it for storing grain 
and farming implements. 

A windmill perhaps at the rear of the house 
cos the milk house well supplied with cold 

water, and also fills the water troughs in the 
Fe ayaa. Near the house is an orchard of 
apple, peach, and pear trees, 
with a few rows of berry bushes 
in one part, and a chicken house 
in another (Fig. 98). Here 
enough chickens are raised to 
supply some meat, and all the 
eggs that are needed, with some 
to sell. Between the orchard 
and the barn, is a garden of 
vegetables. Still back of that 
are several pigpens, in which 
hogs are fattened for home 
use, and also for the market.. 

Farther away from the house 
are fields in which there are at 
- least three or four 


(2) The fields, 
- what is different kinds of 
es with their crops. Every farmer in that 


vicinity expects to raise corn, 
wheat, or both — perhaps sixty acres in all 
—some other kind of grain and some grass 
for grazing and for hay. 
_ After these crops are harvested, they are 
either sold or fed to stock — horses, cattle, 
hogs, or sheep — upon the farm. The latter 
plan is often followed, chiefly because it pays 
better to fatten stock and sell it, than to sell the 
crops themselves. There are generally two or 
three good milch cows on the farm, which not 
only supply the family with fresh milk and but- 
ter, but furnish some cream or butter to sell. 
_ Inthe vicinity of the many towns and villages 
in rural communities there are fine farm homes 
: 


i 


where the farmer and his family enjoy all the 
advantages of rural and city life. Farm homes 
distant from villages are brought (3) social life 
into communication with neigh- ew oe neighbor- 
bors, friends, and tradespeople by ” 
the telephone, the parcel post, and rural delivery 
of mail. The state is covered by a network 
of interurban railway lines. This makes travel 
in rural sections very convenient. Many 
farmers, too, have automobiles which they 
use much in visiting neighbors and friends. 
Farm life is no longer as lonesome as it used 
to be and the hard work of the farm has been 


Fic. 98.— A farmer feeding his chickens and turkeys. 


much reduced by labor-saving machinery. 
The farmer enjoys this life (4) Why farm 
greatly, because he likes to take /*/ # altractive 
care of his stock, to work in the soil, and to 
watch his crops grow. In addition, he is 
able to raise most of his own food, and his 
whole life is more independent than that of 
persons in a town or city. 

Some of our greatest men have come from - 
farms. Can you name two Presidents who 
spent their childhood on farms of the Central 
States? Where were their homes? What 
can you tell about their early life? 

Corn (Fig. 100) is raised in most of the 
states of the Union, and you have already 


learned how important it isin the South. It 


es 
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Fig. 99.— A farmer cutting and binding wheat in the harvest season. 


is in the Central States, however, that we find 
the greatest amount. The corn belt of the 
country (Fig. 186) extends from 


3%. Indian corn, a 
Ohio to central Kansas and 


or maize 

(1) Extentto Nebraska, with smaller quan- 
which it is tities raised to the north, 
raised 


south, east, and west of it. 
Farmers within this belt usually expect 
to devote from one third to one half 
of their land to corn; therefore, in 
traveling across these states in sum- 
mer, one sees cornfields in every 
direction. 

The seed is planted in rows in 
the springtime. Soon the little 
stalks appear above 
ground, growing 
rapidly during 
the hot summer months, un- 
til they reach a height of 
from seven to ten feet 
(Fig. 101). In order to 
keep the soil loose, and 
kill the weeds, the 
ground between the 
rows is plowed when 


(2) How it ts 
cultivated and 
harvested 


the corn is oung: Fie. 100. — Two ears of corn, the one on the left with the 
y 83 husk turned down to show the kernels of corn on the cob. 


but as it grows higher, 
the shade of its leaves protects the soil from 
both drought and weeds. 

A cornfield usually presents the most 


beautiful appearance in July, when the corn 
“tassels out” (Fig. 101).. The plants then 
entirely hide the ground from view, and the 
rich green a stalks, with their long, 
slender leaves, bend to the breezes 
in the most graceful manner. 

If the stalk is to be 

used as fodder for cattle 
in winter, it is cut be- 
fore frost, when the 
kernels on the cob are 
still somewhat soft and 
milky. If left until 
after frost, the grain 
hardens, and then the 
harvest season begins. 
Men drive into the 
fields in wagons and 
tear the husks from 
the ear, spending day 
after day at that kind 
of work. ) 

Corn is put to many 


uses. Much that is 
raised is ‘hy 
fed tox gare 


cattle and hogs, as 
already stated. Some 
is made into hominy and breakfast foods, or 
into corn meal. Starch is another product, 
and a very extensive use of the grain is in the 
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manufacture of whisky in dis- 
tilleries. ‘There are many distil- 
leries in Sr. Louis, and other 
cities within the corn belt. 
Peoria, in central Illinois, is an- 
other great center for distilleries. 
The chief corn-producing states 
are Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Indiana. 
Wheat, like corn, is produced 
in all the Central States, as well 
4 Wheat as in other parts of 
(1) Extent of the country (Fig. 
us production 188). It is an es- 
pecially important product in 
Kansas,, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and Indiana ; 
but the section which at present 
is most noted for wheat is the 
valley of the Red River of the North 
(Fig. 102). In this valley there is a broad, 
level plain, including western Minnesota, 
eastern North and South Dakota, and a por- 
tion of Manitoba, which is one of the finest 
wheat regions in the world. 
Upon this plain one may ride on the train 
northward toward Winnipeg all day long, 
and see scarcely a single crop 
besides wheat. Most of the 
farms are of moderate size, but 
some are enormous. For example, one farm 
in North Dakota contains over thirty thou- 


(2) How culti- 
vated on a large 
farm 


Fig. 101.— View in a cornfield in Nebraska. Notice how very tall the 


corn grows in this fertile soil. 


sand’ acres. How many square miles is 
that? 

¥Ehe great quantity of wheat produced in 
the Red River Valley and the neighboring 
region has helped in the growth (3) rpuence of 
of the cities of MINNEAPOLIS, wheat on 

Sr. Pau, and Duturs. Ithas 7" % es 
also caused the growth of cities in the midst 
of the wheat fields, like Farco in North 
Dakota and Stoux Fatts in South Dakota. 
Since most of the grain is shipped to the 
East or South, it has influenced the growth 
of scores of other cities along the Great Lakes, 


Fic. 102.— Harvesting wheat on a large farm on the plains of the fertile Rea River Valley of the North, 
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Fic. 103.— A scene on a chicken farm in southern Missouri. 
hundreds of chickens on this farm. 


the Mississippi River, and even on the Atlan- 
tic coast. State how this can be. 

While each farm in the Central States 
usually has a small orchard, like that on the 
5. Fruitsand Indiana farm, fruit raising is a 
feast special industry in those sections 
(1) Fruits where the climate and soil are 
favorable, as in the neighborhood of the Great 
Lakes. You ‘have already learned that the 
immense area of water in these lakes, which 
do not freeze over in winter, renders the 
summers cooler, and the winters warmer, 
than they would otherwise be. This is why 
the grape belt of western New York (p. 33) 
extends westward along the shores of Lake 
Erie far into Ohio. 

- The Michigan Peninsula, which has Lake 
Michigan on the west, and Lakes Huron 
and Erie on the east, is also a noted fruit- 


raising region. Here great 
quantities of peaches, apples, 
and other fruits are produced. 
With what part of the Atlantic — 
coast can this fruit region be 
best compared (p. 29) ? 

While these regions are es- 
pecially noted, the raising of © 
fruits is common in all the Cen- 
tral States. Among the kinds 
raised are peaches, grapes, apples, 
cherries, plums, and berries. 

Vegetables of many kinds, 
such as sweet corn, potatoes, 
turnips, beets, cab- 
bages, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, lettuce, pumpkins, 
squashes, and celery are also 
raised in all of the Central 
States. Some of these are 
grown for use at home, some 
for canneries, and some for sale 
in the cities. The fact that 
there are so many cities makes 
truck farming profitable in their - 
neighborhood, as is the case in 
New England. 

Tobacco is another valuable farm product 
in the Central States (Fig. 193). While it 
is raised in many sections, the 

= 6. Tobacco 
greatest quantity comes from 
Ohio, which ranks. with Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee as leading tobacco 
states. Sr. Louis is an important tobacco 
market. What other cities have the same 
industry (pp. 67 and 75)? 

Some domestic animals are raised on almost 
every farm. Among these the most im- 
portant are horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, hens, and turkeys. Some 
farms, however, are mainly de- (4) principal 
voted to one or a few kinds kinds, and their 
(Fig. 103). For example, in “ion 
the more hilly sections, where it is not easy 
to cultivate grain, cattle and sheep are 
numerous, and dairying is important. Ohio 


(2) Vegetables. 


There are 


7. Domestic 
animals 
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is one of the foremost sheep-raising stat<s 
More horses and more hogs are raised in 
Towa than in any other state in the Union, 
and more milch cows than in any other state 
except New York. 

Great quantities of oats and barley are 
raised in the Central States. ‘The former is 
8 Otherfarm a common food for horses, but 
products the latter is largely used in the 
manufacture of beer. The great breweries, 
found in every large city, consume ‘immense 

quantities of barley in order to obtain the 
malt which is needed in making beer. In 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and MILWAUKEE, 
beer making is one of the important industries. 
Another farm crop in some sections is flax. 
From the bark of the flax stem a fiber is 
- obtained which:is used in making linen, while 
linseed oil is made from the flax seed. Hops, 
used with barley in making beer, are also 
raised; and rye and buckwheat are produced 
on many farms. Sugar beets are now culti- 
vated in many states, and they supply apart 
of the sugar consumed in the country. 
Finally, a vast amount of hay is grown; 
some of it is fed to farm animals, but much 


t 


is sold in the cities for the use of the horses |} 


there. The hay crop is one of 
_ the most-valuable i in the Central 


Mevicatiure in of the North, one 


the arid finds the farm- 
becege houses decreasing 
1. Meaning E 1: d th 

and extent of 10 number, an e 


the Great Plains country becoming 
‘more and more arid, until, 
finally, in western North Da- 
kota, there is very little farming 
without irrigation. At the same 
time, the plains gradually rise 
higher and higher, until, near 
the base of the Rocky -Moun- 
tains, an elevation — of fully a 


mile above the sea is reached. 
; 


This arid plateau, extending from Canada to 
southwestern Texas (p. 55), is commonly 
known as the Great Plains. 

The soil is excellent, and where irrigation 
is possible, there are fine farms. In many 
places the streams furnish water 9 frigated 
for irrigation; in others, water sections, and 
rises to the surface when wells ‘Be Products 
are driven into the earth. Such wells, from 
which the water often gushes forth as in a 
fountain, are called artesian wells (Fig. 104). 
The water comes from the rock layers under- 
ground, and by its help much land is now 
cultivated which a few years ago was of little 
use. 

Every year the amount of land cultivated 
in this section is increasing; and now that 
the government is building reservoirs to store 
the waters that otherwise run off through the 
rivers in spring, there will be still more land 
under irrigation. These irrigated farms pro- 
duce the same crops as other parts of the 
Central States. Crops that will grow in a 
dry climate are also being introduced (called 
“dry farming”), and this is another reason 
why farming is increasing here. 

Still; most of the arid region of the Great 


Fre. 104:— An artesian well supplying water for use in irrigation in 
western United States. 
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Fie. 105.— Cowboys and cattle on a ranch in western United States. 


Plains is unsuited to farming. For that reason 
there are few towns and no large cities, as you 
3. Ranching can see on the map (Fig. 96). 
(1) Its extent The entire western third of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
as well as the Great Plains farther west, are 
given over mainly to ranching (Fig. 105). 
This industry is carried on in much the 
same way throughout all parts of the arid 
West. In western North Da- 
kota, for instance, there is little 
water except in the widely 
separated streams, and there 
are very few trees except along the stream 
banks. Since the ranchman must have both 
water and wood, he locates his house, sheds, 
and stockades, or corrals (Fig. 
106), within easy reach of 
these two things. If there is 
no neighbor within several 
miles, it is all the better, for 
his cattle are then more cer- 
tain to find abundant grass. 
Few fences are built, partly 
because most of the region is 
(3) Why few owned by the 
fences government, not 
by ranchmen. Very often they 


(2) Location of 
the ranchman’s 
house and cor- 
rals 
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own only the land near the water ; 
but this gives them control of — 
the surrounding land, for it is of 


cannot reach the water. Another 
reason why fences are not com- 
mon is that it is necessary for the 
cattle to roam far and wide in 
their search for food. ‘The 
bunch grass, upon which they 


must walk a long distance each 
day to find endugh to eat. 

A single ranchman may own 
from ten to twenty thousand 


may all be allowed to wander 


i 
1 


no use to any one else if his cattle 


feed, is so scattered that they - 


Ml 


, 


head of cattle, and yet they © 


about upon public land, called : 


“the range.” 
distance of thirty miles of the ranch-house ; 
but sometimes they stray one or two hun- 
dred miles away. 


Usually they keep within a — 


Twice a year there is a general collection, 


or round-up (Fig. 


or June, and the other early in @) Object of 
the fall. One object of the first 2” ee: 
is to brand the calves that have plished 
been born during the winter. 

Since there are few fences, cattle belonging 


to ranches which are even a hundred miles 


107), of cattle, — the © 
| first round-up occurring in May : 


apart become mixed during the winter; and ~ 


those in a large herd may belong to a score of 
different ranchmen. Each cattle owner has 
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‘a certain mark, or brand in the form of a 


letter, a cross, a horseshoe, ete., which is 
burnt into the side of every calf. 
A round-up, which lasts several weeks, is 


planned by a number of ranchmen together. 
A squad of perhaps twenty cowboys, witha 
‘wagon and provisions, a large number of 
riding horses, or “ponies,” 


and a cook, go in 
one direction; and other wagons, with similar 
“outfits,” set out in other directions. Be- 
fore separating in the morning, the members 
of a squad agree upon a certain camping 
place for the night, and they then scour the 


Fig. 107 —A round-up on the Great Plains. 


country to bring the cattle together, riding 
perhaps sixty or eighty miles during the day. 

-Each ranchman knows his own cattle by 
the brand they bear; and since the calves 


follow their mothers there is no difficulty in 


a 


— sr es 


what follows: 


telling what brand shall be placed on them. 
After branding the calves, each ranchman 
drives his cattle homeward, to feed during the 
summer within a few dozen miles of their 
owner’s home. 

The second large an: is similar to 
ike first, except that its object is to bring 
(eyasecond together the steers, or male 
round-up, and cattle, and ship them away to 
market; it is therefore called 
the beef. roindeap: A ranchman who owns 
twenty thousand cattle may sell nearly half 
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that number in a season. As the steers are 
collected, they are loaded upon trains and 
shipped to distant cities to be slaughtered 
OF). 

Very often the cattle have found so little 
water, and such poor pasturage, that they 
have failed to fatten properly, and must be 
fed for a time before being slaughtered. This 
may be done upon the irrigated fields near 
the rivers in the ranch country; or the cattle 
may be sent for this purpose to the farms 
farther east, as in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and — 


Nebraska. 


All the cattle in the distance belong to one ranchman ; 
those in the front of the picture to another. 


The lives of ranchmen and cowboys are 
interesting and often exciting, most of each 
day being spent in the saddle ©) Life of the 
(Fig. 108). They are so far "onchman 
separated from other people that they must 
depend upon themselves far more than most _ 
people do. For instance, a ranchman must 
build his house, kill his beef and dress it, 
put up his ice, raise his vegetables, do his 
blacksmithing, find his fuel, and even keep 
school for his children if they are to receive 
an education. He affords a good example 
of the pioneer life which was so common in 
early days. 

Although so much of the land is under 
cultivation, or given over to ranching, forests 
are found in many sections. In Wisconsin, 
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instead of being floated a long distance — 
downstream. ¥ 
The excellent water power in the Missis- 
sippi River, at MrnnEAPoLis, early led to the ~ 
building of sawmills there, and made that 
city famous for lumber. Other mills are 
situated farther down the Mississippi, as — 
at Winona. They are also numerous at + 
DuuutH, in Minnesota, and at SUPERIOR, 
which is just across the state line in Wisconsin. 
Since the Central States have no seacoast, 
all the oysters, cod, and other sea fish con- 
sumed in this section must be 
brought from the Pacific coast, 
or from the Atlantic or Gulf coasts. 
The Central States, however, are not en- 
Hie 108 2k ee ee tirely dependent upon the sea for their fish. 
hand is his lariat, with which he lassoes the cattle. In the rivers there are some excellent fish, 
j quite different from those in the ocean; and 
/for instance, in traveling northward from | in the lakes there are still other kinds. ‘There 
' the well-cultivated southern portion, one | is, therefore, considerable fishing here, espe- 
\ | Lumbiéring comes to a section where farmers | cially on the Great Lakes; but the fishing 
‘\\ 4. Extentof ae beginning to take the place | industry is by no means so important as in 
* forest, and of lumbermen. “Many log huts | the groups of states already studied. 
kinds of trees stand here in small clearings, Coal is mined in almost all the Central 
with the green fields still dotted by tree | States. Illinois produces most, ranking next 
stumps. But beyond, little else than woods | to West Virginia among the Mining 
can be seen. states of the country. Ohio 4. Goa 
In these forests are many kinds of trees | produces almost as much, how- (4) Its wide 
belonging to the north, especially the ever- | ever, and large quantities come “ion 
greens, such as hemlock, spruce, white pine, | from Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
and cedar. There are also some hard woods, | Michigan. There is so much coal in this sec- 
such as oak, birch, and 
maple. 
Lumbering is still an 
important industry in 


Fishing 


neigh- 
@. Method of He Belg 
lumbering, and borhood of 
centers for the Great 
lumber : 
Lakes. It 


is carried on in much the 
same manner as in Maine 
(Fig. 109), although a 
great deal of the timber 
is brought to the saw- 
mills by wagons or rail, Fic. 109. — Floating logs downstream to a sawmill in Wisconsin. 
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tion, and it is found throughout so large an - 


area, that it is easy to obtain fuel for manu- 
facturing in almost every part. 

’ While Pennsylvania produces two kinds 
of coal, anthracite and bituminous, the Cen- 


(2) Kind of tral States have only the latter 


Foch and kind. But it ‘is bituminous 
pees coal that is used in making coke, 
mining ut 


and because there is so much of 
this kind of coal, it is of great 
value for iron manufacturing. 
In ‘some places the coal beds 
lie near the surface, like rock 
in quarries, and then the min- 
ing is very simple; in others 
it is buried so deep that long 
shafts must be sunk to reach 


Fives oil and natural gas 
ere first discovered in New 
York and Penn- 


2. Oil and gas ; i 
(1) Where sylvania, it was 
pare supposed _ that 


they did not exist elsewhere ; 
but they have since been found 
in many places. Name some 
of them. Both oil and gas are 
found in several of the Central 
States, especially Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Many farmers, 

- whose soil is no better than 
that of their neighbors, have 
suddenly become rich by the 
discovery of oil or natural gas 
in the rocks far beneath the surface (Fig. 

110). In fact, these substances are so abun- 
dant i in some places that towns, like FINDLAY 
in western Ohio, have sprung up like mush- 
rooms. 

The way in which gas and oil are formed, 
and the uses to which they are put, have 
already been described. 

In many places in the Geneat States 
(2) Cheapness natural gas is in common use, 
of gas asa fuel fyrnishing both light and heat 
‘in the houses, and fuel in the factories. It is 


Fie. 110. et view in the oil fields of Kansas. 
each derrick. 
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a very cheap fuel, for, after the hole is bored 
into the earth, it costs almost nothing to 
produce the gas. The main expense is the 
cost of the pipes through which it passes. 
Formerly Pennsylvania WES hare 

the chief iron-producing state, (4) The Lake 
having both coal and iron ore; Superior 

but some years ago explorers aoe 
discovered enormous beds of iron ore near 


There is an oil well under 


the western end of Lake Superior. In some 
places the ore is so soft that, like gravel, it can 
be dug out with steam shovels, and very 
often it is so near the surface that the mines 
are open pits. In other places the mining 
is done underground. That is the case, for 
example, at IsHpEMING, in northern Michigan 
(Fig. 111). 

This Lake Superior district is now the 
leading iron-producing center of the world. 


It includes parts of three states, — Michigan, 


Wisconsin, and Minnesota, — the most im- 


\ 
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the heavy ore a long distance _ 
by rail, the expense might be — 
so great as Se€TI- () pow itis. 
ously to check its loaded, and 
production. As “resent 

it is, however, the ore is mined, 
loaded upon cars and sent over 
short lines of railway to the 
lake shore. 

As the ore must reach a 
point where coal is easily ob- 
tained, it is taken to such lake 
ports as Cuicaco, DeErroir, 
ToLEDO, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, 
and Gary. Notice how close 

Fia. 111.— An electric motor in an iron mine at Ishpeming, Michigan. to these cities the coal beds 

extend. From the lake ports 
portant being Minnesota (Fig. 112), and | the ore is also carried by rail to PirrsBurGH, 
the least important Wisconsin. These three | as well as to many other places in the midst 
states together produce sixty-two times as | of/the coal fields. 
much iron ore as Pennsylvania, and four- | }/ Another metal found in the Central States, 
fifths of all the iron ore of the country. The particularly in northern Michigan, is copper, 
enormous development of mining in this | which is valuable in many ways. It is one of 
region has caused numerous 
towns and cities to grow up 
here. 

It is a very unfortunate fact 
that there is no coal in this 
(2) Why the ore iron district. For 
must be trans- in order that the 
ported, and 
from what ore may be re- 
Bees duced to the 
metal, either coal must be car- 
ried to the iron mines, or else 
the ore must be moved to the 
coal regions. The latter has 
proved the cheaper. Accord- 
ingly, hundreds of boats sail 
every year from the lake ports 
of DuLuTH, Superior, AsH- 
LAND, and Marquette, loaded 
with ore for the manufactur- 
ing centers along the lakes. 

Fortunately the iron deposits 
are located near waterways. 


: Fig. 112.— Bars of copper on the dock at Houghton, Michigan. These 
If it were necessary to haul are to be carried away by the large lake steamer. 


the Central States. 
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the metals used to make bronze, and also 
brass; but of late years a new and even 
greater demand for this metal 
has arisen. Electricity passes 
through copper more easily 
than through other common metals; copper 
is, therefore, the best material for trolley 
wires, for the wire of long-distance telephones, 
and for the wire used in electric lighting. 
Since the use of electricity is rapidly increas- 


4. Copper ore 


Uses of 
copper 


ing, there is a growing demand for copper. 


There is an abundance of building stones in 
Among these are sand- 
stone and limestone, which are 


5. Oth in- é ° : 
dite: shipped in all directions for 


eral products 


4) Building building purposes. Limestone 
stones, sand, ;, use ; ir s 
istede is also used in iron smelting 


and in making Portland cement. 
In addition, there are slates and granites in 
the hilly and mountainous sections, as there 
are in New England (p. 33). 

Several states produce much sand, which is 
melted and made into window glass, bottles, 
and other objects. Clay of various kinds, 
used in making brick, tiles, or pottery, is 
abundant in all the states. 

Lead and zinc, two other metals found in 
the Central States, occur in pockets and little 
veins in layers of limestone. 
The ores are mined in many 
places, as at Joptin, Mo., and 
then sent to furnaces, where the pure metals 
are separated from the ore. A large part of 
our supply of lead and zinc is obtained from 
Missouri. What are some of the uses of these 


(2) Lead, zinc, 
and gold 


metals? Of what use should you think this 


lead was to the early pioneers? 
Gold and lignite are mined in considerable 


- quantities in the Black Hills, in the extreme 


western part of South Dakota. 

Much salt is obtained in the Central 
States, especially in Michigan. This state 
produces more salt than any 


. other in the Union, New York 


. ranking | second, Ohio third, and Kansas 


fourth, 
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The abundance of coal, gas, and water 
power, together with raw materials, has 
led to very extensive manu- Manufac- 
facturing in the Central States. turing 

Great quantities of corn are consumed in 
making corn meal, hominy, starch, and 
breakfast foods; and some is 


ies a 1. Manufac- 
also used in distilleries. There tures from 
are many flour mills where @éricultural 
products 


wheat is made into flour; 
large quantities of oats are made into oat- 
meal; and much barley is consumed in 
the breweries. Canning of fruits and 
vegetables is extensively carried on at 
many places, and the making of sugar from 
the sugar beet has come to be of great 
importance. 

The ranches in the arid section, as well 
as the farms in general, supply animals 
from which meat, lard, soap, and various 
other products are made in several of the 
large cities. The hides of these animals are 
made into shoes, gloves, traveling bags, and 
other articles, while the wool is manufac- 
tured into clothing. Cotton is brought 
from the South to be made into cotton 
goods. Much butter and cheese is made in 
every state. 

Near the forests, both along the streams 
and on the shores of the Great Lakes, the 
manufacture of furniture and 9 wanufac- 
other articles of wood is an tures from for- 
important industry. On many “* proves 
of the rivers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, where there is abundant water 
power, there are sawmills, furniture fac- 
tories, and planing mills. Some of the 
most important are located in OSHKOSH 
in Wisconsin, and Sacinaw, Bay Crry, 
and Granp Rapips in Michigan. School 
desks, office desks, chairs, tables, and other 
kinds of furniture are made at Grand 
Rapids, which city is especially noted for 
the manufacture of furniture. CHICAGO 
manufactures furniture to a considerable 
extent, 
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/ ucts, 


3. Manufac- 


The crude oil is made into many_ prod- 
as in the Middle Atlantic States. 
Name some of these products 
tures from min- (p. 34). 

eral products The manufacture of iron ore 


(1) Manufac- into iron and steel goods oc- 
tures from oil : 
Ged hee cupies an enormous number of 


men in hundreds of cities and 
towns. The manufacture of copper goods 
is another extensive industry, and many 
products are made from lead and zinc. 
Metal manufacturing in the Central States 


Fia. 113. — The employees of a large manufacturing plant in Dayton, 


Ohio, at luncheon. 


is quite as important as in the states along 
the Atlantic coast, and the industry is rapidly 
growing. 

Much of the deep soil left in the prairie 
states by the glacier is a clay which is 
useful in the manufacture of 


2) Manufac- : x 4 
bricks. As in other sections 


tures from clay 
and limestone 
many brickyards, especially near the large 
cities. From this same kind of clay, flower- 
pots, drainpipes, and other articles are made. 
During recent years, when drainage of farm 
land has become common, the manufacture of 
tile for that purpose has developed into a 
great industry. Many a small town has a 
tile factory. 

In Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
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of the country (p. 37), there are - 


f 


other states of this section, Portland cement 
is made from limestone. 


Pennsylvania pro- | 


duces most cement, but several of the states | 


produce large amounts. . 

The handling of so many raw materials 
and manufactured products leads to exten- 
sive commerce. The transpor- Transporta- 
tation of bulky goods, such as tion of goods 
ores, coal, and wheat, is particularly impor- 
tant where the coal and iron ore are so 
widely separated, and where far more wheat 
is raised than can be consumed. 

The importance of the Great 
Lakes in bringing the ores to 


Eastern markets is evident. 
From Duluth. to Buffalo there 


is at the outlet of Lake Superior 


are some rapids. Here a broad 
canal, large enough for the 


dug. It is called the Soo Canal 
(Fig. 114), after the city SauLr 
Str. Marrr, lo 
point. 


The Mississippi, Ohio, and — 
Missouri rivers, with many smaller tribu- — 
taries, drain almost the entire area of the — 


Central States. Which parts are not in the 
Mississippi River drainage area? The three 
rivers named, as well as many smaller ones, 
are navigable. Thus the Great Lakes and 
the rivers together afford admirable water 
transportation for’ goods in all directions. 
Railroads have been very easily built in 
this level country, and they connect these 
two vast waterways at many points. Most 
of the great railroad systems that cross the 
continent from east to west p. 7.1 
pass through either Chicago or ee ae 
St. Louis. the Great 
Since the Central States have *@*®s 
no ocean coast, we naturally find the principal 


=) 
| 
4 


the coal and the wheat to the © 
is only one place where navi- — 
gation is interfered with. That — 
into Lake Huron, where there — 


great lake vessels, has been — 


ed at this © 


| 
Z 
B| 


i 


| 
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cities along the Great Lakes and the three 
great rivers, where it is possible to ship 

goods by water. Let us first consider those 
along the Great Lakes. 

_ At the western end of Lake Superior 
there is a fine harbor, one side: being in 
1. Duluth and Minnesota, the other in Wis- 

Superior consin. Upon this harbor are 
two cities, DunuTH and SuPERiIor, which 
together have a population of over one 
hundred thousand. The chief products of 
this vicinity are iron, lumber, 
and wheat, which are shipped 
eastward in immense quantities 
from these two ports. Owing 
to the nearness of these cities 
to the Minnesota and Dakota 
wheat fields, there are enor- 
mous elevators for storing 
grain, and flour mills for grind- 
ing it into flour. 

Locate Chicago. At this 
point the small Chicago River 
2. Chicago empties into Lake 
(1) Historyof Michigan, form- 
ctl cle ing a small har- 
bor, on which a fort was located 
in early times. 

s the West developed, this 
sit proved to be a most 
(2) Advantages favorable one; 
of this: site. for whenever a railway was 
built from the East to the Northwest, it was 
necessary for it to pass around the southern 
end of Lake Michigan. As the city grew 
in size, other railways were built to it be- 

cause it was large; and now they approach 
it from the east, west, north, and south. 
Thus Chicago has become a great railway 
center. - 

The city is an important shipping point 
for grain, because it lies in the midst of the 
most productive grain region in the world. 
It is also within easy reach of extensive 
coal fields, and lumber and iron ore are 
readily brought to it by boat. These facts 

H 


Fic. 114.— The “Soo” Canal. 


have caused Chicago to have a wonderful 
growth. In the year 1840, there were but 
4470 inhabitants; in 1870, 300,000; in 
1910, 2,185,283; and now it is the second 
city in size in the New World. It has long 
since outgrown its small natural harbor, 
and a much larger one has been made by 
building long breakwaters out into the lake. 

Chicago is not only a great grain market, 
but also the most important meat market 
in the world. All the grazing states of the 


Boats going west pass through the canal 
on the right; those going east pass through the canal on the left. In 
the very front of the picture is the gate of a lock. 


West ship stock to this point, and in the city 
itself nearly a square mile is (3) yyeat pack- ’ 
taken up by the Union Stock ing and related : 
Yards (Fig. 115).. In these are “4” 
large sheds for the various kinds of stock, 
pens with high fences, and troughs for food 
and water (Fig. 116). Train loads of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are unloaded here every day. 
The work employs about thirty thousand: 
men. 

The packing houses send out a number of 
products. By far the most important is 
meat, for most of the cities of the East are 
furnished with fresh meat from Chicago and 
other Western cities. Both live cattle and 
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fresh meat are sent in large quantities to 
It may be several weeks after 
the meat is prepared for food before it reaches 


Europe also. 


horns and hoofs are of use in making gelatine 
and glue. The hides are made into shoes, 
gloves, harnesses, and other leather goods. 


Fig. 115.— A general view of the stock yards at Chicago. 


the table; yet all this time it is kept fresh 
by the use of ice. Special refrigerator cars 


are built for the sole purpose of carrying it. 

Besides the meat that is sold fresh, a great 
deal is canned. The fat of the hog is made 
into lard, and not a little beef fat is made 


cattle in the pens. 


into imitation butter, called oleomargarine. 
Many of the bones are burned and used in 
the manufacture of sugar (p. 58); and the 


Fic. 116.— A view of a small part of the stock yards (Fig. 115), showing 


Nothing is wasted in the packing business ; 
even the bristles of the hog are saved and 
made into brushes; and the hair from the 
hides of cattle is valuable in making plaster. 
It is from the Western packing houses that 
the shoe factories of Lynn, Haverhill, Brock- 
ton, and other cities are supplied 
with much of their leather. The 
‘hides, however, must first be 
sent to tanneries. One of the 


MItwavKeEeE, which obtains 
tannic acid from the bark of the 
hemlock tree that grows in the 
forests of Wisconsin. 

There are many companies 
engaged in the making of iron 
and steel goods; (4) Other 
one of them alone, ™@/acturing 
the Illinois Steel Company, em- 
ploys ten thousand men. An 
enormous amount of furniture 
is made, and the manufacture of 


farming implements is also very extensive. 


Chicago is the home of the National Harvester 
Company, which controls the manufacture 


principal places for tanneries is 
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= farming implements in most parts of the 
country. A single one of its plants sends 
out about three hundred thousand farm 
machines every year. The Pullman Car 
Works made as many as ten thousand freight 
cars in one year, besides several hundred 
Pullman and passenger cars. Asin New York 
(p. 43) and other great cities, the making of 
clothing is one of the most important indus- 
tries. These are but a few of the kinds of 


’ manufacturing in this great city where 
there are thousands of factories. - 


Fig. 117. —Shipping on the Great Lakes. 


Like other very large cities, Chicago has 
much difficulty in providing transportation 
(6) Transporta- for the people of the city. 
tion and sewage Street cars are one important 
means, and many steam railways carry 
passengers to and from the heart of the 
city. There are elevated railways, also, as in 
New York, and underground roads, as well. 
But unlike New York, the underground roads 
are used mainly for hauling freight. _ 

Another great difficulty has been the proper 
care of the sewage of the city. For a long 

- time it was poured into Lake Michigan; but 
as the drinking water was taken from the 
lake, this became very dangerous to the 
health of the people. In order to carry it 

away, an immense drainage canal has been 
dug, connecting Lake Michigan with the 


\ 
i 


Illinois River, and thus setting the current | 


toward the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico. This drainage canal, which is wide 
and deep enough for boats, may in time 
develop into a ship canal. In that case, large 
ships may reach Chicago from the Gulf of 
Mexico, as they now do from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. What effect would this have upon 
the city? 

Chicago has an excellent system of edu- 
cation, from the lowest grades 
to the university, and hundreds 
of buildings are given up to this work alone. 


(6) Education 


The peculiar ship in the foreground is called a whaleback. 


The chief educational institution is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which, although estab- 
lished as recently as 1890, now has more 
students than some of the older universities 
of the East. At Evanston is the North- 
western University; and at CHampaian the 
University of Illinois, one of the most pro- 
gressive and rapidly growing of the state 
universities. 

Other large cities along the lakes are 
engaged in many of the same industries 
as Chicago. MrItwaukee, the 3. Milwaukee 
largest city in Wisconsin, deals 24 Racine 
extensively in grain, lumber, and leather, packs 
much pork, and manufactures a great quantity 
of flour and machinery. Its tanneries and im- 
mense breweries have already been mentioned 
Locate Racine, a smaller but important 
lake port. 
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Derrort, the largest city in Michigan, is 
also on the Great Lakes water route. The 
4. Detroitand name is a French word for strait. 
Ann Arbor Why is that name suitable here? 
All vessels going east or west must pass this 
city, and some railroads connecting the East 
and the West either cross the strait at Detroit 
or pass under it by a tunnel. Being at the 
crossing of important railway and steamship 
lines, Detroit has become a great shipping and 
manufacturing center. It deals in grain, 
wool, pork, and ores from the West, and 
makes iron and steel goods. The rapid 
increase in the use of the automobile for 
business and pleasure has led to the build- 
ing of automobiles and to the manufacturing 
of automobile parts on a-large scale. In 
Detroit this industry has grown to great 
proportions. .Here there are a number of 
noted automobile manufacturing plants em- 
ploying thousands of skilled workmen and 
producing thousands of automobiles and 
carloads of automobile parts daily. 

On the lake shore in Ohio the chief cities 
are ToLeDO and CLEVELAND. The for- 
5. Cleveland mer has extensive flour mills 
and Toledo and iron manufactories; and 
the latter, which is a much larger city, 
being even larger than Cincinnati, Detroit, 
or Buffalo, has an important trade in grain, 
lumber, and ore. The situation of Cleveland 
near the coal and petroleum fields has led to 
extensive manufacturing of machinery, fur- 
niture, and other goods. Much petroleum is 
refined here, and the building of ships for the 
lake commerce is an important industry. 

In Indiana there are twenty-five cities each 
having a population of over ten thousand 
inhabitants. Five of these cities 
have a population of more than 
fifty thousand inhabitants each. 
These cities are all important manufacturing 
centers. The opportunities for transporta- 
tion of raw material and manufactured. prod- 
ucts both by rail and water are excellent. 
Lake Michigan furnishes an entrance and 


6. Cities of 
Indiana 
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outlet on the north. The Ohio River and the 
Wabash River on the south and southwest 
are open roads to commerce from the center 
and the southern sections of the state. The 
important transcontinental lines of railroads 
that cross the state bring these cities in com- 
munication with the Atlantic coast and the 
cities of the South and West. i 

INDIANAPOLIS is the chief city and the — 
capital of the state. 
location it was made the capital in 1824. At 
that time the state was young and unde- 
veloped and the population of the town was 
only six hundred. 

The rapid growth of Indianapolis is due to 
its splendid location. It is the center of an 
exceedingly fertile territory which has de- 
veloped into one of the finest agricultural 
sections of the country. While the city has 
been growing in importance as an agricul- 
tural center its railroad facilities have also 
increased. It is the junction point for rail- — 
road lines from Chicago to Louisville and Cin- — 
cinnati, and from Buffalo and Cleveland to 
St. Louis and the West. The city is also the 
center of an extensive electric railroad system 
reaching out into almost every section of the — 
state. J 

The increase in population and the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities haye made 
it possible for the city to become an im- 
portant industrial center. The important 
industries are meat packing, the manufac- 
turing of articles made from iron and steel, 
flour milling, canning and preserving, print- 
ing and publishing, and furniture making. 
In recent years the manufacture of auto- 
mobile and automobile parts has become 
important. Where is the raw material for 
this manufacturing obtained? .From what 
source do the cattle and hogs for meat pack- 
ing come? 
grain obtained? From where do the man- 
ufacturing plants obtain the steel and iron 
that they use? 

In the central part of the state there are a 


On account of its central 


Where are the vegetables and 
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_ -Fyg. 118. — Post Office, Indianapolis. 


number of very thriving industrial centers 


_ engaged in the manufacture of steel and wire, 


_ implements. 


glass, tin plate, automobiles, and agricultural 
In this section Muncirz, ANn- 
pERSON, Marion, Koxomo, and Etwoop 
are the most important. In this vicinity 
natural gas was discovered in 1886 and for 
many years it gave to these cities an abundant 
supply of fuel at a low cost. In recent years 
this gas supply has diminished considerably. 
To take its place bituminous coal, much of 
it from the Indiana mines, is now being 
used. 

Still farther east on the border of ie state 
is RicuMonD, an important manufacturing 
center in which agricultural implements, 


: threshing machines, steel and wire fences, 


— ——— + 


furniture, and automobiles are made. 

In the north-central and western part of 
the state, in the Wabash Valley, there are a 
number of cities. advantageously situated for 
manufacturing and for trade in agricultural 
supplies and agricultural products. Here 
may be mentioned Wasasu, Huntineron, 


#/ 


city in the state. 


Peru, Locansport, LAFAYETTE, TERRE 
Haute, and VINCENNES. 

Terre Haute is one of the oldest towns in 
the state. It is located at the point where 
the National Road crossed the Wabash River. 
The principal manufactured articles are 
flour, bread and bakery products, clothing 
and metal work. 

Vincennes is the oldest city in the state. 
It was settled by the French in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

In the southern part of the state, on the 
Ohio River, is EVANSVILLE, the second largest 
It has an excellent river 
harbor extending more than two miles along 
the Ohio River. The city has become one 
of the chief interior shipping paints for 
grain. 

At some distance above the city the Green 
River of Kentucky empties into the Ohio. 
This gives to the city an opening into the 
Kentucky coal fields. Other important cities 
on the Ohio River and in Indiana are NEw 


ALBANY and JEFFERSONVILLE. 
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In northern Indiana there are a number of 
rapidly growing cities. Fort Wayne in the 
eastern part of the state is an important rail- 
‘road junction and the center of trade for a 
large and fertile agricultural region. 


is largely interested in manufacturing, having 


Fria. 119.— A railway bridge across the Missouri River above St. Louis. 


large foundries and machine shops, lumber 
mills, flour and grist-mills, bakeries, and 
electric works. A portage across the higher 
ground between the Wabash and the Maumee 
valleys led, in the early days in this territory, 
to the establishment of a fort at this point. 
It is from this that the city takes its name. 

SoutH Brnp on the St. Joseph River, is 
advantageously situated on two lines of trans- 
continental railroads. In this city there are 
large automobile, carriage, and wagon works, 
foundry and machine shops. In this vicinity 
is MisHawaka, which manufactures rubber 
goods and automobiles. Farther east on 
the St. Joseph River, is EtkHart, a rapidly 
growing ecenter in which printing industries 
and car building are important. 

In the vicinity of Lak Micurcan, there 
are a number of rapidly growing towns, many 
of them busily engaged in iron and steel 
manufacturing. Their location makes it pos- 
sible for them to secure for their industries 
an abundance and variety of raw material. 


The city 
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Among these cities may be mentioned Ham- 
MOND, ’ East Cuicaco, WHITING, Gary, 
Myeutean Crry, and Laporrs. 

"The largest city on the rivers, correspond- 
‘ing to Chicago on the lakes, is St. Louis, 
the fourth in size among our principal 
cities. It cities along 
has a very the rivers 
favorable !- St. Louis 
position in @) Its location 
the center of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, near the 
mouths of its two largest 
tributaries. The railway 
bridges across the Missis- 
sippi at this point have 
also had great influence 
on the growth of the city. 
It is an important ship- 
ping point both by water 
and by rail. 

Like Chicago, St. Louis 
is one of our leading markets for grain and 
live stock; but, being so far (@) Its indus- 
south, it handles Southern prod- 8 
ucts also, especially cotton and tobacco. 
Besides this, it is a great manufacturing 
center. It manufactures immense quantities 
of tobacco, beer, flour, clothing, iron, steel 
goods, and is the greatest manufacturing 
center of boots and shoes in the United 
States. } 

At one time Chicago and St. Louis were 
almost the only noted markets for grain and 
live stock in the West; but in 2. st. Paul Gad 
later years several other cities Minneapolis 
have become prominent. Two of these are 
the “twin cities,” MINNEAPOLIS and St. Paut, 
both on the Mississippi River. — The latter, 
the capital of Minnesota, is a tra 
From it the products of the West 
east and south, while farm implements, 
furniture, clothing, and other articles — are 
distributed among the smaller towns round 
about. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, only ten 
miles distant, is situated 
at the Falls of St. An- 
thony, which furnish 
splendid water power. Its 
location in the midst of 
the wheat region, together 
with its water power, has 
caused Minneapolis to 
become the leading flour- 
producing center of 
America. In the city 
are many sawmills, grain 
elevators, and flour mills. 
Smaller cities on the Mississippi River 
waterway, between Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, are Winona, in Minne- 
sota; La Crosses, in Wisconsin ; 
Dusuque and DAVENPORT, in 
Iowa; and Qurncy, in Illinois. Find each. 
Each is important either for lumber, grain, 
or farming implements, or for all three com- 
bined. . 


The leading cities on the Missouri River 


3. Other cities 
on the Mis- 
sissippi 


are Kansas City in western Missouri, and | 


- Fig. 121.— River boats on the Ohio at Cincinnati. 
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Fia. 120.— The St. Anthony Falls at Minneapolis — some of the factories ‘are seen 


in the distance. 


Omana, in Nebraska. Each is surrounded 
by a fertile farming country, which produces 
much grain. Each is also a 4 Cities on 
market for cattle, sheep, and and near the 
horses raised near by and in ™**™" 

the arid region farther west. Being so near 
the ranch country, the meat-packing indus- 
tries in both of these cities are gaining rapidly 
each year. Note that there is also a Kansas 
City in Kansas. 

On the river above Kansas City is Sr. 
Josern, in Missouri; and below 
it is Jerrerson Crry, the capital 
of that state. Farther west, in 
Kansas, are TOPEKA, the capital, 
and Wicuita. Southwest of 
Omaha is Lincoun, the capital 
of Nebraska; and across the 
river, in Jlowa, is CoUNCIL 
Buiurrs, a manufacturing and 
trading center. Several cities 
northwest of this point are 
chiefly important as trade cen- 
ters. Find some of them on 
the map. Locate Des MoInEs, 
the capital of Iowa. Of what 
advantage is its central position 
in a level farming country? 

In the Middle Atlantic States, 
Pittsburgh, and 6. Cities in the 
Wheeling, on the Obie Valley 
upper Ohio, owe their impor- 
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tance largely to coal and iron, and to the 
fact that river boats can reach them. 
Farther down the river is CINCINNATI, the 
largest river port in the state of Ohio, 
and a busy. shipping and manufacturing 
center. — Besides pottery this city manufac- 
tures large quantities of iron, machinery, and 
clothing. Across the river, in Kentucky, are 
CovincTon and Newport both almost a part 
of Cincinnati. 

Farther north and east, in Ohio, are Day- 
TON and SPRINGFIELD, both noted for the 
manufacture of farm machinery. Dayton, 
like Pullman in Chicago, makes a large num- 
ber of cars ; also cash registers and aéroplanes. 
CoLumsus, the capital of Ohio, is an impor- 
tant trade center, and manufactures many 
carriages and wagons. Why should farm 
machinery, carriages, and wagons be manu- 
factured in so many of these cities ? 

Improvements are being made in the Ohio 
River, and considerable work has already 
been done in the vicinity of Cincinnati. As 
a result, there is now, at all seasons of 
the year, a good depth of water in the 
Cincinnati harbor, and shipping can be car- 


ried on to advantage from Cincinnati on the’ 


Ohio and the Mississippi. 


1. To what extent is the land level in the Central 
States? 2. What about forests and bowlders there? 
3. Describe the temperature, giving 
reasons for the extremes. What is 
meant by a continental climate? By 
an equable climate? 4. What about the rainfall? 
5. State the importance of agriculture. Describe the 
farm in Indiana, and the farm life. 6. To what 
extent is Indian corn raised in these states? 7. How 
is it cultivated and harvested? 8. What are its 
uses? 9. How extensively is wheat produced, and 
in what sections? 10. What cities have been much 
influenced in growth by the wheat raised in the valley 
of the Red River of the North? Why? 11. What 
fruits are grown, and where? 12. What vegetables? 
13. Where is tobacco raised? 14. What are the 
principal domestic animals raised, and where? 
15. Name other important farm products east of the 
arid lands. 16. Whatis meant by the Great Plains, 
and what is their extent? 17. How is irrigation 
carried on, and what are the products of the irrigated 
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farms? 18. Tell about ranching; its extent; the 

ways in which it is carried on; and a ranchman’s life. 
19. What is the extent of forests in these states, and 
what kind of trees are there? 20. Describe the 
method of lumbering, and name the centers of the 
industry. 21. What about fishing in these states? 
22. Where are the coal mines, and what is the kind 
of coal? Where are oil and gas found? 23. Why is 
gas an especially cheap fuel? 24. Locate the Lake 
Superior iron ore district, and tell about its importance. 
25. Why must the ore be taken elsewhere to be 


smelted, and from what ports? 26. How is the ore _ 


loaded on to the vessels, and where is it taken? 
27. What are the uses of copper? 28. What about 
building stones in these states? 29. Name other 
mineral products, and tell where found. 30. What 
are the leading kinds of manufacturing from the agri- 
cultural products? 31. Name the principal kinds of 
manufacturing from forest products, and the chief 
cities engaged in them. 32. What about the impor- 
tance of the manufactures from oil? From ores? 
33. What about manufactures from clay and lime- 
stone? 34. What conditions favor the transporta- 
tion of goods? 35. Name and locate the principal 
cities along the Great Lakes. 36. State the chief 
facts about Duluth and Superior. 37. Outline the 
history of the region about Chicago. State the ad- 
vantages of the site of the city. 38. Give an account 
of meat packing and related industries there. 39. 
What other kinds of manufacturing are prominent in 
Chicago? 40. What means of transportation are 
provided in the city? 41. How is the sewage 
taken care of? 42. What is said about educa- 
tion in this vicinity? 43. What can you tell about 
Milwaukee and Racine? 44. Detroit and Ann 
Arbor? Cleveland and Toledo? 45. Name and 
locate the principal cities of Indiana. 46. Name and 
locate the principal cities along the great rivers. 
47. For what is St. Louis especially important? 
48, St. Paul and Minneapolis? 49. Name smaller 
cities on the Mississippi River and tell of their im- 
portance. 50. Locate and tell what you can about 
the various cities along and near the Missouri River. 
51. State the principal facts about the cities in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Ohio(O.). 1. Namethe four largest ates (Appen- 
dix, pp. 392-394). State the advantages of each loca- 
tion. 2. What other cities of Ohio 


are mentioned? For what is each i 
important? 3. Why is there much by States 


manufacturing in this state? 4. 
What. other industries are mentioned in the text? 
5. Examine the maps (Figs. 186-219) i in order to see 
what crops ‘are especially important in Ohio. 6. In 
what ways are the cities of Ohio dependent upon New 
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Orleans and New York? How are the latter cities 
dependent upon those in Ohio? 7. Of what service 
to Cleveland and Toledo is the Erie Canal? 8. Draw 
a sketch map of Ohio like that of Maine. As you 
study each state, do the same. 


Indiana (Ind.). 9. Examine the maps (Figs. 186- 
194) to see what crops are produced in Indiana. 
10. What minerals are found here? 11. Which is 
the largest city? For what noted? 12. What 
other cities are mentioned? 13. What are the indus- 
tries of Indiana? 14. Of what importance was the 
fact that a large part of this section was treeless when 
discovered ? 

Illinois (Ill.). 15. Examine the maps (Figs. 186- 
196) to see what crops are especially important. 
16. Why is there much manufacturing in Tllinois ? 
What kinds are carried on? 17. Of what value is 
the lake to manufacturing? 18. State the reasons 
why Chicago has developed so greatly. 19. What 
other cities are mentioned in this state? For what 
is each important? 20. Which of the four states so 
far reviewed is the largest? Which smallest (Ap- 
pendix, pp. 391-392) ? 

Michigan (Mich.). 21. What lakes does this state 
border? Of what advantage is this? 22. What 
disadvantage can you see in the fact that water 
separates the lower from the upper peninsula of 
Michigan? 23. Ice stops canal traffic in winter. 
What effect must this have? 24. Into what waters 
does this state drain? Contrast this drainage with 
that of the other states. 25. Where are most of the 
large cities? Why there? 26. For what is each 
important? 27. Give the reasons for the location of 
Detroit. 28. What are the important products of 
Michigan? 

Wisconsin (Wis.). 29. Which is the largest city 
in this state? For what important? 30. What 
other cities are mentioned in the text? What is done 
in each? 31. Compare Wisconsin with Michigan 
in relief; in mineral products; in crops; in the size 
of cities. 32. What effect must the lakes have upon 
the climate? Would this influence be greater or less 
than in Michigan? Why? 33. If there were coal 
beds in northern Wisconsin, what effect might the 
coal have upon Chicago, Cleveland, and the coal 
mining of Pennsylvania? ad 

Minnesota (Minn.). 34. Where does the Missis- 
sippi River rise? 35. What oceans receive the 
‘waters that fall upon Minnesota? 36. What manu- 
facturing industries are carried on in this state? 
37. What crops are raised? 38. Name the three larg- 
est cities, and tell how each is important. 39. How 
does the largest compare in size with Boston? With 
oe H 
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Towa (Ia.). 40. Examine the maps (Figs. 186- 
196) to see what crops are raised in this state. 
41. What other important industries are carried on? 
42. Name the largest cities. For what are they 
noted? 43. Much corn is raised here; what is done 
with it? 

Missourt (Mo.). 44. Examine Figures 186-196 
to see how the crops of Missouri differ from those of 
Minnesota. Why this difference? 45. Why are so 
few large towns found in the southwestern part? 
46. Name and locate the two largest cities. For 
what is each important? 47. What other cities are 
mentioned? 48. Find the population of St. Louis; 
compare it with that of Philadelphia and Boston. 
49. Give five reasons for its great size. 

Kansas (Kan.). 50. Why are the cities in the 
eastern part? 51. What are the industries of the 
West? Why? 52. What are the leading crops in 
Kansas (Figs. 186-196)? What other industries 
are important? 53. Name the principal cities. 
For what is each noted? 

Nebraska (Neb.). 54. How do the industries of 
Nebraska compare with those of Kansas? Why? 
55. How are these states alike in regard to location 
of cities? 56. What cities in Nebraska are men- 
tioned? 57. For what is Omaha noted? 

North and South Dakota (N.D. and S.D.). 
58. These two states once formed the territory of 
Dakota. Suggest reasons for making two states out 
of the one territory. 59. Compare the industries of 
the two states with those of Nebraska and Kansas. 
60. Look at the corn and wheat maps (Figs. 186 and 
188) to see where most wheat and corn are produced. 
Is North Dakota more or less important than Kansas 
as a corn-producing state? Answer the same for 
wheat. Why is this so? 61. Of what advantage 
would it be to Fargo if a deep river extended from 
that city to Duluth? 62. How do the Black Hills 
increase the wealth of South Dakota? 

63. Which state is the largest in this group (Ap- 
pendix, pp. 391-392)? Which smallest? Compare 
each of these in area with Pennsyl- 
vania; with Texas. 64. Which of the boners 
Central States has most inhabitants 
(Appendix, pp. 391-392)? Which 
fewest? Compare each of these in population with 
New York; with Texas. 65. Find the largest ten 
cities (Appendix, pp. 392-394). 


Review 
Questions 


1. Find how much earlier in the fall frosts come 
in Minneapolis than in Memphis. 2. How do farms 
that you have seen differ from the 
Ohio farm described in the text? 
3. How does the wind often help ranch cattle to ob- 
tain food in winter? 4. What are some of the ad- 
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ventures that cowboys experience? 5. Why are 
coal and brick especially valuable in a prairie coun- 
try? 6. Visit a brickyard, and write a description 
of brickmaking. 7. See how long a list you can 
make of articles manufactured partly or wholly from 
copper. 8. Do the same with regard to lead. 
9. How are the advantages of the location of Chicago 
somewhat similar to those of Atlanta? 10. Make a 
drawing of the great water route from Duluth to 
New York City, and put in the leading cities located 
upon it. What states border on this route? 
11. Make a drawing of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Ohio rivers, and include the leading cities. 
What states do these rivers border or cross? 
12. Make a sketch map of the Central States, in- 
cluding the prineipal lakes, rivers, and cities. 


ft 
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1 Compare’ this group with 2s of the other 
groups in relief (Fig. 124); in area, and.in population 
(Appendix, pp. 391-392). 2. Which 
is the largest state? Which the 
smallest? How does each of these compare in size 
with Pennsylvania? With Texas? 3. What be- 
comes of the water of the Humboldt River? 4. Name 
the five largest rivers. Where does each rise, through 
what states does it flow, and where does it empty? 
5. Name the principal mountain ranges; the plateaus 
(Fig. 124). 6. Where are the largest cities? Why 
there? 7. Find the Yosemite and Yellowstone 
parks. 8. Name the states having a seacoast. 
9. Name those states whose waters drain mainly or 
entirely into the Pacific; into the Atlantic; into the 
Great Basin. 


Map study 


While the pioneers were settling the 
\ prairies of the Central States, almost noth- 

‘ ing was known about the Far 
West. The Spanish had taken 
possession of the southern portion, and 
many of their names, such as New Mexico, 
Los Angeles, and San Franciseo, are still to 
be found there. The northern portion, called 
Oregon, was claimed by English-speaking 
people, and there was a great immigration 
to the Willamette Valley in 1843. 

In 1848 gold was discovered in the stream 
gravels of California. The dis- 
covery of gold quickly drew 
tens of thousands of people 
from the East to California, so many that it 


Early history 


Discovery of 
gold in 
California 
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was able to enter the Union as a state in 


1850; and, as the search for the precious 
metal was carried farther and farther, the 
entire West soon became explored and settled. 
Railways were built across the mountains 
(Fig. 216), and many industries, such as farm- 
ing, lumbering, and manufacturing, have 
followed mining.. Indeed, in many sections 
these industries are now much more impor- 
tant than the mining. 

The Western States are made up almost 


entirely of plateaus and moun- 
suntahe of 


tains. Most of the surface is the country 

more than a mile above S€@ 4. The three 

level, while some mountain principal moun- 
tain systems 


peaks are two miles or more 
in height. : 

The extreme eastern portion is a part of 
the Great Plains which reach to the very 
base of the Rocky Mountains. These moun- 
tains (Fig. 25) extend entirely across our 
country, into Mexico on the south, and 
Canada on the north. They consist of a 
large number of ranges and ridges, which 
reach their greatest height in Colorado. 
A long distance farther west, and almost 
parallel with the Rockies, is another sys- 
tem of mountains, called the Szerra Nevada 
in California and the Cascade Ranges in 
Oregon and Washington. Still farther west, 
and close to the coast, is a third system, 
known as the Coast Ranges, some portions 
of which rise directly out of the ocean. The 
highest peak in these mountains is Mount 
Whitney, in California, the loftiest moun- 
tain in the United States proper. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada-Cascade ranges is a broad 
valley dotted with numerous 2, The valleys 
short mountain ridges, extend- between _ 


ing north and south. There is a plateau at 


each end, and a broad basin of interior drain- 
age between, in which there are a number of 
salt lakes. It may be divided into three 
parts (Fig. 25): (1) The great Columbia 
Plateau of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
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on the north; (2) the Colorado Plateau of 
Arizona and Utah, on the south; and (38) 
the Great Basin of Utah and Nevada be- 
tween the two. The numerous short moun- 
tain ranges in the Great Basin are called 
the Basin Ranges. 

Between the Sierra Nevada-Cascade sys- 
tem and the Coast Ranges there is an area 
of lowland (Fig. 25). In California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington this forms a fertile 
' valley; in Washington it is partly occupied 
by Puget Sound. 

Throughout much of this Western coun- 
try volcanoes were once very active. In- 
A ee deed, some of the loftiest peaks 
noes, and their are extinct volcanoes. Among 
srerence these are Mount Rainier (also 
called Mount Tacoma) (Fig. 122), within 
sight of Tacoma and Sratrie, Wash.; 
Mount Hood, not far from PorTLAND, Ore. ; 
and Mount Shasta, in northern California. 
Other fine volcanic cones in this region are 
Mount Baker, Mount Adams, and Mount 
St. Helens. Recently Mount Lassen in 
northern California has again become an 
active voleano, and smoke and ashes are 
frequently thrown thousands of feet into the 
air. 

Lava covers hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in these Western States, and its 
decay has produced a soil which is very fer- 
tile. The lava has also had an important 
effect upon the deposit of valuable minerals. 
Veins of gold and silver usually occupy cracks 
in the rock, caused by the breaking of the 
rock layers while the mountains were form- 
ing. Through these cracks water passes, 
often heated so hot by the buried lava that 
it is able to dissolve mineral matter and carry 
it along. As the water cools, on nearing the 
surface, it cannot hold all of this mineral in 
solution, and therefore deposits a part of it 
on the walls of the cracks. In this way many 
valuable veins of metal have been slowly 
formed, and it is for those that thousands of 
miners are now searching. Hot water still 
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flows from the earth in many parts of the 
West, the section most noted for this 
being the Yellowstone Park. In this water 
there is much mineral matter in solution, 
and in some cases even small quantities of 
gold. 

In the East there is little variety in the 
climate, even over large sections; but in 
the West the variety is great. The climate 
Even in a single state there are 1. Extent of 
often great differences. Nearly #4 l@nds 


everywhere, excepting in the Northwest and 
on the mountain slopes and plateaus, it is 
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Fic. 122.— Mount Rainier from Tacoma. This beauti- 
ful snow-capped peak is 60 miles away. 


so dry that no agriculture is possible with- 
out irrigation. Almost one-fifth of the 
United States is unfit for agriculture with- 
out irrigation, and most of this arid land is 
in these Western States. 

Parts of southern California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona, and smaller portions of 
each of the other states, are true desert. 
Near the western shores of Great Salt Lake, 
for example, not a tree nor even a shrub is 
to be seen for miles and miles (Fig. 125). 
The entire surface is covered by a glisten- 
ing whitish substance called alkali. In 
other regions dreary wastes extend for 
hundreds of miles, broken only by a few 
cacti and other arid land plants, by rocky 
ledges, and by occasional mountain peaks. 
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Fic. 124.— Relief map of the Western States. 
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Along the north- 
western coast the 
damp west 
winds from 
the ocean 
bring © so 
much vapor 
tpat 2 the 
rainfall is 
heavy. Indeed, 
along the coast of 
Washington the 
rainfall is heavier 
than in any other part of the United 
States, the greatest amount falling in 
winter. There is also plenty of rain in 
western Oregon and the northern half of 
California. 

Being robbed of its vapor in crossing the 
mountains, the air descends on the eastern 
side quite dry; and there agriculture with- 
out irrigation is possible in only a few sec- 
tions, as in the high mountain valleys and 
in the wheat district of central and eastern 
Washington and Oregon. 


2. The 
well- 
watered 
sections 


(1) The 
north- 
western 
coast 


Fic. 126. — This view, near Pasadena, California, shows the barren arid lands, in the 
‘midst of which are extensive orange groves, irrigated by water from the mountains. 
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Fic. 125.— The desert near Great Salt Lake in Utah. 


Throughout the West the higher moun- 
tains and plateaus receive enough rain for 
crops. That this is true 18 (9) he higher 
proved by the numerous large plateaus, and 
rivers which have their sources “ans 
there. Name and locate those flowing from 
the Rocky Mountains into the Mississippi. 
Trace the Rio Grande and its principal 
tributary, the Pecos; also the rivers that 
empty into the Pacific Ocean. Although 
long, many of these rivers are shallow, and 
during the summer season some, like the 
Rio Grande, almost 
disappear in the mid- 
dle part of their course. 
Others, like the Co- 
lumbia and  Sacra- 
mento, are navigable 
in parts of their 
course. 

Finally, in the desert 
itself are many oases 
where 
water for 
irrigation is at hand. 
By aid of water, even 
the most barren land 
may be transformed 
to a beautiful garden 
(Fig. 126). 

‘Every one of the 
Western States con- 
tains mineral deposits 


(3) The oases 
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Sot some kind, such as gold, silver, copper, 
lead, mercury, petroleum, and 
coal. This region is now one 
of the most important mining 
districts in the world. 

Much gold las been dis- 
covered in the river gravels. In many 
regions it is easy to get the gold out of 
2. Methods of these gravels, but in some 
mining gold = places these ancient stream 
beds have been covered with a thick layer 
of hard lava. Then it is necessary for the 
miners to tunnel under the lava in order to 
obtain the gold. 

The first miners obtained the gold in a 
very simple manner. Placing some of the 
(1) Panning Stream gravel in a pan of water, 
the gold they rocked it back and forth in 
such a way as to cause the heavier particles 
of gold to sink to the bottom of the pan, 
while the lighter minerals on top were washed 
out and thrown. Most of the gold was in 
very small flakes, but sometimes the miners 
found large lumps of gold, called nuggets, 
worth hundreds of dollars. This method of 
washing away the gravel in pans was called 
“panning” the gold. 

Much gold has been obtained from the 
gravels of California and other Western 
States. For example, even the gravel out 
of which some of the streets of HELENA, 
Mont., are built has been washed for 
gold. 

The method by which most gold is now 
obtained is to dig into the solid rock, as in 
the case of other metals. The 
shafts and tunnels follow the 
veins from which the gold in 
the gravels came. In the veins, the metal is 
found mixed with other minerals which are 
of little or no value. This mixture forms 


Mining 

1. Kinds of 
minerals, and 
ownership of 
mining lands 


(2) The com- 
mon method 
now 


gold ore, and there is so little gold in such 


ore, and it is in such small grains, that one 
may spend days in a mine looking for it 
without seeing any. The gold ore, like 
other ores already studied, must be crushed 
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| and melted before the gold itself can be 


obtained. 

One of the most remarkable gold-min- 
ing districts in the world is that of the Com- 
stock Lode at Vrreinta CITY, 3. Noted min- 
Nev. The vein is irregular is districts 
in richness, some parts, called “) 2” Nevada 
“bonanzas,”’ containing much gold and 
silver, while elsewhere it is quite barren. 
So much metal has been obtained from this 
single vein that Nevada at one time pro- 
duced more silver than all the other states 
put together, and more gold than any other 
state in the Union. So many people moved 
there then that Nevada territory became a 
state in 1864; and Virginia City, though in 
the midst of a desert, grew to be a thriving 
city. 

With the discovery of many rich new 
mining fields, and the reopening of old 
mines, new towns have sprung up, and 
Nevada is again the center of great min- 
ing activity and one of our most important 
mining states. It is one of the leading 
states in the production of gold and silver. 
Tonopan, GOLDFIELD, and BULLFROG are 
important mining towns. These and other 
cities are now more important than Virginia 
City. 

At present Colorado produces more gold 
than any other state, and it ranks fourth 
in the production of silver. In 
addition to these metals, Colo- 
rado produces much copper, lead, and iron. 
Among the mountains, one sees many 
mines; but one of the most noted mining 
districts is near LEADVILLE, a city at an ele- 
vation of over ten thousand feet above the 
sea. Gold, silver, and lead are mined i in this 
locality. “4 

Another — well-known | mining camp in 
Colorado is Crippte Creek. A few years 
ago there was no town here, and the gold 
ore, which later proved so valuable, — was 
not recognized as ore by the prospectors. 


(2) In Colorado 


Finally, when some one discovered the 
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gold, thousands of people rushed in from 


and other mineral products, 


although some gold and silver 


all directions, and a city sprang up almost 
in a day. This has been true in many 
other places. Sometimes the cities have 


continued to grow, but if the mines have 


given out, the mining centers have been 
abandoned almost as rapidly as they grew. 
Iron is found in several of the Western 
States, but as yet it is not mined to a great 
extent except west of Pursio, in Colorado. 
The western half of Montana is another 
noted mining section, and this state is now 
(3) In second in the pro- 
Montana duction of silver 
and copper, while it also sup- 
plies much lead, gold, coal, 


including precious stones. 
Hewena has already been men- 
tioned (p. 112), but no portion 
of the state is now so impor- 
tant for mining as the region 
in and near Butte. ‘There 
the principal metal is copper, 


are mixed with the ore. More 
copper has been produced at 
the Butte mines than in any 
other mining district in the 
world. The mines are very 
extensive, reaching several 
thousand feet into the earth, and having 


tunnels through which one might wander for 
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days without finding his way out. 

The mining industry of Arizona is also 
very important, much copper, silver, lead, 
(4) In other and gold being produced. Ari- 
zona now ranks first among 
the states of the Union in the production of 
copper. One of the largest cities in the 
territory is Tucson. Another large city is 
BrsBEx, the center of a noted copper mining 
region and rivaling Butte, Mont. There 
is much smelting at Doueas, and all these 


cities, as well as Pua@ntx, are trade centers 


for neighboring mines and irrigated farms. 
(as 


Fig. 127.— A view in the mining district of Victor, Colorado. 
mines beneath these buildings, and the waste rock removed from the 
tunnels forms huge banks near them. 
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There is much mining, especially of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead, in each of the 
other Western States. California ranks sec- 
ond among our states in the production of 
gold, Utah third in silver and lead, and 
Idaho second in lead and fourth in silver. The 
Coeur d’Alene mining district of northern 
Idaho is the most important silver-lead dis- 
trict in the country. SPOKANE, in Washing- 
ton, is the trade center for this noted mining 
region, which has had much to do with the 
remarkable and recent growth of this city. 


There are 


In addition to the metals mentioned, these 
states, as well as Wyoming and New Mexico, 
produce large quantities of other valuable 
minerals. There are many important mining 
towns and mining camps in each of these 
states. 

Coal, some of it of excellent quality, 
occurs in many sections of the West, being 
mined in almost all these states. 4 goal, petro- 
Colorado produces more than leum, and other 
any other Western state, rank- menetaty 
ing eighth among the states of the country 
in this production. But other Western 
States produce considerable amounts: among 
these. Wyoming and Washington are next 
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in importance to Colorado. 
of the Western States has coal beds which 
are bound to be of great value in the future. 

Petroleum is another valuable product in 
the West. Enormous quantities have been 
found in California, and that state now 
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Nearly every one 


placed together, on each side of a 7 ap a = 
tunnel, to prevent the rock from 4. The special - 
caving in. 
pressure upon them, timbers 
more than a foot through are often broken. 


Because of the great demand for 
lumber 


Fic. 128.— Lumbermen at work in the forest of western Washington. Note in the foreground the donkey engine 
used for drawing logs. 


produces more than any other in the Union. 
So much is produced, in fact, that it is used 
on railway engines, in place of coal. 

There are many other mineral products 
in the Western States, including building 
stones and semi-precious stones, which are 
obtained in California, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and other states. 

Mining gives rise to much lumbering in 
many parts of the West. The Butte mines 
alone consume millions of feet of lumber per 


But in recent years, the rapid destruction 
of the forests of other sections has made 
the timber supply of the 9 he present 
Western States especially valu- general de- 
able, and created an in- ™#é 
creasing demand from all parts of th 
country. 

The most noted lumber region, however, 
is on and near the western coast from cen- 
tral California northward. Here, in the 
damp, equable climate, the giant redwood, 
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_ fir, cedar, and spruce trees grow to great 
size, the redwood being confined to Cali- 
fornia, where there are extensive 


] . . 
are immense forests of giant 


forests of these big trees. ‘There 
trees all the way from 
central California to 
Canada. While the 
logs in Maine and 
Michigan are 
rarely more than 
two or three feet 
_ through, many | 
in Washington 
and Oregon are 
from six to fifteen 
feet in diameter, 
and some in Cali- 
fornia are very much 
larger. 
A visit to a lumbering 
camp in western Wash- 
3. Methodof ington will 
lumbering show that, 
owing to the size of the 
iota and to the climate, Fra. 130.— The end.of a log cut 


the work is carried on from the forest of western 


Tr di from _ Washington. You can see how 
A Se differently large it is by the men standing 


lumbering in Maine (p. in front of it. 
30). The men are able 


uv 


Fic. 129. —A train drawing lumber out of the forest of western Washington. Each section of a log occupies an 
¢ entire car, and all the logs in the picture are parts of a single tree. 


for two hundred feet, that is, higher than 
most church steeples. Two men saw and 


chop at this tree until the giant 
begins to quiver, and when 
finally it falls, a wonderful 
sight may be seen. The 
tree bends slowly over, 
quickens its move- 
ment, then falls to 
the ground with a 
mighty crash, 
breaking: good- 
sized trees in its 
way as if they 
were twigs. 

After the 
branches are cut 
off, the tree is 
sawed into sections 
_of different lengths 
(Fig. 180), as. twenty- 
four, thirty-two, or forty- 
eight feet, and these are 
dragged to a railway which leads 
up into the forest. There the logs 
are piled upon flat cars and taken to 
the mills, a single section sometimes 
occupying an entire car (Fig. 129). 
From five to fifteen thousand feet of 
lumber, or enough to build a small 


to work both winter and summer. They | house, may be obtained from a single large 
select a tree, which perhaps towers upward | tree. 
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Many of the logs go to Tacoma and SEAT- 
TLE, where there are enormous sawmills. 
4. Whatis done SUCH enormous quantities of 
lumber are obtained from these 
forests, and so cheaply, that 
the lumber is sent even as far as the Atlantic 
coast. The Northwest is now one of the 
greatest. lumbering regions in the country, 
and all the cities: there have some share in 
the industry. Much lumber is sent away 
by boat from PorTLAND and AsrTorIA, 
but even more goes from the cities of Puget 
Sound. Besides Tacoma and _ SEATTLE, 
Everett and BELLINGHAM are noted for 
their lumber industry. With so much lum- 
ber it is natural that there should be exten- 
sive manufacture of shingles, doors, and 
other wooden articles. 

A great deal of the forest of the West is 
on government land, and to prevent it from 
being wasted, our government 
has set apart what are called 
forest reserves. That is, the forest is kept, 
or reserved, by the government, so that no 
one can cut down the trees without permis- 
sion. In this way a supply of timber will 
be preserved for use in the future; for it 
is hardly fair that we should leave no timber 
for those who come after us. In addition, 
the forests are of value in preventing the 
rapid running off of the water in streams; 
thus they help to regulate the supply of water 
for manufacturing, irrigation, and other pur- 
poses. , 

Although there are few fishing banks 
along the western coast of the United States 
there are some on which valua- 
ble food fish are found. Other 
kinds of fish are caught along the coast, or 
are found swimming in the surface waters; 
and the oyster thrives in the shallow waters 
at the head of Puget Sound. 

Large numbers of cod and halibut are 
caught on the banks and along the shores of 
British Columbia and Alaska, and many ves- 
sels go there, especially from Seattle. Not 


with the logs 
and lumber 


5. Forest res- 
ervations 


Fishing 


all the fish that are caught are eaten by the | 
Western people; some are shipped to other 
parts of the country, even to Eastern cities. ~ | 
Fresh halibut, kept on ice in refrigerator cars, — | 
are sent from Seattle to many places in the | 


East. 


The most important fishing industry, how- ; i 


ever, is that of salmon catching. This fish, 


like the shad of the East (p. 31), spends most gl 
of its life in the ocean, but passes up the ~ 


rivers to spawn, or lay its eggs, in fresh water. 
As they are going toward and up the rivers, 


the salmon are caught in great numbers, — | 


and some are shipped away in ice, even across 
the continent. Others are sent to the numer- 
ous canning factories at Astoria and other 
points along the lower Columbia, and to BEL- 
LINGHAM and other points on Puget Sound, 
where they are packed in cans. 

There is extensive farming in Washington 
and Oregon, east of the Cascade Ranges, 
one of the finest farming regions Agriculture 
in the United States. This is a 1. Inthe 
noted wheat country, like the Northwest 
valley of the Red River of the North, and 
some of the farms are even larger than the 
one described on page 85. Mile after mile, 
in Oregon and Washington, are fields of wav- 
ing grain, which, because of the very fertile 
soil, yield enormous crops. Hay, barley, 
corn, oats, fruits, vegetables, and farm 
animals are also raised. During the harvest 
season the air in most sections is so dry that 
both grain and hay may be left out of doors 
for weeks with little danger of being spoiled 
by rain. Watia Watta, Wash., Lewiston, 
Ida., and PENDLETON, Ore., are situated in 
this great wheat region. 

Near the eastern base of the Careers 
Ranges the climate is so dry that irrigation 
is necessary and there, as in the Yakima 


Valley, is found a wonderful fruit country.. 


On the western side of the Cascade Ranges 
there is abundant rainfall, and there fruit, 
vegetables, and grains, as well as hops, are 
extensively produced. The entire Pacific 
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coast region, from Canada to Mexico, is 
' famous for its excellent fruit. The prin- 
' cipal kinds in the Northwest are apples, 
pears, berries, plums, cherries, grapes, and 
prunes. — 

| In the Great Valley of California, besides 
these fruits, there are groves of oranges, 
lemons, olives, and figs, as_ well 


2. Inthe 3 ‘ 

Great Valley as other trees which thrive 
I of California only in warm climates. SAcra- 
| MENTO, STOCKTON, and FREsNo are the 


of the Great Valley, which, 


leading cities 
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The influence of irrigation is well illus- 
trated in the region near DENVER, which 
lies in the midst of an arid 
plain. -This plain is crossed, 
however, by the South Fork 
of the Platte River, from which 
a ditch, as large as a canal, is 
led out upon the plain (Fig. 
131). The river itself has a rapid fall, but 
just enough slope has been given the ditch 
to allow the water to flow. Thus the ditch » 
soon runs on a higher level than the river, 


3. In Colorado 
and Wyoming, 
by irrigation 
(1) How irri- 
gation is 
planned near 
Denver 


The water is led from a river, and by it the land, otherwise useless 


for agriculture, is made to yield rich harvests. 


i 
7 Fie. 131.— An irrigating ditch near Denver. 
throughout its whole length, is occupied by 
a succession of wheat fields, vineyards, or- 
chards, beet fields, and nut and fruit groves; 
but in the central and southern portions, 
where the rainfall is light, irrigation is pro- 
_ vided as described in a later section. Cali- 
fornia fresh fruit is shipped’ in enormous 
quantities to Eastern cities, while dried and 
most of our grocery stores. 
There are a few other, smaller sections 
' where the rainfall is sufficient for agriculture ; 
_ but the only way in which farming is possible 
in most other parts of the West is by means 
of irrigation. 


canned California fruits are to be found in - 


and the land between it and the river is 
lower than the ditch. 

Water from the ditch may then be led out 
over these fields to irrigate them. For this 
purpose ditches branch off from the main 
canal, and each of these is divided and sub- 
divided to supply farms along its course. 
When a field needs water, one of the smaller 
ditches is tapped and the field is flooded; or 
else the water is led into little furrows, a few 
feet apart (Fig. 132). The method followed 
depends upon the kind of crop that is under 
cultivation. As there is danger that the sup- 
ply of water may not last through the sum- 
mer, reservoirs are built to store the water 
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of the spring freshets; and when needed, 
this is allowed to flow into the ditches. 

Of course such an arrangement is expen- 
sive, and each farmer must pay for his water 
(2) Expense of at a certain rate, as each tenant 
such irrigahom of a house in a city pays for 
tages his water or gas. That a farmer 
can afford to pay for water, however, is 
well shown in this case; for on the upper 
side of the ditch, which cannot be reached 
by the water, the land is fit only for grazing, 
while on the lower side there are rich fields of 


Fic. 132.— A farmer irrigating his field. The water from the irrigating 
ditch is allowed to run along the furrows and thus wet the seeds that 
have just been planted. 


grain, vegetables, and alfalfa. The latter, 
like clover and hay, is fed to stock. It is 
one of the most important crops of the arid 
regions, where there is much demand for 
fodder for cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses. 


Without irrigation, crops could not be, 
grown in this vicinity. It would then be ' 


necessary to bring farm products from Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and other states, a distance 
of several hundred miles. It is evident, 
therefore, that irrigation must have had a 
great influence on the settlement of the 
West. Without it Denver and PUEBLO 
would not be so important as they are; and 
because of the expense of carrying food so 
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far, scores of mining towns would not exist. 
Wherever the waters of the rivers are led 


out over the fields, people form settlements, — 


and even towns and small cities. ,That is 
the case at GREELEY, in Colorado; CHEY- 
ENNE and LARAMIE, the principal cities in 
Wyoming; and scores of other places. 

One of the best farming districts m the 


arid lands is in Utah. A large part of that — 


state was once a desert. But 4. In Utah, by 
extensive areas have been en- tigation 
tirely changed by the Mormons, a religious 
sect founded in New York, in 
1830, by Joseph Smith. 

Under the leadership of 
Brigham Young these people 
migrated into the then un- 
known West and settled a few 
miles from Great Salt Lake. 
Here they commenced to build 
Satt Lake Crry, which is now 


in the country. They -also 
began to raise crops by irriga- 
tion, and to plant fruit trees, 
and thus converted portions of 
the desert waste into beautiful 
gardens. _ 

There are now in Utah many 
who do not accept the Mormon 
religion. Agriculture is no 
longer the sole industry. As you have 
already learned (p. 113), many rich mines 
have been opened in this state. There are 
numerous busy towns and cities, the one 
next to Salt Lake City in size being OGDEN, 


which lies north of the capital. 


Central and Southern California is a third 


‘section noted for its extensive 


5. In central 
and Southern ~ 
California, by 
irrigation 


irrigation. The region is far 
south, and its shores are bathed 
by warm ocean waters, so that ; 
cue climate is delightful. But (Dae = 
the land, although very fertile, ™ethod of irr- 
is arid by nature, and in places 

almost a desert. Thus there is every 


ee eT 


one of the most beautiful cities _ 


\ 


\ 
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Fig. 133.— An orange grove in Southern California on land which not many years ago supported only the sparse 
, vegetation of an arid climate. 


gradation in California, from farms, orchards, 

and vineyards that could not exist without 
irrigation, to those, already described, which 
require no irrigation. 

Oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, grapes, 
figs, olives, walnuts, almonds, and many 
(2) The prod- Other kinds of fruits and nuts, 
ucts now grow here in abundance. 
Among the fruits the most common is the 
seedless navel orange. In these _beauti- 
ful valleys nearly every home has its orange 
trees, and in many Cases the house is entirely 
surrounded by them (Fig. 133). 

_ Thousands of persons from the East were 
first attracted to California by the mild and 
healthful climate; then, seeing the oppor- 
tunity for fruit raising, they planted orchards 
and orange groves. In those valleys which 
are too cool for oranges, thousands of acres 
are devoted to other fruits, such as prunes, 
apricots, grapes, pears, and apples. Land 


t/ 


that a few years ago was worth, at best, 
only a few dollars an acre, now supports 
flourishing groves of fruit. 

The groves of all kinds are planted in 
straight rows, and the ground is kept so 
clean by frequent plowing that (3) Care of the 
scarcely a weed is to be seen. fruit, and what 
In this respect the groves pre- % 4 7" # 
sent a very different appearance from the 
orchards, overgrown with grass and weeds, 
that are often seen upon farms of the East. 

The winter season is the harvest time for 
oranges, which are picked. from about the 
middle of November until February or later 
(Fig. 134). They are cut from the trees, 
sorted according to size, then packed in 
boxes and shipped away. 

Immense quantities of peaches, prunes, 
apricots, grapes, figs, and other fruits are 
dried, usually by exposure to the sun. In 
the Eastern States fruit would soon decay 
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Fig. 134. — An orange tree in Southern California. Notice 
the snow on the mountain only a few miles away. 


if left out of doors, but in the sunny climate 
of the arid lands it dries quickly. Much 
fruit is also canned, and many grapes are 
made into wine. California wine is of such 
high quality that it is sent not only to the 
East, but even to Europe. 

The value of irrigation is well shown here. 
Before irrigation was introduced into South- 
ern California, this region 
could support very few people. 
Now, in Los ANGELES and 
vicinity, there is a population 
of over five hundred thousand. 

The description of these few 
places serves to show the im- 
portance of irriga- 
tion in the West. 
It is not to be 
understood, however, that these 
are the only noted irrigated 
sections, for there are many 
others. Most of the largest 
and best known are along the 
large rivers. For example, 
irrigation is extensive along the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers 


6. In other 
irrigated 
sections 
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-along the Rio Grande and Pecos rivers in 


and their tributaries in Montana; along the 
Snake River and its tributaries in Idaho; 


along the Yakima River (Figs. 136 and 137), 4 


along the Gila and Salt rivers in Arizona ;_ 


New Mexico; and along the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, and other rivers in California. 
The map shows that there are many irri- 
gated sections. 

The irrigation of Arizona deserves especial 
mention, partly because of the extensive 
irrigation works that the government has 
constructed there, and partly. because of the 
climate. One of the greatest irrigation works 
undertaken is the Roosevelt dam in the Salt 
River, which will supply water for a large 
area near Puanrx. The climate near this 
city and Tucson is such that even semi- 
tropical fruits are produced. Here are raised 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, figs, olives, 
pomegranates, and even dates. The warm, — 
dry climate also makes this region an im- 
portant health resort. 

So important is irrigation that it is being | 
introduced wherever possible, and every 
year new irrigation systems are being built, 


Fig. 135.— Desert land in the Yakima Valley, covered with the worthless s 
sagebrush. Such land without irrigation is of almost no value; but 
compare this picture with Figure 136. 


a 


— 


oo 
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: dollars are being spent in this 


1 in the mountain valleys, and 
) these are filled in spring when 


| summer, when the crops need 
» let out of the reservoirs into the irrigation 
) canals. In this way the amount of farm 


q 
: = 


some of them at great expense. 
Since much of the arid region 
+ 1s public land, the 
pa United States 
, government is 
aiding in this work. There is, 
' in fact, a special department 
of the government in charge of 
it, and every year millions of 


| 7. Governmen 
| work in irriga- 


way. 
Enormous dams are built 
(Fig. 137), forming large lakes 


the snow melts. Then, in 


water, it is 


land in the arid West is being greatly in- 
creased. This is one of the most important 


), works in which our government is engaged.: 
See. Ranching There is so little rainfall in 
(1) Kinds of ~ the arid portion of the West ° 


animals raised that only a small part of the 
land can be irrigated. This leaves most of 


one 


‘ > Fia. 137. a Arrowrock Dam near Boise. 


te 
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Fie. 136.— Desert land in the Yakima Valley which only a few years ago 
was covered with sagebrush like that in Figure 135. 
reached by an irrigation ditch, it supports a flourishing young peach 
and apple orchard and is worth $1000 an acre, 


Now, being 


the country for grazing; and wherever there 
is water enough for the animals to drink, 
cattle, horse, and sheep ranches are found. 
In some parts, especially where the grass is 
scanty, herds of goats are raised. 

The manner in which cattle ranching is 
earried..on in Dakota was described on 
pages 90-92, and much the @ pow sheep * 
same plan is followed for cattle ranching is car- 
and horses in all the Western 7? See | 
States. - Sheep ranching ... is, 
somewhat different, as may be’ 
seen from the ranches about 
Briurnes, Mont. 

A good-sized sheep ranch has 
from twenty-five thousand to 
forty thousand head of sheep. 
These, like cattle, may feed 
partly upon government land, 
or the “range,” and partly on 
land fenced in and owned by the 
ranchman. During the coldest 
winter weather, when the snow 
may be so deep that the sheep 
cannot obtain food, they are 
often driven into protected 
corrals and fed on alfalfa. 
The fierce winds of the open 
plains help them, however, by 
drifting the snow and thus 
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leaving open patches where they can find 
grass. 

When the sheep are feeding on the range, 
one man, with a dog (Fig. 138), can herd 
twenty-five hundred; and if he has a horse 
to ride, he sometimes takes care of five 
thousand. Selecting a spot near water for a 
camp, the herder drives his sheep out each 
morning, and back at night, going each day 
a distance of two or three miles from camp. 
When the grass is eaten in one place, the camp 
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sheep in twenty each year from this 
cause. : 

The next harvest comes from the wool. 
Men who make it their business to shear 
sheep travel in squads of about twenty-five. 
They erect sheds and pens near some sheep 
center, such as Brtuines, and shear all the 
sheep that are brought to them. Sometimes 
sheep are sheared at the ranch, but many 
ranchmen prefer to drive them near to a 
market, before they are sheared. This saves 


Fie. 138.— A Montana sheep herder with his dogs and his flock. 


is moved; then, from the new point as a 
center, they wander out as before. 

The life of the herder is extremely lonely, 
both day and night being spent with the 
sheep. Once a week a man brings him food ; 
and for weeks, and even months at a time, 
the only company he has, aside from his 
sheep, is his dog, and possibly his horse. 

After the winter is over, the first income 
to the ranchman comes from the sale of the 
(3) Sources skins, or pelts, of sheep which 
of profit have died during the cold 
weather. He expects to lose about one 


the expense of hauling the wool to the rail- 
way station, and besides, the sheep graze 
on the way to and from the market. 

In the Southwestern States sheep are often 
sheared twice a year; but farther north it 
is done only once, and then as near the month 
of June as possible. Can you suggest a 
reason for choosing that time? After the 
wool is cut, it is pressed into bales and 
shipped to various markets in the East. 
Where should you think it might be sent, 
and for what purposes used ? 

From July on, many sheep are sold for 


_ mutton. Those that are from three to five 
years old, and that have already borne a 
_ quantity of wool, are usually selected for this 
' purpose. The hides are useful for leather 
the bones for fertilizing the soil. 
A newly settled country has little manu- 
facturing. Consequently many manufac- 
tured articles that are needed 


Manufac- 


turing in the West must still be 

flExtent of brought from the East. As in 
, the manu- the Southern States, however, 
iy facturing 


rapid changes have been going 
on, and the West is fast becoming an im- 
_ portant manufacturing region. Already in 
some parts, as in Colorado and on the Pacific 
coast, there is a great deal of manufacturing. 
There is every reason for believing that 
_ this progress will continue; for the West 
has great resources, including immense de- 
_ posits of coal and petroleum for fuel, as 
well as abundant water power. Further- 
' more, the demand for manufactured articles 
is increasing, because many people are set- 
_ tling in this section. 

One of the most extensive kinds of manu- 
_ facturing in the West consists in separating 
the metal from the ores. After 
the ore is taken from the mines, 
ie it must usually be crushed, the worthless 
_ parts must be washed out, and the remainder 
_ sent to the smelters, where the metal is ex- 
_ tracted by a difficult process. The machin- 
e ery for crushing and smelting is so expensive 
_ that ores from many mines are sent to one 
place, and must sometimes be carried a long 
distance. For example, the mines near 
Leapvitte send their ore to that city, but 
many mines in Colorado ship ore to the 
- smelters at DENVER and PUEBLO. 


- way. Thus the crushing and smelting of 
ore is an important industry in many of the 
_ Western cities. The)metals thus obtained 
are also manufactured into various articles 
_ in the larger cities. 

- The manufacture of lumber and articles 
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_ All the ores must be treated in some such » 
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made of wood, such as paper, furniture, and 
farm implements, is already extensive in 
some places, and is rapidly increasing. 

As we have seen, the West is, to a large 
extent, a fruit and wheat region. On that 
account. the canning and drying of fruits, 
and the making of flour and other products 


-from wheat, are very important industries. 


The abundance of fish gives rise to the can- 
ning industry in certain places, and the 
great numbers of cattle and sheep supply 
hides and wool, not only for shipment to 
Eastern factories, but also for manufacture 
in the West. 3 

The development of manufacturing in the 
West has been made possible largely by the 
building of railroads. There is Transporta- 
a remarkably large number of tion of goods 
railroads here, considering the difficulty of 
building them and the recent settlement of 
the country. On Figure 216 observe that 
each of the great cities on the coast is con- 
nected by rail, not only with the others, but 
also with the East by one or more trans- 
continental railways. Count the railroads 
that cross the Western States, and learn 
their names. When the Union Pacific, the 
first of these, was completed, in 1869, it was 
thought to be a wonderful work, and of enor- 
mous importance; but now that there are so 


-many railroads, people are inclined to over- 


look their -great value. 

Railroads are of especial value in the 
interior of the West, where there is very 
little opportunity for transportation by water. 
The scarcity of navigable streams is partly 
due to the fact that the rivers are few and 
shallow, and partly to the fact that many of 
them descend rapidly to the sea, and there- 
fore have rapids and falls that prevent navi- 
gation. Notable exceptions are the lower 
Sacramento and the Columbia, on which 
river boats carry on an extensive commerce. 

Although harbors*are not numerous, there 
are several excellent ones, sufficient to carry 
on traffic with all parts of the world. 
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Fie. 139.— Pikes Peak from the Garden of the Gods, near 
Colorado Springs. 


Large inland cities in the Western States 
are few in number, partly because there 
Leading cities are no important waterways. 
in the interior There are, however, so many 
railways that some large cities have devel- 
oped, especially at the junction of important 
trunk lines. 

The greatest of the interior cities is DEN- 
VER, the capital of Colorado. This city is 
located on the site of a small 
mining camp, but its growth is 
chiefly due to two facts: (1) the 
numerous mining towns among 
the mountains near by; and 
(2) the near presence of water, 
which has made irrigation on 
a large scale possible. The 
first fact calls for an impor- 
tant trade and manufactur- 
ing center somewhere in that 
region, and the second makes 
it possible to secure food. 

Denver has now become a 
very important railway and 
manufacturing center, ‘vhere 
ore is smelted, and machinery, 
flour, and cloth manufactured. 


1. Denver and 
Colorado 
Springs 
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It is also of importance as a 
health resort, for the altitude 
of over five thousand feet and 
the dry climate are especially 
favorable to persons suffering 
from diseases of the lungs. 
CoLoRADO SPRINGS, south of 
Denver, at the base of Pikes 
Peak (Fig. 139), is one of the 
leading health resorts in the 
country. 
PUEBLO, a trade and manu- 


south of Denver, 
where thé Game Pee 
Fe line meets the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway. Here 
much ore is smelted, and iron 
goods are manufactured (Fig. 
140). It is the nearness to coal and iron 
ore which makes the latter industry possible. 
SPOKANE, in eastern Washington, is situ- 
ated on the Spokane River at a point where 
there is a large waterfall. This supplies 
abundant water power, so that 
there is much manufacturing. 
Since the city lies in the midst of the fertile 
wheat region of eastern Washington, flour 


3. Spokane 


milling is of special importance, as at Min~ 


neapolis. From the forests of Idaho it re- 
ceives lumber, and, as already mentioned, it 


z 


Fic. 140.— Blast furnaces and steel works at Pueblo, Colorado: ‘ 


facturing center, is situated 


Oe ae 
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_ has been greatly benefited by the rich mines 
_ of the near-by Coeur d’Alene district. Spo- 
kane is also an important railway center 
_ and distributing point for a wide area of 
country. It has grown very rapidly, and 
‘is now second in size among the interior 
cities. Two other cities in thé interior of 
_ Washington are WatLa WALLA in the south- 
east and Norra Yaxrma in the Yakima 
Valley. 
_ Some of the ore mined at BuTre was form- 
erly crushed and reduced in smelters within 
4 Butte, Ana- the city limits. But most of it 
conda, and is now sent to the smelters at 
| Great Falls ~~ Anaconpa. ‘There is another 
_ large smelting plant at Great Fairs. These 
cities are also centers for the distribution of 
electric power developed along the Montana 
rivers. Even one of the transcontinental 
railroads has now been electrified for several 
_ hundred miles through Montana. 
Several other interior cities, such as 
_ Satr Lake City and Ocpen, have already 
Men. (Giher cities been mentioned (page 118). 
andtownsin "ind others on the map. Most 
Sere bnterior of these owe their importance 
_ chiefly to mining, farming by irrigation, and 
grazing. Name the capitals of the Western 
States. Which of these have been men- 
tioned, and in what connection? Locate 
_ Boise, the capital of Idaho, a city in the 
midst of a fertile irrigation district. 
_ The largest city in the Western States is 
San Francisco, located on a remarkably 
‘ ee aides fine harbor, at the tip of the 
peninsula that shuts in the 
waters of San Francisco Bay. 


_ on the coast 
1. San Fran- 


_ near by 


locations of ~ 


cation ing of the coast. There are 
these cities : 


other important cities near San 
_ Francisco, the largest being OAKLAND, BERKE- 
“Ley, and Atamepa. | Oakland, which is 
\ much the largest, is the land terminus of 
_ several transcontinental railways and the 


'-center of large manufacturing and ship- 
“ans 2 
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_ cisco and cities This harbor, like that of New 
-@ Names ana York, was formed by the sink- | 
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building industries. Close to it is BERKELEY, 
the seat of the University of California; 
and farther south is Stanford University. 
These are two of the most important uni- 
versities in the West. There are others of 
note, however, for each of the Western States 
supports a state university. 

South of San Francisco is San José; 
northeast of San Francisco, on the Sacra- 
mento River, is SACRAMENTO, the capital of 
California; and east of San Francisco ‘is 
STOCKTON, at the head of navigation on the 
San Joaquin River. ‘Trace these rivers, and 
observe the extent of the fertile Great Valle 
through which they flow. 

The enormous crops of wheat, fruit, an 
wool in the Great Valley of California sug- 
gest some of the occupations (a) Their 
in these cities. Among them ™4nufactures 
are the canning of fruit, the milling of flour, 
and the making of wine, and of cloth. 

The mineral products in this region have 
led to much smelting, and to the manufac- 
ture of metal goods of various kinds. In 
and near San Francisco foundries and ma- 
chine shops are numerous, and ship-building 
is a great industry. One of our _best- 
known battleships, the Oregon, was built 
here. 

Sugar refining is another prominent indus- 
try, the raw sugar being brought from the 
Hawaiian Islands. The refining of petro- 
leum is still another important industry, 
and brewing, distilling, and the manufacture 
of boots, shoes, and clothing are others. 
San Francisco, Feing by far the largest of 
the cities in this vicinity, leads in these 
industries. : 

Not much coal is mined in California, 
but, since this state produces more petroleum 
than any other in the Union, there is an 
abundance of oil for fuel. Coal is easily 
brought by train and boat from the Wash- 
ington coal fields, and in the mountains 
there is an abundance of water power that 
can be used in generating electricity. 
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San Francisco Bay (Fig. 141) is the only 
gap in the Coast Ranges for hundreds of 
(3) Their miles, either to the north or 
shipping the south; and since it is one 
of the finest harbors in the world, it is very 
important as the outlet to the Great Val- 
ley and the mining regions round about it. 
The principal products shipped from here 
are gold, silver, wine, fruit, wool, grain, 
and the various manufactured goods just 
named. Some go East by rail, but many 
go by boat to different parts of the world. 
Several transcontinental railways terminate 
on the shores of San Francisco Bay. For 
all these reasons this is a great shipping 
point, and, as our trade increases with the 
Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, and other countries bordering the 
Pacific, the amount of shipping will increase. 

Many goods are sent from Stockton, Oak- 
land, and other points on or near the bay; 
but San Francisco is the leading center for 
the shipping, as for the manufacturing. 

The next important harbor south of San 
Francisco is the port of Los 
Angeles, twenty miles from Los 
ANGELES itself, where a fine 
artificial harbor has been made at great ex- 


2. Coast cities . 
south of San 
Francisco 
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pense. Still farther south is the fine natural 
harbor of San Disco. Estimate the dis- 
tance of these points from San Francisco. ~ 

Los Angeles is one of the most beautifu 
cities in the country (Fig. 142). It lies in 
the midst of the rich orange country (Fig 
133), and there are scores of small villages 
towns, and cities round about it. Among, 
the larger of these are PASADENA, Pomona, 
RIVERSIDE, REDLANDS, and SAN BERNAR- 
pINo. Los Angeles is the chief distribut- 
ing center for this productive region. It 
has had such a rapid growth that it is now 
the second city in size in the Western States. 

The first large city north of San Francisco | 
is Porrtanp on the Willamette River, 4 
tributary of the Columbia. 3 gas oe 
Like New Orleans, it is situated north of San i 


about a hundred miles from the F#“8¢° 
(1) Portland 
ocean, near the head of deep- and vicinity 
water navigation. 
Since good harbors having connections 
with the interior are lacking, most of the 
other important towns of Oregon are inland, 
and Portland has grown to be the chief ship- 
ping point by water, and therefore the largest 
city in the state. From this point wheat, 
flour, fruits, wool, and lumber, the leading 


" 


Fic. 141.— The Golden Gate, as the entrance to San Francisco Bay is called. Outside is the open ocean, while 
within is a broad, deep bay, protected from winds and waves and making a port where the largest ships” 


may safely anchor. 
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products of Oregon, are shipped in great 
quantities. Portland has extensive manu- 
factories of woolen goods, flour, and furni- 
ture; it is one of the most beautiful towns 
in the West, is growing rapidly in commerce 
and population, its recent growth being most 
temarkable. It has an increasing trade with 
the Orient, and also with Alaska ; and it is the 
trading center not only for Oregon but also 
for parts of Washington and Idaho. Port- 
land is one of the great lumber ports in the 
world, and one of the leading wheat and flour 
| shipping points on the Pacific coast. 

_ Washington, unlike Oregon, has many fine 
harbors. Puget Sound, in fact, is one great 
la) PS hes harbor, and on its bays and 
3 arms Many prosperous seaports 
| have grown up. SEATTLE is the largest and 
| most important city. It has the bulk of 
the trade with Alaska and a growing trade 
with the Orient, besides its commerce with 
the ports of other states and the surround- 
ing country. The Panama Canal has 
opened a shorter way to Atlantic seaports, 
\both American and European, which is of 
benefit to the commerce of Seattle as well 
as other Pacific Coast cities. The chief ex- 
pos are lumber and grain, though iron and 
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Fic. 142.— A street in Los Angeles bordered by palms and other warm-climate trees. 


steel goods and other manufactured prod- 
ucts are being brought to Seattle for export 
in increasing quantities. It has an impor- 
tant shipbuilding yard, many timber mills, 
and various other manufacturing industries. 
To Seattle comes most of the gold, salmon, 
and other Alaskan products, and from there 
the regular Alaska steamers sail, carrying 
many miners and other passengers, and large 
cargoes of supplies. The wonderfully rapid 
growth of the city has been due partly to 
this Alaskan trade. The University of Wash- 
ington is located in Seattle; it is one of the 
largest state universities of the West. 

On another bay of Puget Sound is Tacoma, 
in an equally favorable and picturesque lo- 
cation. This city also has a 
large foreign and domestic com- 
merce, and important manufacturing of 
many kinds. ‘There is a large smelter, to 
which ores are sent from as far as Alaska. 
Near Tacoma, and plainly visible from both 
Tacoma and Seattle, is the extinct volcano, 
Mount Rainier (Mt. Tacoma). Other im- 
portant seaports and manufacturing cities of 
Puget Sound are Evererr and BeLiincHam. 
The former is noted especially for its shingle 
mills; the latter, for its salmon canneries. 


(3) Tacoma 
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Fic. 143. — A view of a part of Seattle from the harbor. 


When this Western country was first 


settled, it was divided into territories, but 
Ournewest as the population increased, 
states these territories have one by 


one been admitted into the Union as states. 
“The last to be admitted are Arizona and 


New Mexico in 1912. 

There are many fertile valleys in these 
new states where there is irrigation; and, in 
1. Theirre- | this warm climate, wheat, corn, 
sources vegetables, alfalfa, apples, 
peaches, grapes, and many other crops are 
raised. While some of the farming is carried 
on by Mexicans and Indians, best results 
are gained by Americans who own a large 


‘part of: the irrigated land. The United 


States government is spending large sums 


Fic. 144.— A street in a small town in New Mexico, with adobe houses belonging 


to the Mexican inhabitants. 


y 
of money in Huiidias storage reservoirs, 


B 


and in improving the irrigation systems | 


other ways, so that many settlers are find- 
ing valuable farm lands here. 

The plateaus and mountain valleys a 
the seats of extensive cattle and shee 


ranching, and, as we have already learned, 


mining is of great importance. Arizona 
besides being second in the production © 
copper, also produces large amounts of go 


and silver, while New Mexico supplies mue 


gold, silver, and coal. 


important distributing centers for the sur 


rounding country, and also cen- 
ters for smelting the ores. 


Among the most important are Tucson 
and 
Pua@nrx in Arizona, and 


Prescott, BIsBEg, 
ALBUQUERQUE, which 
Mexico. 

* the 
that compare West 


with those of 2°ted Places 


Strangely _ formed 


favorably 1. The most | 


2. Their cities 


In many places among 
Western mountains 


are scenes Scenery i in th 


the Alps, which attract so 
many Americans abroad. 
cliffs 


ep canyons, and imposing waterfalls are 
esent without number. There are also 
tiful snow-capped volcanic cones and 
ciers. Many of these grand scenes may 
viewed from the railway, as, for instance, 
wonderful gorges and canyons through 
ghich the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
nds its way across Colorado. Among all 
e interesting places in the West, however, 
three of ge grandeur that are best 


- the Fe lone National 
ark, the Grand Canyon of 


osemite Park. 
_ The Yellowstone Park, chiefly 
in Wyoming, is a tract of land, 
larger than Con- 
necticut, which 
the government 
has set aside as a 

national park. It 
S often called the “ Wonderland 
of America.” - A stage road - 
‘leads from the Northern Pacific 

Railway to the Mammoth Hot 
“Springs on the northern side of 
he park. There is also a 
age route from the Oregon 
hort Line on the western 
side. At the Hot Springs 
rom openings in the hillside, 
‘heated water flows down over beautifully 
olored terraces, which have been built 
‘by a deposit of mineral matter carried in 

olution in the hot water. Farther on 
re boiling springs; also boiling mud 
rings of ‘different colors; and here and 
ere is a spring, called a_-geyser, from 
hich hot water and steam now and then 
st forth with great violence, even to a 
eight of one hundred or two hundred feet 
. 146). ae) 
Old Faithful,” one of the most regular of 
ese geysers, ‘ “plays” at intervals of sixty- 
e minutes. Then a column of steam and 


2. The Yellow- 
_ Stone Park 
0) Tts hot 
springs and 
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Fira. 145.— The cave dwellings of the southwest. 
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hot water shoots upward from one hundred 
to one hundred and thirty feet. Other 
geysers discharge at much longer periods, as 
two to three hours, or several days; and in 
some of the geysers the roar of escaping 
steam lasts for hours after the water has all 
been expelled. The outbursts are really 
explosions of steam, the heat being supplied 
from the depths of the earth. Some of the 
springs are on a level with the ground, so 
that a visitor must be on the lookout lest he 


The Indians dug 
these caves out of the solid rock and lived in them. 


step into one; others are surrounded by a rim 
several feet high. 

Beyond the geyser -basins the Yellowstone 
Lake is reached, a beautiful sheet of water, 
nestled in the mountains, (2) Iis lake, 
nearly eight thousand feet falls, and 
above the sea. Its waters flow “"%°" 
northward, forming the Yellowstone River, a 
tributary of the Missouri. 

To many persons, the falls and canyon of 
this river are the greatest wonders of the 
park. Soon after leaving the lake, the 
stream narrows and quickens, and the water 
leaps one hundred and nine feet directly 
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Fic. 146.—‘‘ Old Faithful” geyser in eruption. 


downward. A short distance farther on it 
tumbles three hundred and eight feet, or 
almost twice the height of Niagara (Fig. 
147). The river then runs between steep 
walls, which rise one thousand feet above it. 
This canyon is somewhat winding, with 
numerous bold cliffs jutting far out into the 
abyss; and from these cliffs grand views 
may be obtained. Far below, one sees the 
silvery stream, too distant to be heard as it 
dashes along. Across the chasm, a half mile 
away, dark green pines fringe the bank, and 
between the water and these woods are gor- 
geously colored rock walls, having all the 
tints of the rainbow. 

One portion of the Grand Canyon of the 
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Colorado, in Arizona, may be reached on the 
Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway. 
The wonderful Yellowstone 3 ye canyon 
Canyon, just described, and of the Colorado 
the canyons on the Denver ™¥* 

and Rio Grande in Colorado are pygmies 
compared with this. 

As one first looks out into the canyon, he 
sees nothing but rock towers, pinnacles, 
many colored layers of rock, and apparently — 
bottomless depths. When he finally reaches 
a point from which the threadlike stream 
may be spied at the bottom of the abyss, a 
mile below, it seems almost impossible that 
so little water could have wrought such 
mighty havoc. Yet this river has been 
slowly cutting its way into the rocks for 
thousands of centuries, and this great gash, 
or canyon, is the result. 


Fig. 147. — The great falls of the Yellowstone, three 
hundred and eight feet high. 
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Fic. 148.— The Yosemite Valley, bordered by lofty granite precipices, over one portion of which the water leaps 
to form the far-famed Yosemite Falls. 


The remarkable Yosemite Valley, on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, in California, presents 
very different views from those 
: just described. This is the 

-Tegion of the High Sierras, a region of deep 

canyons and granite peaks, one of which, 

Mount Whitney, 14,898 feet high, is the 

highest point in the United States, not 
; including Alaska. Some of the most 
magnificent views in the High Sierras 
_ are formed by waterfalls of the Yosemite 
_ Creek and Merced River, in Yosemite 

- Park. 
~. Other Sonderful’ ‘scenery in the Western 
States has also been set apart in National 
is 5. Other Parks, as Glacier National Park 
: 
ad 


4, The 
- Yosemite 
¥ Park 


national parks jn Montana, Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional | Park | in Washington, | Crater Lake 


in Colorado. In these parks is scenery no 
less grand and impressive than what has 


| in Nevada? 


been described. Every year thousands of 
tourists visit this wonderland of America. 


1. Tell about the discovery of gold in California. 
2. What were the effects of this discovery? 3. Name 
and locate the three principal moun- 
tain systems in the West. 4. De- 
cribe the valleys between. 5. Where 
are volcanoes found? Of what importance is the 
lava? 6. What about the extent of the arid lands? 
7, Where are the wellewatered sections? State 
some facts about the 8. What minerals are found 
here, and. what abort the ownership of the mineral 
lands? Describe the two methods of gold mining. 
10. at can you tell about noted mining districts 
11. In Colorado? 12. In Montana? 
13. In other Western States? 14. Where are coal 
and petroleum found? 15. What use is made of 
timber in the mines? 16. Where is the timber 
obtained, and what are the principal kinds of trees? 
17. Describe the method of lumbering in Washington. 
18. What is done with the logs and with the lumber 
from them? 19. Of what importance are the forest 
reservations? 20. What kinds of fish are caught, and 
where? 21. What do you know about agriculture 
in the well-watered Northwest? 22. In the Great 
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Valley of California? 23. How is irrigation planned 
near Denver? 24. What about the expense of such 
irrigation, and its advantages? 25. What do you 
know about agriculture by irrigation in Utah? 
26. In Southern California? 27. In other sections? 
28. How is the United Statg$’ government assisting 
in irrigation in the West? #29. How is sheep ranch- 
ing carried on here? 306. What are the different 
sources of profit in that business?,/31. What is the 
extent of manufacturing in the West? 32. Name the 
principal kinds of manufacturing. 33. What are 
_tHie conveniences for transportation of goods? 
34. State the principal facts about Denver and 
vicinity. 385. Pueblo. 36. Spokane. 37. Butte, 
Anaconda, and Great Falls. 38. Other cities and 
towns in the interior. 39. Name and locate the 
principal cities about San Francisco Bay. 40. What 
goods are manufactured in them? 41. What about 
the shipping at this point? 42. State the important 
facts about the coast cities south of San Francisco. 
43. About Portland and vicinity. 44. About the 
cities on Puget Sound. 45. Name our two newest 
states, and tell about their resources. 46. Name 
and locate their principal cities. 47. Name and 
locate the places in the West most noted for 


scenery. 48. Describe Yellowstone Park. 49. The 
Canyon of the Colorado River. 50. The Yosemite 


Park. 


1. What industries are car- 
ried on in the eastern part? Why? 2. In the 
western part? 3. Name the chief 
cities in Montana, and tell how each 
is, important. 4. What two large 
rivers drain this section? 5. Through what states 
do they flow before reaching the Gulf? 6. Draw 
an outline map of the state and, as each of the other 
states is studied, do ithe same for that. - 

Wyoming (Wy.).\ 7. What industries are carried 
on in this state? b What cities are mentioned? 
In what connection? 9. Find the Yellowstone Park, 
and tell for what it is noted. 10. This state is rep- 
resented as having little grain, on the maps show- 
ing the principal grain-producing regions (Figs. 186 
and 188). Why? 

Colorado (Col. or Colo.), 11. Examine Figures 
204 to 209 to see what are the industries of Colorado. 
12. Why is there more water for irrigation in this 
state than in some of the others? 138. Trace the 
divide between the Pacific and Atlantic drainage 
as it crosses Colorado. ‘Trace it northward to Can- 
ada and southward to Mexico. 14. Name the cities 
in Colorado mentioned in the text, and tell how each 
is important. 15. Find the population of Denver 
(Appendix, p. 393). Compare it with that of other 


Montana (Mont.). 
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large cities in the Western States; and with ‘that of 
New Orleans and of Buffalo. 

New Mexico .(N.M.). 16. What about the in- 
habitants? 17. What is said about the industries? 
18.. How large is the largest city (Appendix, p. 392)? 
19. Compare it as to population with the largest 
city in Massachusetts; in Nevada. 

Arizona (Ariz.). 20. What can you tell about 
the large river that crosses Arizona? 21. What 
cities and industries are mentioned? 22. What 
minerals are obtained here? 28. How does the 
largest city compare in size with the largest in New 
Mexico? In Colorado? 24. Find the population 
of Arizona. Of New Mexico. 

Nevada (Nev.). 25. For what mines was Nevada 
famous? 26. Find its present population (Appen- 
dix, p. 391). 27. What about its present industries? 
28. How may the government irrigation work be of 
special value to this state? 

Utah. 29. Why is the Great Salt Lake salt? 
30. What are the industries of this state? 31. What 
cities are mentioned? ‘Tell about each. 32. Exam- 
ine the maps, Figures 204 to 207, to see what prod- 
ucts come from Utah. 

Idaho (Ida.). 33. What metals are obtained? 
(See Figs. 207 to 209.) 34. What great river drains 
Idaho? 35. What mountain range forms the east- 
ern boundary ? 

Washington (Wash.). 36. Compare the coast line 
with that of Oregon; of Maine. 37. What about 
the rainfall of this state? Compare it with that of 
Montana (Fig. 235). Why this difference?- 38. What 
effect has the rainfall upon the industries? What 
are the principal industries? 39. What cities are 
mentioned in the text? What can you tell about 
each ? 

Oregon (Ore.). 40. What advan do you see 
in the location of the largest city? 41. Compare it 
in size with Denver; New Orleans. 42. Examine 
the maps (Figs. 186 to 219) to see what is produced 
in Oregon. 43. What industries are mentioned in 
the text? 44. What cities are mentioned, and in 
what connection ? 

California (Cal.). 45. What about the rainfall? 
46. What two rivers drain most of this state? 
47. Describe the relief. 48. Name the cities men- 
tioned; for what is each important? 49. What 
industries are found in this state? 50. What 
advantage do you see in the location of San Fran- 
cisco? 51. Compare its population with that of 
Boston; Denver. 52. What caused the early 
growth of California? What effect has that had on 
other Western States? 

53. Which state has the largest population (Ap- 
pendix, p. 391)? The smallest? 54. Compare each of 
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these two with Massachusetts and New York in 


population. 55. Name and locate the eight largest 

cities (Appendix, p. 392). 56. Which 
am of the five groups of states has 
Questions the densest population (Fig. 183)? 


Which the least dense? What reasons 


can you give? 


1. Read about the expedition of Lewis and Clark 


from St. Louis to the Pacific coast in 1803-1806. 


“as states? 


2. Find out about the early settle- 
ment and dispute about the owner- 
ship of Oregon. 3. What is the origin of the 
expression “to pan out”? 4. Why do the heavier 
rains on the northern Pacific coast come in winter? 
5. Mention several of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of having no rain for several months at a 
time, as in Southern California. 6. Make a collec- 
tion of minerals for the school. 7. Hydraulic mining 
has beenlargely prohibited in many parts of the West. 
Find out how it was carried on, and why prohibited. 
8. Should the ditch that is to irrigate a field skirt its 
upper or lower edge? Why? 9. Which is the more 
easily irrigated, nearly level land, or land that is rough 
and hilly? Why? 10. Is Southern California as 
liable to cold snaps as Florida? Why? 11. Make 
a list of articles made of wool. 12. In what year were 
Arizona and New Mexico admitted into the Union 
13. Write a story describing an imagi- 
nary visit to Southern California. 14. Make a 
drawing of the Western States, putting in the prin- 
cipal mountain ranges, rivers, and cities. 


Suggestions 


1. Name the principal crops of the United States, 


and tell in which section each is raised. (Consult 
General Figures 186 to 196.) 2. Do the 
Review same for mineral products. 3. For 


Questions for other raw products. 4. For manu- 
United States factured articles. 5. Name the ten 
largest cities in their order (Appendix, p. 392). 
For what is each important? 6. State some ways 
in which the rainfall influences the occupations of 
the people. 7. The temperature. 8. State clearly 
the influence of the sinking of the coast.,9. Of the 
glacial period. 10. Of the coal period. 11. Of the 
absence of forests on the prairies. 12. Of the rich 
mineral deposits in the West. 13. In what ways 
have the Great Lakes been of value? 14. Name 
some of the cities that have been benefited by them. 
15. In what ways have the Mississippi River and its 
two largest tributaries been of value? ‘16. State 
some of the natural advantages that have aided the 
growth of Boston; New York; Buffalo; Philadel- 
phia; Baltimore; New Orleans; Cleveland; Pitts- 
burgh; Detroit ; Chicago; St. Louis; and San 
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Francisco. 17. Can you name some other cities 
that have also been influenced by their surroundings? 
18. Which is the largest state (Appendix, p. 392)? 
The second in size? The smallest? The next to 
the smallest? 19. Which state has the largest 
population (Appendix, p. 391)? The second largest? 
The smallest? Next to the smallest? 20. What 
states border Mexico? Canada? Draw a map of 
the United States. 


IV. TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


At the close of the Revolutionary War 
the United States consisted of thirteen 
small colonies, extending along Our increase 
the Atlantic coast from Maine of territory 
to Georgia. Our new nation laid claim 
also to the land far into the wilderness, even 
to the distant Mississippi. Beyond this was 
French and Spanish territory, while the 
whole Mississippi Valley was occupied by 
Indians. 

By purchase, by war, and by treaty, we 
have gained possession of all the other land 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, which 
has thus far been described; but our con- 
trol does not end with the boundaries of 
the United States proper. In 1867 we ob- 
tained Alaska, and in 1898 we came into 
possession of a number of islands, some of 
them on the other side of the globe. Since 
these lands form a part of the territory con- 
trolled by our government, a study of them 
may come at this point. 


1. Alaska 


For a long time Alaska, which is more 
than twice as large as Texas, belonged to 
Russia. In 1867 that nation 

. How ob- 
sold the territory to us for tained; and 
$7,200,000. At the time many how the pur- 

: 4 chase was 
people thought it very unwise ae ied 
to pay so large a sum for so 
distant and desolate a land. However, it 
has already proved of great value, and has 


paid for itself many times over. 
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ace the Arctic Circle crosses the northern 
art of Alaska, it will be seen that the climate 
of much of the territory must 
be severe. The winters are 

Bing and cold, and the summers short and 
an 

A strip of coast land extends southeastward 
a the main peninsula of Alaska, and to 
this the west winds bring an abundance of 
_rain and snow (Fig. 150). Since these winds 
‘ blow from the ocean, they make the winters 
‘much warmer than in the 
northern part of the territory. 


i 


a 


The climate 


A large part of Alaska is 
“mountainous, for the mountain 
ranges of the 

3 et United States and 
1, Extent of western Canada 
the mountains extend northward 

‘a into this territory. Among 


_ these mountains are the loftiest 
- peaks of the continent, the 
highest yet discovered being 
s Mount McKinley, which is 
20, 464 feet high. 
E _ The snows are so heavy that 
most of the mountains are snow- 
2 covered through- 
, out the year; and 
hundreds of glaciers descend 
z through the mountain valleys, 
"some even entering the sea and breaking 
off to form icebergs. The largest glaciers 
on the continent are found in this section. 
One of the best known of these, the 
Muir Glacier, js located not far north of 
Sitka. 

There are so many islands along the coast 
that, for a thousand miles, the steamers 
sail between lofty, forest-covered mountain 

walls, with snow-capped peaks in the back- 
ground, and upon waters whose surface is 
as quiet as a lake. It is one of the most 
wonderful ocean. voyages in the world, and 
a the reason for it is that the sinking of the 
: land has allowed the sea to enter the branch- 


' 9. The scenery 
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ing mountain valleys, changing them to long, 
narrow arms of the sea, or ne almost 
cut off from the ocean. 

Among the resources of laskas as in the 
case of other far Northern lands, those of 
the sea are especially impor- 
tant. On the shallow banks, 
and along the coast, are many 
cod and halibut, for which 
vessels now go from Seattle 
and ports farther south. These fish are 


Present thriv- 
ing industries 
1. Fishing 

(1) Catching of 
food fish 


Fic. 150.— Scene after a winter snowstorm on the Alaskan coast. 


caught in large quantities, some being sold 
even in the Eastern States. 

Still more important, at present, is sal- 
mon fishing. Here, as in the Columbia River 
(p. 116), the salmon run up the streams 
every summer. Sometimes the streams are 
almost. full of these fish, all struggling to 
get up to the place where the eggs are laid. 
It is a wonderful sight to see such a salmon 
“run,” as it is called. Immense quantities 
of Alaskan salmon are canned at canneries 
scattered along the coast. The Alaskan 
steamers are loaded with canned salmon 
every fall, taking them to Seattle or other 
ports, for shipment to all parts of the world. 
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Fig. 151.— A group of fur seals on the shore of the Pribilof Islands. 


Many different. kinds of seals are found 
along the Alaskan coast. One of these, the 
fur seal, which lives in Bering 
Sea, is of great value because of 
its soft fur, which is much used for winter 
coats. During the greater part of the year 
the fur seals swim about in search of food; 
but in the spring, during the breeding season, 
they resort to the Pribilof 
Islands (Fig. 151). 

The United States govern- 
ment prohibits all persons 
from killing the fur seal, ex- 
cept one company, which 
pays a special tax for the 
privilege of securing a certain 
number each year. At the 
proper season the men select 
a number of seals and drive 
them off for slaughter, much 
as sheep would be driven. 
There are so few of these 
seals, and they are so easily 
killed, that if the government 
did not protect them, all 
would soon be destroyed. 

At present the fisheries are 
by far the most important of 
Alaskan industries. Thus far 
their products have amounted 
in value to over $150,000,000, 
nearly one half of which 


(2) Sealing 


Klondike. 
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has been received for the 
salmon. 

Valuable as the fisheries are, 
it is the minerals, especially 
gold, that have v4 
attracted most See 
attention to Alaska. In 1896 
rich gold deposits were dis- 
covered in the gravels of: a 
small stream, the Klondike, a 


in Canada, just across the 
Alaskan boundary. Ina single 
year fifty thousand men rushed 
to this new gold field (Fig. 152), as ae 
did to California in 1849. 

Since then gold has been found in many 
parts of Alaska, as at Noms, in the Tanana 
Valley, and elsewhere; and every year thou- 
sands of men go there. But most of them 
return in the fall, partly to escape the cold 
winter, and partly because the gravels can- 


Fig. 152.— Miners fording the icy waters of an Alaskan river on the way to 


Two of them are harnessed in a wagon containing their supplies. 


tributary to the Yukon River. 


i 


: 
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not be washed when the ground is frozen. 
Tn some places, where the ground is frozen 
even in summer, it has been necessary to 
thaw it out by means of fires before the 
‘gravel could be washed. In 1910, Alaska 
‘ranked fourth in the production of gold in 
the Union, the value of the output being 
over $16,000,000. 

One great difficulty has been to reach the 
gold fields and to carry supplies to them. 
‘The early miners were exposed to great 
hardships on their journey to the Klondike 
region. Now, however, by the help of a 
short railway across the mountains, one can 
go into the interior of Alaska much more 
easily. In summer many go up the Yukon 
River-in boats; but this is impossible in 
winter when the river is frozen. Trace this 
course. How does the Yukon River compare 
in size with the Ohio (Appendix, p. 397) ? 

Partly because of the difficulty of taking 

‘in supplies and machinery; there has, as yet, 
been little gold mining ‘in the solid rock. 
There are, however, some such mines already 
opened, the largest being on Douglas Island 
near JUNEAU, where there is the largest 
stamp mill in the world. Nor has there 
been much mining of other minerals, although 
‘enormous deposits of copper and coal are 
_ known to exist in Alaska. 

No doubt the salmon industry will in- 

crease in importance in the future. This is 
true also of the mining. When, 
as at present, supplies have to 
be drawn in by dogs, or on the 
backs of men or of horses, even 
across glaciers and lofty moun- 
tains, the expense of transportation is very 
great. However, railroads are now being 
built to the richest gold and copper regions ; 
‘and when these are finished, the amount of 
metal mined will be greatly increased. 
Be iweonnec. There are other valuable 
| tion with other resources in Alaska. Among 
_ Tesources = ‘them are the extensive forests, 
especially along the southeastern coast, 


_ Prospects for 

_ the future 
1. In connec- 
tion with fish- 
ing and mining 
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and in some of the warmer valleys of the 
interior. 

Although the country is very moun- 
tainous, there is much good soil; and in 
some places the climate is suitable to farm- 
ing. Besides, even where the summers are 
too short for crops, grass often grows 
luxuriantly. It is possible, therefore, to 
raise sheep and cattle here, and no doubt 
this will some day be one of the industries 
of Alaska. 

Reindeer also thrive in this country. On 
the tundras in northern Asia the reindeer is a 
domestic animal, supplying the people with 
meat, milk, and hides, besides serving as a 
draft animal. The reindeer has already been - 
introduced into the tundras of Alaska, and 
will make it possible for people to live there 
much more comfortably. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that Alaska 
will prove much more valuable to us in the 
future than it has thus far been. 

In such a new country there are, of course, 
no large cities. The oldest and best known 
is the quaint town of SITKA, Principal 
the former capital. JunEAu, towns 
which was made the capital a few years 
ago, besides being near valuable gold mines, 
is on the route to the Klondike. It is, there- 
fore, an important center.. Not far north is 
SxaGway, where miners leave the steamer 
to take the White Pass Railway to the head- 
waters of the Yukon. 

There are also many mining towns, such as 
Dawson, in the Klondike region of Canada, 
and Nome, on Bering Sea. In 1898, the 
beach sands at Nome were found to contain 
gold, and in a single season a good-sized city 
had grown on the beach. Large numbers of 
men lived in tents, and others in rough 
wooden shanties. In 1900, there were over 
twelve thousand people here; but ten years 
later, there were only about one sixth as 
many. In such a mining district a town 
may grow up in a year and become deserted 
in a single season. 


2. Porto Rico and Cuba 


We have just seen that the United States 
has secured possession of distant Northern 
lands; it has still more recently 
come into control of some 
tropical islands. As a result of our war 
with Spain, in 1898, Porto Rico was ceded 
to the United States and Cuba was given 
its independence, under the general guidance 
of the United States. 

Since that time, Porto Rico has made 
great advance; but Cuba has not done so 


Their history 


Fic. 153.— A native hut in Cuba. 


well. After the war, our government oc- 
cupied Cuba for a while, then handed over 
the control to the Cuban people, who es- 
tablished a republican form of government. 
But soon trouble arose, and in 1906 the 
United States had to interfere again. In 
1909 the Cubans were again given control. 
Cuba is not a dependency of our country, 
as Porto Rico is, but the United States has 
a right to interfere there when it-seems neces- 
sary in order to preserve peace. Since it 
is thus under our protection, we are more 
interested in Cuba than in other islands 
of the West Indies, with the exception of 
Porto Rico; and it seems better to describe 
Porto Rico and Cuba together than to class 
Cuba. with the other West Indian. Islands 
in which we have no special interest. 
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- Cuba is the largest island in the ‘West 
Indies, being nearly as large as Pennsyl-| 
vania, although much longer Area and sur- 
and narrower. Porto Rico is face features 
somewhat smaller than Comecticut. Each| 
of these islands is quite mountainous, the} 
peaks in Cuba ranging from 2000 to 4000| 
feet above sea level, while one of them) 
reaches an altitude of 8600 feet. 

Both islands lie entirely within the trop- 
ical zone, and on the lowlands neither snow| 
nor frost are known. On ac- | 
count of the warm climate 
many people from the United States go to 
Porto Rico and Cuba to spend the winter. 
There is an abundance of rain in most parts 
of the islands; but the rainfall is especially 
heavy on the northeastern, or windward, 
slopes, where the damp winds, which blow 
from the northeast, first reach the land. 
The summer is the rainiest season, for then 
the winds blow with greatest strength and 
steadiness. 3 

While there are mountain ranges in each 
of the islands, a large portion of Porto Rico 
and Cuba has been cleared and 
cultivated. This is especially 
true of Porto Rico, which is really an island 
of farms. Crops grow luxuriantly partly 
because of the excellent soil, and partly be- 
cause of the favorable climate. Indeed, agri- 
culture is the chief industry on both islands. — 

As in all the West Indies, the principal 
crop is sugar cane (Fig. 155), and the in- 
dustry is carried on much as 1. The farm 
it is in Louisiana (p. 58). A Products 
second important crop is tobacco, for which 
Cuba is especially noted. Tobacco is also 
raised extensively in Porto Rico. At Ha- 
VANA, and other places, it is manufactured 
into cigars, which bring high prices, —the 
Havana cigar being considered the best that 
is made. 

Upon the hill slopes much coffee is “pro- 
duced, and some tea and cocoa. Spices, 
including nutmeg, cinnamon, and ginger, 


Climate | 
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Agriculture 
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Fig. 155.— A train on a sugar plantation in Porto Rico drawing the 


sugar cane to the sugar mill. 


are products of the West Indies ; 
pepper, cardamom, vanilla, and pimento or 
allspice. Such fruits as bananas, oranges, 
limes, pineapples (Fig. 156), and cocoa- 
nuts are grown in great quantities; and 
there are also many vegetables. There is 
much pasture, too, and many cattle are 
raised. 

Our soil and climate have enabled us to 
raise almost all the farm products that we 
have needed, except such as 
may be produced within these 
islands. They can send us 
tea, coffee, sugar, spices, and tropical 
fruits. They can also send us fruits and 
vegetables in midwinter. Thus itis. of 
great value to us that we have such close 
relations with these islands. 

Railways connect some of 
the cities, and also reach out 
into the agricul- 


2. Their special 
value to the 
United States 


Conveniences . : 
fortranspor- tural districts, 
tation thus serving to 


bring the crops to the chief 
ports for shipment. However, 
many of the towns are not 
connected by rail; and since 
there are few good wagon 
roads, they have almost no 
communication with the out- 
side world, except by boat. 


\ 
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During its occupation of Cuba, 
the United States has had one 
good macadam road built from 
the eastern to the western end 
of the island. Steamboat lines 
now run from American ports to 
Havana and other West Indian 
ports. 

Owing partly to lack of coal, 
and partly to the bad government 
of the Spaniards, Principal 
there has been very “ities 
little manufacturing. There are, 
however, several important cities 
along the coast. The largest of 


also | these is Havana, in Cuba, for a long time 


the center of the Spanish rule in America. 
Another Cuban city is SanTraco, where the 
Spanish ships were sunk in the war of 1898 ; 
and a third is MATANZAS. 

The two principal cities of Porto Rico 
are SAN JUAN, on the northern coast, and 
Ponce, on the southern. The former is the 
largest city and capital of the island. 

Portions of Porto Rico and Cuba are 
densely populated, although in Cuba’s wars 
with Spain thousands upon Inhabitants 
thousands were killed in battle of the islands 
or starved to death. Much property was 
destroyed, and altogether the island was so 
badly governed that it will be many years 
before a full tide of prosperity returns. 


a 
bik. 
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_ Many of the natives are of mixed blood. 
‘The Indians did not prove good slaves to 
their Spanish conquerors, and negro slaves 
‘were brought from Africa. Therefore, while 


pure-blooded Spaniards are numerous, many ° 


of the inhabitants of Porto Rico and Cuba 
‘are negroes, either full blooded or half- 
breeds. Under Spanish rule these natives 
were very poor and densely ignorant; but 
they are capable of advance under proper 
guidance. 


3. Panama Canal Zone (Fig. 157) 


One of the most interesting regions con- 
trolled by the United States is the Panama 
Canal Zone, a strip of land and 
water about fifty miles long and 

ten miles wide. This zone extends from the 
Caribbean Sea across the isthmus into the 
Pacific Ocean. It includes some other land 
in the vicinity of the canal and the islands 
in the Bay of Panama. According to a 
treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama, the government of 
this zone is placed under the control of the 
United States for an unlimited time. 
_ At the entrance to the Canal, on the 
Caribbean Sea, is located the city of Coton, 
Its cities and formerly called Aspinwall. It 
ports is a city with large shipping 
docks and well-paved streets. The shipping 
business is very important. French, Ger- 
‘man, English, and American passenger boats 
call here regularly, and freight vessels from 
many nations are daily seen at CrisToBAL, 
‘the port just at the entrance to the Canal. 

Panama, across the isthmus, at the south 
‘end of the Canal Zone, but only two hours 


Its location 
and extent 


‘away, is a splendid city of old fortifications, - 


monuments, and churches. It is the central 
‘market for most of the native products and 
the distributing point for the entire isthmus. 
Near the city, at the entrance to the Canal, 
is Porr Ancon, where the large ocean- 
going vessels and other ships engaged in 


q 
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foreign commerce are accustomed to call as 
they enter the Canal. 

The cities of Panama and Colon are under 
the government of Panama, but the United 
States government has the right in both 
cities, as well as in the Canal Zone, to make 
provision for the health of the inhabitants. 

These two cities are also connected by the 
Panama Railroad, a work which was begun 
about 1850, and, after much hardship, com- 
pleted nearly five years later. When the 
canal was built, it was necessary to remove 
this railroad and rebuild it. 

The Canal itself is a magnificent public 
work. Its channel is broad and deep, and 
from 300 to 500 feet wide at the bottom. 
It has huge locks 110 feet wide and 1000 
feet long, arranged in pairs so as to provide 
for vessels going in either direction. The 
Canal also passes through two large artificial 
lakes, one of them over 30 miles long, 
made by a dam across the Chagres River; 
and through a tremendous cut in the hills 
at. Culebra. 


4. The Hawaiian Islands (Fig. 161) 


Far out in the mid-Pacific, not quite a third 
of the distance from our western coast to the 
Philippine Islands, is a moun- peir tocation 
tain chain fifteen hundred miles and mountain- 
long, most of which lies be- Us character 
neath the ocean. Several large volcanic 
peaks rise above the water, forming a chain 
of islands, known as the Sandwich, or Ha- 
waiian, Islands. The largest of these islands 
is Hawaii, which is nearly as large as Con- 
necticut. Each of the islands is made chiefly 
of melted rock, or lava, which has risen from 
within the earth. Two of the Hawaiian 
volcanoes are still active, and the fiery hot 
lava flows out from them every few years. 
The larger, Mauna Loa, rises nearly fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The latitude of the Hawaiian Islands 
is about the same as that of Cuba and 
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Fig. 158.— The grass hut of a native in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Porto Rico. Being in the midst of the broad 
Pacific, and therefore surrounded by warm 
ocean water, the climate is 
warm and equable. From day 
to night, and even from summer to winter, the 
thermometer varies only a few degrees. As 
in the West Indies, the northeast winds blow 
steadily and bring an abundance of rain to 
the windward slopes. The southwestern, or 
leeward, slopes are much drier, and in some 
_ places even arid. 


_ Their climate 
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The Hawaiian natives, who are Malayans, 

are an. intelligent’ race, re- ‘ 
People, in- 

3 dustries, and 
The Chinese form a chief cities 


sembling those of other Pacific 
islands. 


Fic. 159. — Natives planting rice in a flooded field in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


large part of the foreign population; but 
there are also many Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Americans. 

In 1893, the ruler, a native queen, was de- 
posed, and the white population set up an 
independent government and offered the 
islands to the United States, as a territory. 
After some delay the offer was accepted, 
and the islands have been under our control 
since 1898. 

Many years ago white men introduced 


160. — Natives cutting sugar cane on a plantation in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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the crops of the Old World, and the larger 
islands have become quite productive, the 
principal crop being sugar (Fig. 160). Cof- 
fee, tropical fruits, and rice (Fig. 159) are 
other products, the last being cultivated 
especially by the Chinese, 

The two leading cities are Honowuww, 
on the island of Oahu, and Hito, on Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian Islands were one of the 
principal sources of food for the early Cali- 
Value of the _ fornian miners; and great quan- 
islands to the tities of raw sugar are now 
United States brought from the islands to be 
refined on the Pacific coast. San Francisco 
has‘ long -been the chief market place for 
the products of these islands. 


5. Other Small Island Possessions 


For a number of years the United States, 
Germany, and England had control over 
the Samoan Islands, far to the 
southwest of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands (Fig. 161). This arrangement did 
not prove satisfactory, and now Tutuila, 
one of the islatds, is owned by the United 
States. It is of little value to us except 
for the coaling station at the harbor of Pago 
Pago. Arta, the chief city in the Samoan 
Islands, is on the island of Upala, which 
belongs to Germany. 

As one of the results of the war with 
Spa we obtained the island of Guam 
(Fig. 161), one of the Ladrones, 


Samoa 


tance east of the Philippines. Like Tutuila, 
Guam is of little service to us except asa 
coaling station for vessels. 

. Our country has. obtained possession of 
several other small islands in the Pacific. 
Among these are Marcus Is- 
land, northeast of Guam; Wake 
Island, between Guam and the Hawaiian 
Islands; Midway Islands, northwest of the 
Hawaiian Islands; and two small islands, 
Baker and Howland, nearly on the equator 


Other islands 


or Robbers’ Islands, some dis-. 
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south of the Midway Islands. 
these are of special importance. 


6. The Philippine Islands (Fig. 161) 


During the Spanish War, Admiral Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish war ships in the 
harbor of Manila, and took pos- ee. aquired Al 
session of the Philippine Is- ‘| 
lands for the United States. At the close | 
of the war we paid Spain $20,000,000 to | 
give up all claim to them, and since then 
they have formed a part of our territory. 

This group of islands, or archipelago, 
consists of more than three thousand is- 
lands, many of which are very Surface 
small. The largest, Luzon, is features 
about the size of Kentucky; and the second, 
Mindanao, is almost as large. | 

While parts of the islands are mountain- — 
ous, there are many~ valleys in which the — 
soil is deep and fertile, being formed by the 
decay of lava, limestone, and other rocks rich 
in plant food. 

Since none of the islands is very large, 
there can be no great rivers. Still, there 
are some with deep mouths, making good 
harbors; and steamboats are able to navi- 
gate the lower portions of all the larger rivers. 

As in the West Indies, the climate of the 
Philippines is tropical — always 
warm, and sometimes very hot, 
especially at a distance from the sea. 

The year is divided into the dry and rainy 
seasons, the former coming during the winter 
months, the latter in the summer. The dry 
period lasts as long as the winds blow from 
the northeast, and then the fields often be- 
come parched and cracked, and the roads 
very dusty. In the summer, however, the 
winds change to the southeast. They are - 
then so damp that there is a deluge of rain 
which. changes much of the country to a 


Climate 


swamp, making travel almost impossible. 


The climate, on the whole, is so damp that 
there can be no cellars under the houses, for 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Fic. 162.— A family of Filipinos, or natives of the Philippine Islands 
belonging to the Malay race. 


they would be too wet to be healthful (Fig. 
163). Indeed, the houses themselves are 
usually raised above the ground, and the 
family lives in the second story. The lower 
part is often used for storage, as 
a cellar is in our country. 
Forests cover a large part of 
the archipelago, for trees thrive 


Vegetation here, often forming 
wi animal a tropical jungle. 
1re 


Among the valu- 
able woods are ebony, the rubber 
tree, from which gutta percha is 
obtained, and a palm from whose 
sap alcohol may be made. Cin- 
namon, cloves, and pepper grow 
in these islands, and cocoanut 
and banana trees are also very 
common. 

As in other tropical forests, 
there are immense numbers of 
animals, especially insects, ser- 
pents, and _ beautiful _ birds. 
Among the serpents are the 
huge python and the deadly 


cobra de capello. There are also not rest on the ground. 


deer, apes, wild hogs, wild 
buffaloes, huge bats, and man- 
eating crocodiles. 

The inhabitants of the Philip 
pines number over eight mil 
lions, about six 
sevenths of whom 
are civilized. Two very differ-. 
ent races occupy the islands, — 
(1) the aborigines, or original 
inhabitants; and (2) the 
Malays (Fig. 162). The 
former, a race of small, dark-_ 
skinned savages, are called 
Negritos, a Spanish word mean-_ 
ing little negroes. They have 
been forced to retreat to the 
forests by the more powerful 
and intelligent Malays. Be-— 
sides the Negritos, the Malays, 


Inhabitants 


and the half-breeds, many Chinese traders” 

and Spaniards live on the islands; and now 

there are also many Americans. | 
Under the rule of the Spaniards, the more 


tt i 


Fic. 163. — A native house in tue Pnilippine Islands built of bamboo and 
covered with a thatch roof. 


Because of the dampness the houses do 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


- civilized tribes cleared the land and engaged 
in farming. Their wants are few, however, 


- Principal 


and very little work supplies 


products them with what they need. 


_ Cocoanuts and bananas are easily obtained, 
‘ and rice, yams, and other food plants may be 


reason for working hard; 


easily raised. There is, therefore, no special 
and, in fact, in 


_ that warm, humid climate hard work is al- 


an) Pale 


most impossible. For these reasons large 


numbers of the natives are unprogressive. 


Many of the people, however, are indus- 


_ trious, and produce more than they need for 


manufacturing of importance, 
- inhabitants 


themselves. Among the products for ex- 
port are hemp, cocoa, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco, the latter being manufactured into 
cigars at Mantta. This is almost the sole 
and the 
depend upon Europe and 
America for all but the very simplest 
articles. 

Hemp is the best-known export of these 
islands. It is made from the fiber of the 
wild plantain, which so closely resembles 
the banana tree that most people could not 
tell the two apart. It is used for a number 


of purposes, one being for making rope. 
These islands supply the world with hemp 
for making aig better grade, called Manila 


_ rope. 


In the entire group of islands, there are 
many cities having a population of more 
than ten thousand; but there 

is only one of special impor- 

This is Mania, on the island of 


Cities 


tance. 


Luzon. This city, which has over two hun- 
_ dred thousand inhabitants, is situated ‘upon 


an excellent harbor, and was for a long time 


_ the center of the Spanish government in the 


Philippines. 


ih ta ae 


It is still the center of govern- 
ment in the archipelago. 

Under Spanish rule large portions of the 
islands were left in a wild state ; 


‘Probable 

future and little attempt was made to 
ste use the resources to their fullest 
extent. The islands are able to produce 
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far more farm products than at present. 
The riches of the forests have been little 
used; and the minerals, including gold, 
silver, coal, petroleum, marble, and sulphur, 
have likewise been largely neglected. 

There is a promising future in the develop- 
ment of these resources, and the civilized 
natives are already helping greatly in the 
work. Many of them are educated and. cul- 
tured, living in excellent homes. They are 
now partly governing themselves, having a 
legislature of their own; but the United 
States stiii holds control. We are helping 
to educate the people, and to establish a 
good government. 


ALasKA: Quzrstions. 1. How was Alaska ob- 
tained, and how was the purchase at first regarded? 
2. Describe the climate. 3. What 
are the principal surface features? 
4, What can you tell about the 
scenery? 5. What about the food 
fish there? 6. State the principal facts about the 
whaling. 7. The sealing. 8. The mining. 9. What 
about the future development of the territory? 
10. Name and locate the leading towns. 

Suaaestions. 11. Collect some whalebone. 
12. How does the area of Alaska compare with that 
of the United States proper? 13. Measure the 
length of the Yukon, and compare it with the 
Mackenzie. 14. Draw an outline map of Alaska. 

Porto Rico aND CuBa: Questions. 15. Give 
some facts in their history. What is our relation to 
Porto Rico? To Cuba? 16. What are their areas 
and principal surface features? 17. Describe the 
climate. 18. Name the farm products. 19. How 
are these products of special value to the United 
States? 20. What about the conveniences for trans- 
portation? 21. Name and locate the principal 


9 Review Ques- 
tions and 
Suggestions 


cities. 22. What about the inhabitants of the 
islands? 
SuaeeEstions. 23. Estimate the length and the 


average breadth of Cuba. 24. What products of 
Cuba and Porto Rico are also raised in the United 
States? Where? 25. State some advantage that 
Cuba enjoys over Louisiana in the production of 
sugar. 26. Make a sketch map of Cuba and Porto 


Questions. 27. Locate 
this zone. 28. How was this strip of land obtained, 
and what is its extent? 29. What advantages have 
been secured by the canal? 
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Suceestions. 30. What-difficulties were caused 
by the climate in the work of digging the canal? 
31. Read magazine articles telling about the work. 

Tue Hawauan IstANDS AND OTHER SMALL 
IsLANDS ; Questions. 32. Where are the Hawaiian 
Islands located? 33. What are their surface fea- 
tures? 34. Describe their climate. 35. State the 
principal facts about their inhabitants, industries, 
and principal cities. 36. What is the special value 
of these islands to the United States? 37. Name 
and locate other island possessions. 38. How are 
_ they imaportant? 
~—Suacxrstions. 39. Why should you expect much 
the same products in the Hawaiian Islands as in 
Cuba? 40. Why is not the summer very hot in these 
tropical regions? 41. What city on our eastern coast 
should be associated with San Francisco as impor- 
tant for refining sugar? 42. Explain the presence 
of many Chinese and Japanese in these islands. 

Tue Paruippine Istanps: Questions. 43. How 
were these islands acquired? 44. Describe their sur- 
face features. 45. Their climate. 46. What vege- 
table and animal life is found here? 47. State the 
chief facts about the inhabitants. 48. What are the 
principal products? 49. What about the cities? 
50. Explain the possibilities for progress in these 
islands. 

Suaerstions. 51. Compare the latitude of the 
islands with that of the West Indies and of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 52. Name several other places 
thus far studied that have volcanoes. 53. Collect 
pictures of scenes in the Philippines. 54. Obtain a 
piece of Manila hemp rope for the school collection ; 
also a piece of bamboo and of rattan. 55. Find out 
about Dewey’s capture of Manila. 56. Make a 
sketch map of the islands. 

57. Name the principal dependencies of the 
United States. 58. Locate each on the map of the 


Geel world. 59. Walk toward each. 
erie 60. Name the principal products of 
Questions each. 61. In what zones does each 

lie? 62. How did we obtain each? 


63. Name and locate the principal cities in our de- 
pendencies. 


V. Countries NortH oF THE UNITED 
STATES 


1. Canada and Newfoundland 


1. Trace the boundary line between United States 
and Canada. 2. Which of our states 
border on Canada? 3. What has 
caused so many lakes in the Dominion? 4. Name 


Map study 


NORTH AMERICA 


y 7 


and locate the eight largest (ncluding the Great — | 
Lakes). 5. Name and locate the four largest rivers. | 
Into what ocean does each drain? 6. Where are the | 
largest cities? 7. What are the names of the larg- | | 
est? 8. What reasons can you see for their location? | 
9. Trace the Arctic Circle across Canada. 10. Com- 
pare the latitude of Labrador with that of England. 
11. Locate the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Hudson Bay; 
Greenland ; Newfoundland ; Nova Seana. 12. Name 
the divisions of Canada. 


With the exception of Alaska almost all : ‘| 


of the land north of our country bolaee: to Wi 


Canada. 
While the British were founding the thir- 


teen colonies, the French occupied the coast ~ 


of eastern Canada and made History 
settlements at Quebec, Mon- 1. Contest be- 
treal, and other points along ee ace na 
the St. Lawrence Valley. Even and the result 
now a very large majority of the inhabitants 
of the Province of Quebec speak French 
as their mother tongue. The French and 
English were often at war; but finally 
England, aided by her colonies, won con- 
trol of the French possessions north of the 
United States. Only the small islands of 
Miquelon and St. Prerre were retained by 
France, and they are still used by the French 
as fishing stations. 

After our Revolutionary War, Canada still 
remained in possession of Great Britain. 
At first there were several 

2. Name of the 
colonies with separate govern- Union, and the 
ments, though all were under Provinces that 
the control of Great Britain; 
but in 1867 a union was formed called the 
DomINnION OF CanapDa. There are nine 
divisions, or provinces, in the Dominion, — 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia. Each has a government of its own, 
as our states have; but the united provinces 
have a central government with the capital 
at Orrawa, which corresponds to our cap- 
ital at Washington. 

Besides these provinces, there are the 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Yukon Territory, and several undeveloped | The climate of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 


territories. The names of the latter are 
given on the map (Fig. 164), but they have 
few inhabitants and are of little importance 
at present. Name these divisions. 

NEWFOUNDLAND has refused to join the 
Dominion, so that, while still a colony of 
3. Newfound- Great Britain, it is not a part 
land of Canada. Newfoundland in- 
cludes not only the island by that name, 
but also the east coast of Labrador. 


wick, and southern Quebec, for example, re- 
sembles that of New England, 
while Ontario has a climate 
similar to that of New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan. Farther west, in Manitoba, we 
find nearly the same climate as in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota; and west of this, 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, come the 
arid lands. In British Columbia, on the 
west coast, there is heavy rainfall and an 
even temperature, as in 


Climate 


Fic. 165.— Lake Louise, nestled among the snow-capped mountains of western 
Canada, along the line cf the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The surface of southern Canada very 
closely resembles that of our Northern States. 
Eastern Canada, for instance, 


Surface x : = 

features is much like New England. 
Pe That section of Canada which 
blance between lies north of Ohio and New 
southern . 3 

Canada and York is more level, like those 
northern states; and it is the most im- 


United States ; A < 
portant farming region in the 


Dominion. Farther west, north of Dakota 
and Montana, are broad plains, increasing 
in elevation to the very base of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The climate of southern Canada, like the 
surface features, corresponds to that of our 
Northern States, though it is slightly cooler. 


Washington. 
Toward 
however, 
grows 
until, 


the north, 
the country 
rapidly colder, 
in the extreme 
northern. portion, the 
climate is frigid, and 
there are broad expanses 
of frozen tundra. 

The Labrador current, 
which cools the tempera- 
ture of New England so 
much (p. 27), sweeps 
from the Arctic Ocean 
past Labradorand greatly 
chills the coast of that 
region, as well as New- 
foundland and Nova 
Scotia. There is no such ice-laden current 
in the Pacific, and for that reason the 
climate is far warmer there. Notice, for in- 
stance, how much farther north Vancouver 
and Juneau are than any city in eastern 
Canada. 

The forests which cover northern New 


‘England extend into the hilly and moun- 


tainous section of New Bruns- 
wick and southern Quebec 4. gytentof 

(Fig. 166). In fact, from the forests 

there westward to the Pacific this wooded 
tract, sweeping northward around the vast 
plains of Manitoba, is from two to three 
hundred miles wide. This forest, which is 
one of the largest in the world, includes 


Lumbering 


and St. JoHN, the largest 
In these two cities the 
pulp and lumber. 


these products are 


_ important, especially in 
- the manufacture of lum- 


COUNTRIES NORTH OF 


fully a million square miles, or over a fourth 
of the entire area of Canada. 

Lumbering is carried on in much the same 
manner as in the northern part of the United 
® Method of States (pp. 30 and 115). In 
lumbering, and the east one of the rivers down 
lumber centers hich the logs are floated to 
the sea is the St. John. Upon this river are 


Frepericron, the capi- 


tal of New Brunswick, 
city in that province. 


logs are made into wood 
In- 
mense quantities of both 


shipped from the sea- 
port of St. JOHN. 
The woods of Canada 

are at present one of 
its greatest sources of 
wealth; indeed, there 
are hundreds of sawmills 
at the rapids on the. 
streams, and even in the 
large cities. Among the 
latter, Montreat, To- 
RONTO, and OTTAWA are 


ber into such articles as 
doors, blinds, barrels, 
and furniture. 

It was the excellent fishing on the shal- 


‘low banks off the eastern coast of Canada 


that early attracted the French to America, 
and fishing is ‘still a flourishing industry 
along that coast. Fully’ fifty thousand 
Fishing people in Newfoundland and 
1. Catchingof the eastern provinces, espe- 
food figh cially Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, aré engaged in codfishing. 
One of the best-known fishing ports is Yar- 
movutu, in Nova Scotia, although a great 
deal of fishing is carried on from HALIFAX, 


Fre. 166. — Lumbermen chopping down a tree in 
the forest of eastern Canada. 


THE UNITED STATES 151 
and other smaller places in Nova Scotia. 
Sr. Joun’s, Newfoundland, is another im- 
portant fishing port. 

There is also much inland fishing, for the 
streams and lakes ‘still abound in trout, 
pickerel, whitefish, bass, and salmon (Fig. 
168). Every year large numbers of men 
go from Canada and the United States to 
enjoy the sport of fish- 
ing in the Canadian 
lakes and streams. In 
addition, there is much 
fishing on the west 
coast, especially for sal- 


| mo 
: What was said about 
the agriculture and graz- 


ing in our 
Northern 
States ap- 
plies al- 
most equally to Canada. 
For example, the warm, 
damp ocean winds favor 
the production of wheat 
and the hardy fruits in 
British Columbia as well 
as in Washington (p. 
116). 

Farther east, on the 
plains at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, 
the climate 2. Ranchingin 
is too arid the arid lands 
for farming. Here, therefore, ranching is 
the principal industry, as in Montana and 
western Dakota (pp. 90 and 121). Immense 
herds of sheep and cattle are raised on these 
plains. There are several towns here, the 
largest being CALGARY. 

In central Saskatchewan the climate be- 
gins to be more favorable for agriculture, 
and there, as well as in Mani- 3. The er 
toba, enormous quantities of OAs tended 
wheat are raised. This wheat city 
belt is a continuation of that found in Min- 


Agriculture 


1.. Wheat and 
hardy fruits in 
the West 


3. The greatest 


Fic. 167.— One of the large trees in the forest of western Canada. 
The boy sitting on the trunk gives a scale by which you can 
Contrast its size with that shown 


judge the size of the tree. 
in Figure 166. 


nesota and eastern Dakota. Although the 
winters are long and cold, the summers are 
warm, so that the hardy grains, especially 
wheat (Fig. 169), oats, and barley, thrive. 

In the midst of this wheat region is WIN- 
NIPEG, in which flour is manufactured, as 
in Minneapolis. This city is situated on 
the banks of the Red River of the North, 
which empties into Lake Winnipeg. Find 
out, from the map (Fig. 164), what other 
large river is tributary to this lake, and 
what is the name of its outlet. 

The country north of Lake Superior is 
Hee ae hilly and for the most part 
populous farm- forest-covered, being quite like 
ne Es ay northern Minnesota and Michi- 

gan. There is, therefore, little 
agriculture here. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Farther east, on the peninsula 


Ontario, is some of the best farm 
land in Canada. This region is in 
the province of Ontario, which is 
the most populous of the Canadian 
provinces, containing about one 
third of all the people in Canada. 
What large cities do you find here? 
More than two thirds of the inhab- 
itants of Ontario, however, dwell 
either on farms or in small towns 
in the farming districts. 

Ontario is no farther north than 
central and western New York; and 
its climate is greatly influenced by 
the Great Lakes. Here grapes, 
peaches, corn, and even tobacco are 
raised; and also quantities of oats, 

wheat, barley, and flax. Some of 
the finest horses in America are 
reared in Ontario, and the province 
is further noted as a dairy region. 

There is a strip of excellent farm- 
ing country almost the entire length 
of the St. Lawrence 5 Paciiag ti 
River, and along a part southeastern 
of the southern shores ©#%#4# 

of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Prince 
Edward Island has many fine farms, and 


Fic. 168.— Photograph of a salmon leaping up over 
a waterfall in a stream on the coast of Labrador. 
This fall is over ten feet high and yet the solace 
are able to leap up over it. 


between Lakes Erie, Huron, and 


= 
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“States, is a noted mining region. 


1. In British 


. Fre. 169. — Fields of wheat, some cut, some uncut, on the level, fertile plains of southern Manitoba. 


‘portions of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 


wick also are farming districts. One of the 
best and most beautiful farming regions in 


all Canada is in southwestern Nova Scotia, 


noted especially for delicious apples. It was 
here that the French settlements were made 


about which Longfellow has written in his 


“Byangeline”; and this is often called 
“The Land of Evangeline.” 

Western Canada, like western United 
Among 
the minerals, gold and _ silver 
are especially important, though 
lead_and copper ores, building 
stone, coal,_and other mineral 


Mining 


Columbia and 
Yukon 
Territory 


products are also obtained. Valuable de- 


2. In Ontario 


= posits of coal are found both among the 
mountains and in the plains farther east. 


You have already learned that the famous 


Klondike region is situated in Yukon Terri- 


tory, near the Alaskan boundary. Although 


; 4 so near the Arctic Circle, Dawson Crry, in 
_ the Klondike, has grown rapidly because of 
the gold mining. 


Gold and silver are found in 
the province of Ontario, in the 
vicinity of the Lake of the 


and southeast- 
ern Canada 


: Woods. One of the most remarkable silver 


* dedi 


deposits on the continent has recently been 
discovered at Cobalt, north of ‘Toronto. 
Nickel is also mined in Ontario, and some 
oil fields have been developed. 

Although iron ore has been discovered in 
certain places, the scarcity of coal, near at 
hand, has prevented Canada from producing 
much iron. The coal of western Canada is 
too distant for use in the Eastern cities, and 
the coal beds of the East have never been 
thoroughly developed. In Nova Scotia, and 
on Cape Breton Island, which is.a part of 
Nova Scotia, there are extensive beds of 
soft coal, like that of western Pennsylvania 
and the Central States. This coal is shipped 
to the cities of the St. Lawrence Valley. A 
few years ago blast furnaces were erected at 
Sypnry, Cape Breton Island, and an impor- 
tant iron-manufacturing industry has arisen 
there. This has increased the value of the 
Nova Scotia coal. 

ere appear to be two outlets by water 
¥ central Canada,—one by way of the 
St. Lawrence, the other by way Transporta- 
of Hudson Bay. The latter is tion 5 
of little use, however. Explain why. 

Canada shares with the United States the 

advantages of navigation on all the Great 
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Lakes, with one exception. Which is it? 
- Fortunately for Canada, the lower St. Law- 
rence lies wholly within that country. But 
this river has some serious drawbacks. One 


is the ice that stops navigation in winter. 
A second is the presence of numerous rapids 
over which vessels cannot pass in going up- 
stream. In addition, dense fogs are com- 
mon in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and along 
the Newfoundland coast, where the damp 
air from the ocean is chilled in passing 


Fic. 170.— The Welland Canal, between Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
Why are they needed ? 


. Point them out. 


over the cold Labrador current. On the 
other hand, ship canals have been built 
around the rapids and falls (Fig. 170), so 
that good-sized boats are able to go from 
the open ocean to the western part of Lake 
Superior, a distance of twenty-two hundred 
miles. This gives the Canadian route a 
great advantage over the Erie Canal route 
upon which only small canal boats can 
go. 

There are many other large rivers in 
Canada besides the St. Lawrence River. 
Name them, and tell why most of them 
are of little value. 


NORTH AMERICA <a 


Railways have been of great importance in 
Canada, as in the United States. The lead- 
ing railway is the Canadian Pacific, which 
extends from St. John, New Brunswick, 
entirely across Canada, to VANCOUVER, on 
the Pacific coast. It is the shortest route 
from England to China and Japan, and much 
freight is sent that way. . Another important 
line is the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Montreal, the principal city in Canada, 
is on the St. Lawrence River (Fig. 171), at 


At this point there are two locks in the canal. 


the mouth of the Ottawa River, and just 
below the Lachine Rapids. Leadine Reon 
Thus goods from Europe may 4. stong the St. 
be carried by ocean vessel to Lawrence and 

Montreal, fully a thousand miles O%#W¥4 "vers 

inland; then, by transfer to other ships, 
they may be taken on canals, rivers, and 
lakes as far as Duluth. By this means, and 
by railways also, raw products from the 
North, East, South, and West collect at 
Montreal, either to be manufactured, or to 
be shipped farther. In its extensive con- 
nection with the interior of Canada, by water 
and by rail, Montreal reminds us of New 
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Fic. 171.— A view of Montreal from the hill called Mount Royal, which rises directly behind the city. In the 


_ distance is the broad St. Lawrence. 


| 


| York; but since it has a less productive 
_ territory to draw upon, it has grown far less 
rapidly than New York. 

As in the large cities of the United States, 
there are many kinds of manufacturing in 
- Montreal, including the making of sugar, 
' boots and shoes, cotton and woolen cloth- 
_ ing, India-rubber goods, furniture and other 
articles of wood, various steel and iron 
products and cigars. 

Farther down the river is QuEBEC, which 
‘was once the center of the French govern- 
‘ment in Canada, and the principal city. It 
is situated on a high blutt rising above the 
_ St. Lawrence, and is fortified so as to com- 
mand that river. The better location of 
~ Montreal, farther inland, has drawn the com- 
merce away from Quebec. The advantage 

of Montreal’s situation has been greatly in- 
creased by the building of ship canals around 
the rapids; also by the dredging of the St. 
- Lawrence, thus deepening the channel so as 
to admit ocean vessels as far as the city. 
Quebec is one of the quaintest and most 
interesting cities on the continent. It re- 
~ sembles a bit of the Old World, transplanted 
to America, and a visitor from the United 
States feels that he is indeed in a foreign 


mm 


i 
: 
j 
: 


Notice the long bridge crossing it. 


country. There is some manufacturing there, 
such as the making of boots and shoes. 

Orrawa, the capital of the Dominion, is 
above Montreal, at some large falls in the 
Ottawa River. On account of this fine 
water power, it has much manufacturing, 
and is especially noted for its lumber manu- 
factories. It has beautiful government build- 
ings, known there as the Parliament Buildings 
(Fig. 172). 

What Canadian cities on the Atlantic 
coast have already been mentioned, and in 
what connections? One of 2. Along the 
these, Hatrrax, in Nova Scotia, Atlantic coast 
is one of the oldest cities in Canada. Al- 
though it has an excellent harbor, Halifax 
has never become a great city. The reason 
is easily seen on examining the map (Fig. 
164). The narrow peninsula of Nova Scotia 
is not large enough to supply raw materials 
and manufactured articles in sufficient quan- 
tity to make it a great shipping point, and 
the country. farther west is too difficult to 
reach. It is. much cheaper to send Western 
goods to Montreal, for shipment eastward, 
than to carry them by rail as far as Halifax. 

New York and Montreal show clearly the 
reasons why some cities flourish; and Halifax 
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Fic. 172. — The Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 


is an equally good illustration of the reason 
why other cities fail to grow so rapidly. 

Toronto, the second city in size in Can- 
ada, is located on an excellent harbor on the 
3. Alongthe Shores of Lake Ontario. Being 
Great Lakes in the midst of a fertile farm- 
ing country, and having water connection 
with coal on the east and south, and with 
lumber and other raw products on the west, 
Toronto has become a great manufacturing 
center. At the same time it is one of the 
most attractive cities on the continent. 


Fic. 173. — A Greenland Eskimo in his skin-boat, or kayak. In the distance 
are icebergs which have broken off from the great Greenland glacier. 


2. Greenland 


The Eskimos (Fig. 173) living on the west — 


coast of Greenland are under the control of | 


y 


the Danes, who trade with them for skins, — 


walrus, ivory, blubber, and eider down. 
The most northern of the Danish trading 


stations is UPERNIvIK, which is the most — 


northern point in the world where white 
men live. Some uncivilized Eskimos, how- 

ever, have homes still farther north. 
Most of Greenland is a barren waste of 
ice and snow—one of the 


world. There is: no living 
- thing to be found in the ice- 
covered interior. The extent 
of this land, and other facts 
about it, you have already 


Great Glacier. 
1. What two nations struggled 


was the result? Review 
2. How many prov- Questions 


are their names? 3. What can you 


most complete deserts in the 


studied in connection with the - 


for possession of Canada, and what — 


inces are there in Canada, and what : 


tell about Newfoundland? 4. Show — 


COUNTRIES SOUTH OF 


how fully the surface features of southern Canada cor- 
respond to those of our Northern States. 5. Describe 
the climate. 6. Where are the forests? 7. What 
is the method of lumbering, and what are the lead- 
ing lumber centers? 8. Where are food fish caught? 
What kinds are caught? 9. What are the farm prod- 
uctsinthe West? 10. State the principal facts about 
ranching. 11. Where is the principal grain region, 
and what is the leading city there? 12. Where is 


the most populous farming section, and what are 


its products? 13. What about farming in south- 
eastern Canada? 14. What can you tell about 
mining in British Columbia and Yukon Territory? 
15. What mineral products are found in Ontario 
and southeastern Canada? 16. What are the con- 
veniences for transportation? 17. Locate and tell 
the principal facts about the leading cities along the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers. 18. Along the At- 
lantic coast. 19. Along the Great Lakes. 20. What 
is the condition in Greenland? 


1. Compare the area of Canada with that of the 
United States (Appendix, pp. 390 and 392). 2. Com- 
pare the populations (Appendix). 
3. Read the story of “Evangeline.” 
4. Lake Erie is how much higher than Lake Onta- 
rio? How are ships able to pass from one lake 
to the other? 5. Why should Buffalo grow more 
rapidly than Toronto? 6. Of what advantage is it 
to the United Kingdom to have such a large, pro- 
ductive colony as Canada? 7. What books on 
Arctic travel have youread? Tell some of the things 
you have learned from them. 8. Read N ansen’s 
“First Crossing of Greenland” or Peary’s ‘“North- 
ward over the Great Ice.” 9. Recall facts that you 
have already learned about the Eskimo. 


Suggestions 


VI. Countrirs South or THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mexico. 1. Describe the relief of Mexico. 
2. Name the two large peninsulas. 3. What river 
forms a part of the northern bound- 
Map study ary? 4, What salt waters border 
Mexico? 5. Find the capital. 6. Find the seaport 
Vera Cruz. 7. Compare the coast line with that 
of the northeastern part of the United States. 
Central America. 8. Name the countries. 9. What 
sea lies to the east? 10. What large lake do you 
find? 11. Examine the small map of the Panama 
Canal. Describe the route proposed. 12. Name 
the two cities at the two ends of the Canal. 
West Indies (Fig. 161). 18. Find the Bahamas; 
the Lesser Antilles; the Greater Antilles. 14. Name 


the four largest islands in the West Indies. 15. In 
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what zone do the West Indies lie? 16. What 
waters touch the shores of the West Indies? 
17. What nation owns the Bahamas? 18. What 
other nations have possessions in the West In- 
dies? 19. Locate the Bermuda Islands on the map 
(Fig. 4). 


I. Mexico 


After Columbus discovered the West In- 
dies, the neighboring coast of the mainland 
was visited and settled. Thus yistory 
the Spaniards came into pos- 1. The inhabit- 
session of Mexico and some of 4" 
the country to the north, which now belongs 
to the United States. 

The explorers found so much gold and 
silver in Mexico that many Spaniards settled 
there. They opened mines, and_ started 
coffee plantations, farms, and cattle ranches. 
Many of the Spaniards intermarried with 
the Indians, so that Mexico has a varied 
population. There are savage Indians, half- 
civilized Aztecs, Spanish and Indian _half- 
breeds, and some pure-blooded Spaniards. 

Spain governed Mexico so badly that 
the people finally rebelled, and in 1821 won 
their independence. They then 2. The gov- 
established a republic with a ement 
government modeled after our own. There 
are twenty-seven states, each with a govern- 
ment and capital, somewhat like our states ; 
and there are three territories. There is also 
a central government, with the capital at 
Mexico Crry, where the president lives. 

For a long time Texas, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, together with the country west 
of them to the Pacific, were a 3. Loss of 
part of Mexico. Texas won ‘ritory 
its independence by war, and joined our 
Union; and as a result of our war with 
Mexico, called the Mexican War, the United 
States obtained all the territory which in 
Figure 219 is marked “Mexican Territory 
ceded 1848.” 

Mexico ‘consists of four sections, at dif- 
ferent heights above sea level. The lowest 
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COUNTRIES SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


of these is a coastal plain, and other low- 
lands, near the sea (Fig. 175). The second 
includes the-slopes_that extend 


Surface toward the highlands of the in- 
1. The four _‘ terior. The third is the high- 
sections at land itself, a broad table-land, 
different i 

altitudes or plateau, occupying a large 


part of the interior of the 
country (Fig. 176). The fourth consists of 
mountain-ranges and peaks, which are a con- 
tinuation of the Cordillera of our Western 
States. Among the mountains, as in the 
United States, are volcanic cones, two of 
them, Orizaba and Popocatepetl 
(Fig. 179), being among the 
highest peaks on the continent. 

The divide of this narrow 
part of North America extends 
from north to 
south, sending 
some of the streams eastward, 
others westward. Thus all the 
streams of the country are 
short. They have a rapid fall 
in descending from the interior |: 
plateau, and have cut deep ~ 
canyons in its edges. In 
addition, the streams pass 
through such an arid coun- 
try that they have little water. Rivers of 
this kind are not useful for navigation. 
This lack of large, navigable rivers has 
greatly interfered with the development of 
Mexico. Suggest why. 

As in our Southern States, the land has 
been rising instead of sinking. Therefore 
8. The coast 
lineandharbors are few good harbors. There 
are two large peninsulas projecting from the 
mainland. One of these is Yucatan; the 
other is Lower California, a southern exten- 
sion of the mountains of our Western States. 
Mexico has four different kinds of climate, 
Climate corresponding somewhat closely 
. - to the four areas of different 
altitudes. The low coastal plains, near 


2. Its rivers 


called the “‘ hot lands.” 


the coast is regular, and there © 
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Vera Cruz and in Yucatan, have the hot 
climate of the tropical zone (Fig. 175), with 
abundant rain brought by the damp winds 
that blow across the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

On the slopes west of these plains the 
temperature is not so hot, but there is 
much rain. This belt has a subtropical 
climate. 

The interior plateau is so high that the 
climate is temperate, even in the part that 
lies south of the Tropic of Cancer; but 
there is so little rain that the country is 


Fig. 175.— A view in the tropical lowlands of Mexico near the coast, 


The road is bordered by banana trees. 


arid (Fig. 176). The climate becomes stead- 
ily cooler the higher one goes. Indeed, 
even within the tropical zone, there are places 
among the mountains where the snow never 
melts, and where there are true glaciers. 
On these high mountain slopes the rainfall 
is quite heavy. 

In the greater part of Mexico forests are 
rare, except upon the higher mountains. In 
fact, there is so little forest OD. products from 
the arid plateau that the in- forest trees 
habitants find difficulty in ob- and other na- 
taining wood for fuel. Much five wane 
of this is dug from the ground; for some 
of the arid-land bushes, such as the mes- 
quite, have long, thick roots which make 
excellent firewood. The other plants found 
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in the arid lands resemble those of our 
Western States. 

In southern Mexico and on the damp oe 
lands, on the other hand, there are dense 
tropical forests. In these are found many 
valuable woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, 
and logwood. The rubber tree also grows 
here, and large quantities of rubber are 
obtained. 

One of the most valuable of the native 
plants is the heniquen, a variety of hemp, 
which thrives in Yucatan. Among the ex- 
ports of Mexico, this and other fibers rank 


Fie. 176.— Irrigated fields on the plateau of Mexico. 
on the right are maguey. 


next in value to mineral products, most of the 
fiber going to the United States. 

Another product is the vanilla bean, which 
grows upon a climbing plant. In the seed- 
pod are nestled the fragrant beans which are 
used for making flavoring extracts, for per- 
fumeries, and for medicine. Pepper, made 
from the dried berry of a tropical plant, is 
obtained in Mexico. Indigo, useful as a dye, 
is likewise obtained from a berry in this 
region; and sarsaparilla is extracted from 
the roots of a tropical plant that grows here. 

Although the climate of a large part of 
Mexico is arid, agriculture is 
the principal industry of the 
This is partly due to the snows and 


Agriculture 


people. 
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The rows of plants 


rains among the mountains, which signin 2 
water for irrigation. On the irrigated farms _ 
the products of the temperate , 6, ie aid 
zone are raised, such as wheat, plains | 
corn, and beans—the latter (1) Products 
being one of the staple foods of ” iy oa * 
the Mexicans. Much fruit is also produced, 4 
especially apples, pears, peaches, and grapes. 4 

A species of native arid-land plant, called 
agave, is of great value. The stout, sharp- — 


pointed leaves of the agave rise in a tuft from | 


near the ground; in the center stands the — 
flower stalk, which sometimes reaches a height 
of forty feet, and which bears ~ 
a cluster of white flowers on — 
the top. This is also called the — 


quires so long (from ten to ~ 
seventy years) to mature and © 
produce this flower stalk. From — 
the juice of the agave the Mexi- 
cans obtain an alcoholic drink — 
known as pulque, and another 
known as mescal. The tough — 
leaves of some varieties of agave — 
contain a fiber which is made — 
into paper and a strong thread; — 
and from the juices of one kind, — 
called the maguey, soap may — 
be made. So valuable is the 
maguey that it is carefully cultivated upon. 
plantations. 

The Mexican farming methods, which are 
very crude, are a mixture of ancient Aztec 
customs and those introduced () Fastniiny 
from Spain several centuries ago. methods; and 
One may still see the wooden 1” 
plow which barely scrapes the gr und ; | and 
also the wooden-wheeled cart drawn oe oxen, 


There are, however, many farmers who have _ 


adopted the same methods of farming as we 
have; and every year their number is in- 
creasing, for Mexico is now advancing rapidly. 

The home life of the people is interesting. 
Their houses have but one story, and are 
commonly built of sun-dried bricks, or adobes, 


century plant, because it re- 


haa together by layers of mud. 
Often there is but one room 


(Fig. 177), the ceiling being 


“made of brush, and the floor 
of nothing but earth or stones. 


‘In this one room the whole 


family cook, eat, and_ sleep. 
Their food consists of very sim- 


ple materials, such as unraised 
bread, baked in the fireplace, 
beans, and sometimes meat, 


- commonly cooked with red 


pepper. Men, women, and even 


children use tobacco. 


] 


While this description is true 
for the poorer classes, it of course 


q does not apply to the wealthier 
and educated Mexicans. But 
even these have adobe houses, which | aera peel those of southern Spain. 


e : M 


t/ 


Fie. 178. — - Coffee iaee and berries growing in the shade of 
higher trees. 
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Fic. 177.— Interior of a. Mexican adobe house. 


So much of Mexico is arid that 
large sections are suited only to graz- 
ing. For this reason, ; 
one of the leading ‘in- 
dustries is ranching. As in our West- 
ern States, there are extensive cattle 
and sheep ranches; and hides, meat, 
and wool are important exports. 

On the damp lowlands, the farm 
products are quite different from 
those on the arid pla- » onthe 
teau. There rice, sugar lower, humid 
cane, and cotton are eee 
produced; also tropical fruits, such 
as oranges, bananas, cocoanuts, and 
pineapples. Upon the slopes be- 
tween the tropical lowlands and the 
temperate plateau much cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee are raised. 

Coffee, one of the most valuable 
products of Mexico, requires a rich 
soil, abundant moisture, a warm 
climate, and plenty of shade. In 
order to secure shade, the coffee 
bush, which reaches a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet, is planted in the 
shade of higher trees. A white 


(3) Ranching 
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Fic. 179.— A view of a part of Mexico City, with the snow-capped cone of the voleano Popocatepetl rising 
in the distance. 


blossom appears as early as March, and after 
the flower falls off, the coffee berry begins 
to grow (Fig. 178). It resembles a dark 
red cranberry. The coffee is inside of this 
berry in the form of two kernels, and the 
husk must be removed in order to prepare 
such kernels for market. 

One of the principal objects of the Spaniards 
in exploring the New World was to obtain 


Mining gold and silver; and they were 
1. Extentof | rewarded in their search by the 
minerals 


discovery of rich mines both in 
Mexico and South America. Some of these 
mines had been worked by the Indians; 
others were found by the Spaniards them- 
selves. Mexico is still a great mining coun- 
try, rivaling the United States in the pro- 
duction of silver. 

Much gold, copper, lead, and zinc are also 
produced, and recently great quantities of 
petroleum have been found on the coastal 
plain, as in Texas and Louisiana. A large 
emount of iron is known to exist in several 


parts of the country. At one place, near 
DvuRaNGo, there is an iron mountain which 
contains an enormous amount of very rich 
ore. Here blast furnaces have been erected, 
and steel rails and other iron goods are manu- 
factured. Find this city on the map. 

Because of the ignorance of the working 
people, and the scarcity of coal, there is not a 
great deal of manufacturing in Manu- 
Mexico; and that which is done facturing 
is largely carried on by hand. Some of this 
hand work is very beautiful, for even the un- 
educated Mexicans are quite artistic. 

There are large tobacco factories in the 
tobacco district, and smelters in the mining 
regions. Some earthenware is also manu- 
factured, and some cotton cloth. Indeed, 
cotton manufacturing is growing rapidly in 
importance, the cotton used being what is 
grown in Mexico. More money is now in- 
vested in cotton mills than in any other form 
of manufacturing. 

There are no large manufacturing towns 


~ such as we find in many parts of the United 


_ States; but Mexico is making rapid progress. 
; There is much water power where the streams 
- descend from the plateau, and this is being 


used for producing electricity. Railroads, 


too, are being built in many parts of the re- 
public. But, most important of all, those 
now in control are encouraging all kinds of 


industry and providing better facilities for 


education. 
- Wherever possible, the Mexicans have col- 


lected in cities’ or towns. This has been 


Leading cities necessary in many sections in 
1. In the order to obtain the water supply 
isterior needed for irrigation. It is 
usually: too great a task for a single farmer 


_ to build a ditch; and therefore a number 


_ Mexico is low and sandy, it has 
2. Onthe 


one of the ancient cities, or 


are protected by breakwaters. 
There are some good harbors 


is backed by high mountains 


combine and thus live close together. 

There are a few large cities, the greatest 
being the capital, Mexico Crry (Fig. 179), 
built on the site of an ancient Aztec Indian 
city. It is situated on a high plateau and 
therefore, although so far south, 
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and a thinly settled country; that port has 
never become of much importance. 


- 
a 


a 


2. Central America 


Of the six Central American republics, the 
smallest is Salvador; the next, Costa Rica. 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Wanich ofthe 
Guatemala are about equal in countries and 
size. These are all in North their govern- 
America; but the Republic of mew 
Panama is partly in North America and 
partly in South America. It has a special 
interest for us. Why (p. 141)? 

These six countries are independent of 
each other, and each has a form of govern- 
ment modeled after that of the United States. 
In addition to these countries, on the eastern 
side of the Yucatan Peninsula is British Hon- 
duras (or Belize), a colony of the United 
Kingdom. 

The inhabitants of the Central American 


has a cool climate. In this 
city, as elsewhere in Mexico, 
there are many fine churches 
and other notable buildings. 
Another city in the interior of 
Mexico is Pursia, founded in 
1531. It also is situated near 


pueblos, of the Aztecs. Guapa- 
LAJARA is a third important 
Mexican city. Locate each of 
these cities. 

Since the eastern coast of 


no good harbors. 
The two largest 
cities there are Tampico and 
Vera Crvz, whose harbors 


coast 


on the western coast. One of 
these is AcaPuco, but since it 


Fig. 180. — Loading bananas on a banana plantation in Costa Rica. 


hhe 
bananas are then taken to the coast and placed on steamers to be 
shipped to the United States. 
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republics are mainly Indians, Spaniards, and 
half-breeds. The great majority 
are uneducated, and many are 
even uncivilized. 

Most of Central America is mountainous, 
and is subject to voleanic eruptions and to 
earthquakes of great violence. 
The earthquake shocks have 
leveled towns and killed thousands of people. 


Character of 
the people 


Character of 
the region 


Fic. 181.— Drying coffee berries in Costa Rica. 
berries here spread out in the sun to dry. After they are dried, the 
husk is removed and the bean is then shipped away. 


For instance, SAN SALVADOR, the capital of 
Salvador, was so frequently destroyed by 
earthquakes that the inhabitants decided to 
choose a new location for their city; but — 
is scarcely better than the old one. 

Since these countries lie in the tropical 
zone, the climate is hot. The rainfall is 


heavy, especially on the eastern coast, where. 


there are dense jungles. 

A large portion of these countries is occu- 
pied by dense tropical forests, from which are 
obtained mahogany, rosewood, 
logwood, fustic, and other valu- 
able cabinet and dye woods. ‘The rubber tree 
also grows here, and the production of rubber 
is an important industry. 

As in Mexico, coffee is raised on the hill 
slopes in the shade of the forest trees. Costa 
Rica is one of the most important coffee- 
producing districts (Fig. 181). Bananas 


The products 
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There; are tons of coffee 


; 
g 
| 
“excepting the Bahamas, lies Ba within , 
7 
| 
| 
4 
; 
. 


are other produee | 
Some gold and silver are obtained, the { 


Manufacturing is little developed. 

The largest city in Central America i is NEw # 
Guaremata, the capital of Guatemala. This y 
city, which was formerly situ- The leading 
ated at the base of two very ‘ity 
active volcanoes, was changed — 4 
to a safer site; hence the name _ 


New Guatemala. 


3. The xe the 


Map, Fig. 154) 


A chain of islands reaches — 
from the Yucatan and Florida — 
peninsulas to the 
mouth of the Ori- 
noco River on the 
South American 
coast. These islands 


Location and 
names of the 
groups of 
islands 
inclose — 
the Caribbean Sea; and, also, ~ 
with the aid of the peninsulas ~ 
of Florida and Yucatan, the © 
Gulf of Mexico. All of this archipelago, 


the tropical zone. 

These islands, scores of which are very — 
small, are called the West Indies, because 
Columbus thought he had reached India. 
With the exception of the Bahamas, they are 
also known as the Antilles. Those on the — 
north, including the larger ones, are called — 
the Greater Antilles; and those on the south, 
the Lesser Antilles. 

Two of the Greater Antilles ie already — 
been described (p. 138). What The Greater 
do you remember about them? Antilles 

South of Cuba lies the island of J. amaica, the 
sion of ‘Great Britain. The Pe Jamaica ' 
inhabitants are mainly either (4) Government 
negroes or mulattoes, there “® age ome | 
being fully forty blacks to one =e person. 


a 
, 
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f This island is mountainous in the center, 
_ but has excellent soil on the lower slopes and 
in the valleys, and is very pro- 


" 2) Product : : 
| me’ ductive. The chief occupation 


is agriculture, and the women are employed 
in outdoor work as much as the men. One 
‘of the main products is sugar cane. Early 
vegetables and fruits, such as oranges and 
Jamaica 


_ bananas (Fig. 182), are also raised. 
ginger, of which every one 
_ has heard, is obtained from the 
root of a plant that grows in this 

island. 

The climate and scenery are very 
attractive, and many people from the 
* United States go there for a part of 
_ the winter. Regular ocean steamers 
_ carry passengers, together with great 
quantities of tropical fruits and 
_ vegetables. 

As in other islands of the West 
Indies, earthquakes are common. 
Bs) aeasetnid bes One of these, in 1906, 
caused great destruc- 
tion in Krvaston, the capital 
and leading city. 

Haiti was the first large island 
_ discovered by Columbus, and 
¥ 2. Haiti on it he made 
(1) Government settlements and 
_ opened mines. Like the 
_ other Greater Antilles, this 
became an important Spanish 
colony; but Spain lost one 
island after another, the last to go being 
Cuba and Porto Rico (p. 138). Haiti has 
long been independent, and there are now 

two republics in the island — Haiti and 

Santo Domingo. The capital of the former 
is Port Prince; and of the latter, 
* Santo Dominco. They are not very pro- 
__ gressive republics, and, as in Central America, 
- revolutions are very common. Most of the 
\ inhabitants are negroes and_half-breeds, 
descendants of the slaves of the Spanish 


- 
a 


settlers; but there are more white people in 


Fig. 182.— Bananas as they grow, 
hanging in great bunches from the 
broad-leafed banana tree. 
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Santo Domingo, which is more progressive 
than Haiti. 

Many of the natives obtain their living in 
the most primitive fashion, like the negroes 
of Africa; but others, especially tay pede 
near the seacoast, are engaged in 
raising sugar, tobacco, coffee, and bananas. 
There are valuable woods covering much of 
the island, and some mineral wealth; but 
little is done 
with these re- 
sources. 

Most of the 
islands among 

The Lesser 
Antilles 


1. Government 
and products 


the Lesser 
Antilles are possessions of 
Great Britain, though some 
belong to other nations. For 
instance, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe belong to France ; 
St. Thomas and St. Croix to 
Denmark; and some to Hol- 
land. The products of the 
Lesser Antilles are similar to 
those of the other West 
Indies, the most important 
being sugar cane. 

These small. 
-voleanic cones. 
voleanoes are 
now extinct, but in Martinique 
and in St. Vincent there have ™9*°S 
been violent volcanic outbursts. One of the 
most terrible volcanic eruptions ever re- 
corded occurred in Martinique in 1902. 
After being quiet for about fifty years, Mont 
Pelée suddenly burst forth and completely de- 
stroyed the beautiful city of St. Pierre, which 
was situated at its base. In a few seconds all 
of the inhabitants, over twenty-five thousand 
people, were killed by the cloud of steam and 
hot ash which descended upon them. 


islands are 


Most of the 


2. Volcanoes 
and earth- 
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North of Haiti and Cuba are several hun- 
dred small islands called the Bahamas, which 
belong to Great Britain. A number of these 
are inhabited, and on one is situated the city 
of Nassau. 

These islands, like the coast of southern 
Florida (p. 56), have been made by coral 
The Bahamas POlyps. One of the products is 


1. Government the sponge, which grows in the 


and chief city clear, warm waters of the 
2. Howthe Bahama banks. To obtain 
islands were : . : 

made; also  SPONges, the inhabitants either 
occupations cruise about in boats, raking 


and products them up, or they dive into 


the clear water, tearing them from the 
bottom. 

On the land, early vegetables, pineapples, 
oranges, and cocoanuts are raised by the in- 
habitants, who are chiefly negroes. One of 
the industries, as on the neighboring coast of 
Florida, is caring for winter visitors. Why 
should people wish to go there? 


4. The Bermudas (Fig. 4) 


Far out in the Atlantic, six hundred miles 
east of the Carolinas, and alone in mid-ocean, 
is a cluster of islands, known as 
the Bermudas. The largest is 
only fifteen miles long and one or two miles 
wide. Being in the open ocean, and sur- 
rounded by warm ocean currents, these 
islands have a delightful and equable climate. 
In midwinter, when people in the same lati- 
tude in the United States are shivering with 
cold, those in the Bermudas are able to sit 
out of doors in comfort, both, day and 
night. 

This group of islands, which belongs to 
Great Britain, is inhabited mainly by negroes 
and mulattoes, who are engaged 
in raising early vegetables for 
the American market, especially potatoes and 
onions. Another important product is the 
Easter lily, great fields of which are cultivated 
for the Easter season. Many persons from 


Location and 
climate 


People and 
occupations 
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acted here every 


stay in the largest city, 


the United States are: 
winter, most of w 
HAMILTON. 


Mexico: Questions. 1. Give some facts about 
the history of Mexico. 2. Explain about the four 
sections in Mexico that have differ- 
ent altitudes. 3. Tell about its 
rivers. 4. Its coast line and har- : 
bors. 5. Its climate. 6. What are ee 
the products from the forest trees, and other native 
plants? 7. What agricultural products are obtained 
by irrigation? 8. Describe the farming methods 
and the home life in the arid lands. 9. Where is 
ranching carried on? 10. What products are ob- 
tained from the lower humid lands? 11. What 
about the extent of minerals in Mexico? 12. What 
is the condition of manufacturing? 13. Name and_ 
locate the leading cities in the interior. 14, On the 
coast. ‘a 

Suecestions. 15. Find out why coffee ‘raising — 
requires special ¢are. 16. Find an article of furni- 
ture made of mahogany. 17. Walk*toward Mexico 
City. 18. What reasons can you give for its loca- 
tion? 19. Who is the president of Mexico? 
20. Make a sketch map of Mexico. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: QuESTIONS. 21. Name the 
countries here, and tell their form of government. * 
22. What is the character of the people. 23. De- 
scribe the region. 24. What are the products? 
25. Name and locate the leading city. ; 

Succestions. 26. What disadvantages do you 
see in the lack of a central government for all the Cen- 
tral American republics? 27. In what. other ways, _ 
besides saving coal, has the canal across Panama 
proved of advantage? Let a committee be appointed 
from your class to obtain definite facts about the 
matter. 28. Why will harbors at each end of the 
canal be necessary? 29. Make a sketch map of 
Central America. 


Review Ques- 
tions and i 


Tue West Inpres AND THE BERMUDAS: Quzs- 
TIONS. 30. Locate the West Indies, and give the 
names of their principal groups. 31. Tell what you 
can about the government, people, and products of 
Jamaica. 32. The earthquakes there. 33. What 
can you tell about Haiti? 34. State important 
facts about the Lesser Antilles. 35. About the 
Bahamas. 36. How are the Bermudas important? 
Locate them. 

SuGGEstTions. 37. How does each of the largest 
four of the West Indies compare in area and popula- 
tion with New York State? (See tables in Appendix, 
pp. 390 and 391.) 38. Find out more about the 
eruption of Mont Pelée. ge" 
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- The natural advantages that North America 
Phe story of possesses as a home for man 
“a continent have been the result of slow 
changes extending through millions of years. 
| How has our coal been 
formed (p. 5)? Describe 
the formation of other 
minerals. 

_ What great mountain 
systems have been pro- 
duced (p. 7)? What 
about their height? 
What are the names of 
the principal ranges in 
the Cordillera? What 
do you know about the 
formation of the Missis- 
sippi Valley? 

What portion of the 
continent was covered 
by the Great Glacier 
(p. 7)? Mention some 
of, its important effects (pp. 6-8). 

- In what ways has the sinking or rising 
of the coast been important (p. 5)? State 
the present size and shape of the continent 
(p. 1). Show the importance of its position. 
/ Describe the plants and animals of the 
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7,665,100 


5,638,598 
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(p. 12). Why did they never become more 
powerful ? 

What European nations tried to obtain 
possession of large portions of this continent 
(p. 13)? Give some reasons why the English 
succeeded most fully (p. 13). 


Distribution of the 
Population, of the 


United States, 1900 
1 


Fic. 183.— Distribution of population in the United States, 1910. 


1. The United States 
At present there are probably as many as 
a hundred and twenty-five million persons 
living in North America, distributed among 
the four chief sections as follows: Central 


Ohio Massachusetts 


3,366,416 


4;767,121 3,896,542 


Fic. 184. ~The six states with largest population (1910). 


Far North (p. 9). Of our arid West (p. 
fs plants, 2°): What about the plants 
‘animals, and and animals in other parts of 
\peoples = the temperate zone (pp. 10- 
11)? About those of the torrid zone (p. 11)? 
Describe the manner of life of the Indians 


<< 


= 


America, over five million; Canada, over 
seven million; Mexico, OVeT Population 
fifteen million; and the United 4 pistripution 
States (not including depend- of people in 
encies), more than ninety-one Ee aga 
million (Fig. 183). From these figures it 
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125° 


Distribution of 
Principal Cities and Towns 
of fhe United States 
Scale of Miles 

© 100 200 300 -400 


116° 110° 105° 


Fia. 185.— Map showing distribution of cities. 


is clear that about three fourths of all the 
inhabitants of the continent are living in the 
United States. 

Figure 183 shows more clearly than Figure 
184 the density of population in the differ- 
ent parts of the Union. Where 
p are the most thickly settled 
United States ortions? The most sparsely 
settled? How can you explain such dis- 
tribution (p. 15)? Name in their order 


2. Distribution 
of people in 


the six states having the greatest popula- | 


tion (Fig. 184). Find the center of popula- 

tion (star in Fig. 183). 
Figure 185 gives the 

location of the cities, the 


3. Numberin largest hav- 
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them too highly, as compared 
with the country. At the time 
of George Washington very few 
people lived in cities. Even at 
present about two thirds of our 
ninety-one million inhabitants 
live either in the country, or in 
towns with a population of less 
than eight thousand. In Mexico 
and Canada the proportion liv- 
ing in the country is still greater, 
In other words, the great major- 
ity of persons in North America 
are country people. 

There are over five million 
families occupying farms in the 
United States. About how many persons 
does that represent? Why should so many 
people live on farms? The leading occupa= 
tions of persons living outside of the cities 
are agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and 


mining. The most important of all is agri 
culture. 

Figure 186 shows the regions that are most 
extensively engaged in raising corn. What 
states are included? In 1910 Agriculture 
over two and a half billion 4.Grains _ 
bushels were produced. How many bushels 


E 


cities, and in 


ing the larg- 
the country 8 8 


est dots. In 
the Appendix (p. 392) is 
a table of the twenty-five 
largest cities. Find the 
dots (Fig. 185) that repre- 
sent several of these. In 
what respect are the two 
figures (183 and 185) 
alike? 

The great cities are so 
numerous, and have been 
so often mentioned, that 
there is danger of valuing 
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Fig. 186.— Map showing the regions of corn production in the United States. 
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is that for each of our inhabitants? How is The cotton belt is confined entirely to the 
corn cultivated, and what are its uses (p. | southeastern portion of the country, as shown 


Tlinois 


Iowa ‘ 

Missouri 
$157,629,000 Eacosan x Texas Indiana eae 
414,812,000 Bushels oe oe, $120,516,000 AMEE an 


$80,486,000 
201,216,000 


273,900,000 $76,095,000 


181,280,000 
169,100,000 


Fic. 187.— The six leading corn-producing states (1910). 


86)? Which are the six leading states in corn | in Figure 190. Why? Name 9 cotton, 
production, and how do they rank (Fig. 187)? | the principal cotton-raising sugar cane, 
Many of the states that raise corn are also | states and give their rank (Fig. een 

extensively engaged in the 

wheat industry. Figure eS TERS TE aes 

188 shows the principal Wa sins a. 
wheat regions. Where 
are they? What can 
you tell about wheat in 
the valley of the Red 
River of the North (p. 
87)? What are the uses - 
of wheat? What states 
on the Pacific coast pro- 


duce wheat? Name the ba eA ak de > CRAIN 
six leading wheat states . . \ CO 
in the“order of their im- preys nen unanen % , SE 
ance (Fig. 189). eS <” Production of 
Corn and wheat are 2200 bushels and! over \X eine 
our most valuable food | ag—m—as—aF ime nT a 
crops. Why is so little of Fig. 188.— The wheat regions of the United States. 


either raised in the west- 

ern half of the United States (p. 107)? Why | 191). What do you know about the growth 
so little in New England (p. 28)? What other | and uses of cotton (pp. 56 and 57)? 

grains do we raise, and for what is each used? Where in these states are sugar cane and 


1 4, 


Minnesota sf itt es 
j South Dakota 


Pe We 
In¢iana North Dakota Nebraska 
$52,137,000 $41,581,000 


62,068,000 $35,653,000 $32,494,000 $31,612,000 
$6,720,000 401981,000 36,105,000 39,515,000 
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Fic. 190.— Map showing the cotton-producing states. 


rice grown? How is each cultivated (pp. 
57 and 58)? How does Louisiana rank with 
our dependencies in the production of sugar 
cane (Fig. 192)? What are the other sources 
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Great Lakes especially suited to fruit raising ~ 
(p. 88)? What fruits are extensively grown ~ 
there (p. 88) ? Why i is truck farming espe- — 
cially important in the Northeastern States — . 
(p. 28)? Where are early vegetables exten- | 
sively raised (p. 60)? 
Name and locate the principal irrigated | | 
sections in our Western arid lands (Fig. 195). — 
What are their products (pp. 117-120)? ; 
Following are three figures showing the © 
principal states from which other important | 
farm products come : — 
How does the value of hay (Fig. 196) in | 
New York compare with that of corn in © 
Iowa, and of wheat in Minne- 5 ojnertead- 
sota? Note that the states ing farm 
raising most corn (Fig. 187) cor- peoduem 
respond rather closely with those raising most 


Fie. 191. — The six leading cotton-producing states (1910). 


of sugar? Where is beet sugar produced 
(Fig. 192)? 

According to Figure 193 what states are 
largely engaged in tobacco 
growing? What is the appear- 
ance of the plant, and how is it prepared for 
use? 

Name fruits and vegetables that are ex- 
tensively raised in the United 
4. Fruitsand States. Figure 
vegetables 194 shows the sec- 
tions that produce large quan- 
tities of fruit. What fruits 
are grown along the coast of 
the Northeastern States (p. 
29)? In Florida, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico? 

Why is the region near the 


3. Tobacco 


Colorado 
1,122,117 Long Tons 


hogs (Fig. 197). Why is that? Name the 
six leading dairy states (Fig. 198). 

Point out, on the map (Fig. 23), the por- 
tions of the country largely given up to graz- 
ing. Why these? Relate how 
cattle ranching is carried on ee ; 
(p. 90) ; also sheep ranching (p. 121). Which 
states are most important in these industries © 


Fie. 192.— The six leading sugar-producing sections in the United States | ' 
and its dependencies. Colorado, beet sugar; others, cane sugar (1910). 
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” Figs. 199-200)? What 
are the uses of ranch 
: cattle (p. 97)? Of sheep 


Name the'leading lum- 
ber-producing states 
(Fig. 202). 
Describe the 
_ industry as it is carried 
_ on in Maine (p. 36); in 
_ the Southern States (p. . 

63) ; in the Central States | | Seino 
(p. 92); in the North- |" 1000 to 5000 
west (p. 115). Why these | sey deahig 
differences? Which are 
the most common kinds 
of trees in each sec- 
tion? What are the products of the for- | coast? Tell what you can about the fishing 
ests besides lumber (pp. 66 and 67)? What | industry in Alaska. Describe 
states produce the greatest amount of | how codfishing is carried on 
lumber at present (Fig. 202)? Where are | (p. 32); salmon fishing (p. 116); the oyster 
| the leading forest reserves? Of what value | industry (p. 63). 
are they? About four hundred thousand men in our 

In what sections is fishing especially im- | country are employed in mining. How many 
portant (Fig. 203)? What fish are caught on | different metals can you name? Mining 

our Eastern coast (p. 31)? On our Pacific | How many other mineral prod- 
ucts can you mention? 

Of all the minerals, the 
fuels are probably the 
most impor- 
tant. Why? 
What kinds are there? 
Figure 204 shows how 
extensive the coal beds 
are. Name the states in 
which the greatest quan- 
tities of coal are mined 
(Fig. 205). Of what im- 
portance is it that there 
are coal fields in so many 
parts of the country? 
poi Saari |} What kinds of coal are 

ther fruits : 
j : there? What are the 
| Fre. 194. — Map showing the leading fruit-growing regions of the United States. differences between them ? 


| _Lumbering 


Fie. 193. — Map showing the tobacco-producing states. 


Fishing 
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1. The fuels 
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portant of the mineral products. Why so 
important? Where are the principal iron-— 
producing regions (Fig. 204)? 
Fp) Mnone How is pig iron made (p. 37)? 
ep emi dee Why is not the Lake Superior district a favor- 


6, E * Yes IDAHO ae = 


2. Iron ore 


able place for smelting iron ore? Name the 
six states that lead in production of iron ore 
(Fig. 206). 
Describe the methods of gold mining 
(p. 112). What can you tell about gold and 
silver mining in California and 3. Precious 
Colorado (p. 112)? In what metals 
other parts of our country are the precious 
metals found (Fig. 207)? How does the 
value of the gold produced in the six leading 
ae rete ka = = states Fig. 208) compare with that of the 
Areas that can be irrigated— a silver in the six leading states (Fig. 209) ? 
cp aie uur aman What states are most noted for copper 
Fie. 195.— Map showing irrigation in United States. mining (Fig. 207)? Describe that industry 
in the two leading sections (pp. 4. Other min- 
Describe the method of mining coal (p. 35). | 95 and 113). Where and how &f@! products 
What are the uses of coal? is stone quarrying carried on in the North- © 
Name the chief sections in which petro- | eastern States (p. 33)? How is salt obtained 
leum and natural gas are found (Fig. 207). | in New York (p. 33)? What other valuable 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


$87,009,000 
6,351,000 ‘Tons pers $49,350,000 $45,832,000 $44,604,000 
, 
443,000 3,948,000 3,370,000 3,717,000 


Michigan 


Fic. 196.— The six leading hay-producing states (1910). 


Tell also how they have been produced and | mineral products can you name (pp. 33, 


what their uses are, (p. 34). 64, 95, 114)? i 
The ores of iron are among the most im- The four occupations that have been named — 
Towa 


$69,535,997 Illinois Missouri Nebraska 


7,527,153 
927, $36,182,639 $31,878,568 $29 
; 642,092 $24,681,180 . 
4,683,577 4,429,429 3,434,938 2,997,319 sp 
'’ 


Fie. 197. — The six leading hog-producing states (1910). 
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Wisconsin 


lowa 


Minnesota Pennsylvania Illinois 


407,020,500 4\1,735,240 395,934,071, 


Fic. 198. — The six leading milk-producing states (1910). (Based on statistics giving number of dairy cows 
and production per cow.) 
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Texas Iowa 
| - asta aa = ae New York Kansas Nebraska Missouri 
6,721,502 4,468,429 $83,015,622 $80,184,162 $73,048,897 $72,731,694 
2,491,593 3,066,337 2,931,255 2,556,420 
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ling Fic. 199.— The six leading cattle-producing states (1910). 


i] « 
! Wyoming Montana 
$29,648,616 $28,999,239 i 
i 5,394,959, 5,372,639 $15 631,197 ee 
| ; ,031, $14,932,790 $12,197,477 $11,905,380 


z : 
2,950,534 3,907,055 2,696,779 3,264,012 


I 

| 

f ss 

F Fic. 200.— The six leading sheep-producing states (1910). 
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Iowa Illinois 


$177,658,734. $163,062,351 
1,489,225 1,450,406 


Missouri Kansas Nebraska Ohio 


113,707,841 | $112,543,535 | 102,706,582 | g9a,go3,10 
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Fig. 201.— The six leading horse-producing states (1910). 
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Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
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Fic. 202, — The five leading lumber-producing states (1910). 
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tyfnish the raw materials for our food, cloth- | it happen that the Northeastern States very 


. ing, and shelter. In the main, these four | early developed cotton manufacturing, al- 


y, occupations, as stated, lead | though they raise no cotton Manu- 

Occupations people to live in small towns | (p. 36)? What other kinds of facturing 
= es Ss on in Mae country. The three | manufacturing are important there (p. 36)? 

other great occupations require | Name several of the leading manufacturing 
persons engaged in them to live for the most | centers there, and tell the kinds of work in 
each. What states lead 
in textile manufactures 
(Fig. 211)? Where are 
the cotton and wool ob- 
tained ? 

What kinds of manu- 
facturing are very im- 
portant in the North- 
eastern States, aside 
from textile goods (pp. 
36-40)? What reasons 
can you give why Penn- 
sylvania leads in iron 
manufacturing (p. 36)? 
How are iron and steel 
made (p. 37)? Name 
three kinds of iron (p. 
37). Make a list of ar- 
ticles manufactured from 
iron. Name the six 
leading states in the 
production of pig iron 
(Fig. 212). “In iron 
manufacturing (Fig. 
213). 

Tell about the manu- 
facture of pottery in the 
Northeastern (p. 37) and 
in the Central States; 
about the manufacture 


Per 


120° Longitude : from__ 100° wich 90° aes: : of glass (pp. 37, 95) ; 
Fic. 203.— Map showing distribution of fish. of cement (pp. 38, 95) ; of 

bricks (p. 37). 
part in cities. These are manufacturing; Tell about the advance in manufacturing 
the transportation of goods; and buying | in the Southern States (p. 65). -What great 
and selling, or trading. advantage does Birmingham enjoy for the 


Figure 210 shows the principal manufac- | manufacture of iron goods (p. 72)? Name 
turing sections in the United States. What | other important kinds of manufacturing in 
groups of states do they include? How does | the Southern States (p. 67). What are 


m | 
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the leading manufactur- 
ing centers there, and for 
what goods is each impor- 
tant? 

_ Into what goods are 
‘eorn, wheat, and barley 
manufactured in the 
Central States (p. 89)? 
Name the great centers 
for the manufacture of 
flour (p. 97). What can 
you tell about the manu- 
factures from forest prod- 
ucts in the Central States 
(p. 95)? For what 
kinds of manufacturing is 
‘Chicago important (p. 
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Fra. 204.— Map showing the distribution of deposits of coal and iron in the 


United States. 


98)? St. Louis (p. 102)? Cleveland (p. | portant (p. 125)? Portland (p. - 127)? 


100)? Kansas City (p. 103)? Seattle (p. 127)? 
- How has the abundance of fruits in the Manufacturing employs more workmen in 


Western States led to much manufacturing | the 


Pennsylvania 
$313,304,812 
235,006,762. Short. Tons 
in l, ; 

4, 


$56,665,061 | 959,405,897 
61,671,019 ener 


i ' 
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Ohio $35,932,288 34,209,668 
Indiana $20,813,659 18,389,815 
Alabama $20,236,858 16,111,462 


Fic. 205. — The six leading coal-producing states (1910). 


United States than any other industry, 
except agriculture. More than seven 
million men are engaged in it. 

The six wealthiest states are shown 
in Figure 214. Note that all these 
states are extensively engaged in manu- 
facturing, as shown in Figure 210. 

The importance of being able to ship 
goods by water is clearly shown by the 
fact that most of our Transporta- 
twenty-five largest cities tion of goods 
(See Appendix, p. 392) are 1. By water 


(p. 88)? Name some flour-manufacturing | situated on a water route of some kind. 
center in the Far West (p. 124). Name im- | Name the leading harbors along the Atlantic 


peortant centers for smelting of ores (p. 123). 


? Minnesota 


| > $78,462,560 
31,966,769 Long Tons 


$41,393,585 


13,303,906 N.Y. Wis. Va. NuJ. 


and Gulf coasts. Name those on the Pacific 
For what manufactures is San Francisco im- | coast (pp. 125-127). Our seven leading 


-ocean ports, in the order of their 
importance, are New York, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, San Francisco. 
Locate each. 

What can you say about the im- 


Xin Vouk 93018683 1287200 portance of the Great Lakes for 


Sear 5 ner eet shipment of goods? How are these 
Nae remey 91562213 521832 lakes connected by water with the 


ocean (p. 96)? By examining Figure 
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Figure 216 shows an 
enormous number of 
railways in ta | 
the United * vibe 
States. They now carry | 
fully three times as much, 
freight as all the water | 
routes together. Inwhat| 
part of the country are 
most of them found? 
Why there? Which sec- 

a “" Bea ara tion is next best supplied 
, LX Lew ‘ = with them? Which por- 

aye 
5 


« A SS = 

¥ WWOH7 SES . . 
Kaas and Petro + : < aes tion has fewest lines? 
CPG ; 


o HBB coz and Silver- 


"| [EES vnver Longttuide Wast from, Greenich How does the location of 
ao _ — “ _ — — = railway lines on this figure 

Fia. 207.— Mineral regions of the United States. compare with the location 

of cities on Figure 185? 

215, name the principal navigable rivers What about the direction of a majority 
in our country. of the railway lines? Count the number 


The Great Lakes carry about twice as | of railways that extend east and west 
much ‘freight as the Mississippi system. | across the western half of the continent 
Colorado California Nevada asks i ; 
Selec $18,873,700 $16,271,800 


992,969 Ounces 
ee a\ 913,015 787,148 


$5,380,200 2 
260,267 ery 


=. PANNING GOLD — 


Fic. 208. — The six leading gold-producing states (1910). 


Mention some of the principal kinds carried | (Fig.. 217). In what city on the Pacific) 
on each. coast does each of the transcontinental lines. 

Where is the Erie Canal? Why has it | terminate? 3 
been so important? Why has it become of The number of miles of railroad that each 
less importance than formerly? Where else | section of states has, in proportion to its area, 
are canals found (pp. 96 and 141)? is shown in Figure 218. The names of the 


Nevada Montana Utah Colorado | 


$6,677,600 ators Aa 
12,366,000 Ounces 19:589,900 eS #4602400 
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Fic. 209. — The six leading silver-producing states (1910). 
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_ principal railroads in the 
: East are shown in Figure 
- 216. Note how the roads 
~ come together at the great 
centers of manufacturing 
_ and commerce. 

_ Trade is the third occu- 
pation that attracts great 
Buying and numbers of 
selling,or people to 
p trade © cities. Every 
one knows that it is im- 
portant to have stores 
_ scattered about over the 


Value of Products 


country, in towns and $ 10000 fo $100000 of Manufactures 
& | $100600 and over per square mile 
villages, where one can | {:; a 30° 


purchase the articles that Fic. 210. — Map showing the leading manufacturing districts in the United States. 


he needs from day to day. 
But there could not well be such stores | that. business there (p. 43). What goods are 


unless there were great centers of trade | sold? Name other great centers for whole- 
: where the storekeepers themselves could buy | sale ‘trade, and some of the goods that are 
_ the goods that they wished later to sell. sold. What goods are extensively sold in 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


$3,369490,000 _Massachusetts  Qhio 


$2,626,742,000 $1,919,277,000 | $1,490,529,000 | #1,437,936,000|41,145,529,000 


Fic. 211.— The six leading manufacturing states (1910). 


This is called wholesale trade, and is one of the | New Orleans? Memphis? Baltimore? 


leading occupations in the great cities. Indianapolis? Denver? 

The greatest center for the wholesale trade Fully four million persons in the United 
in our country is New York City. Describe States are engaged in transportation of goods 
ay ee and in trade, or in commerce, as 


Pennsylvania 
these two kinds of business 


- 11,272,323 Long Tons ,,,,,. 
ICO Seshan yh glut 
i} aS = Hit 


Wit 


Ohio : 
i 5,752,112 Tiinols. | Aiketns © New ork together are called. 
“i 2,675,646 | 1,989,147 | 1,998,407 LY: The relation between country 
5 <n es and city iS DOW pependence 
ee ae clear. About one of country and 
— ra 4 


half of our men City upon each 
. other 
are engaged in ob- 


taining raw materials through 


Virginia 444,976 


_ Fie. 212.— The six leading pig-iron-producing states (1910). 
i 
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City (p. 43). Give your idea of factory life; | 

of life in trade and transportation. Which 

of these several occupations do you con- 

Pennsylvania sider most attractive? Which least attrac- 
$210,746,257 New ork tive? 

It is difficult to say which cceupation 

requires the hardest work, for success 

demands one’s best effort, no matter what — 

the occupation may be. But which are ; 

more sure of simple food, clothing, and | 

Fic. 213.— The six states leading in iron manufacturing Shoko fe pees aes City On antes a 

fe (1910). the country ? Why? Which are more in- | 

dependent in general? Why? Which — | 

have the better opportunities for amuse- | 

ment? Why? For education? Why? For | 


agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and mining. 
The remainder are mainly employed in manu- 


. oe Micis Mass Conn. 


facturing these raw materials into useful 
articles, or in buying, selling, and transport- 


New York 
$14,769,042,207 


Pennsylvania’ 


Fig. 214. — The six wealthiest states. 


ing them. Show by numerous examples how | homes with plenty of light and fresh air? 
neither class can well do without the other. Why? Pi 
Although the two classes are so depend- V 'For many years the pers of cities 
ent on each other, the 
life of one is very differ- 
Differencesin ent from. 
manner of life that of the 
other. Recall farm life 
as described on page 85. 
What idea have you 
formed of farm life on 
Southern plantations? Of 
the ranchman’s life (p. 
90)? Of the miner’s 
manner of living? The 
lumberman’s? The 
fisherman’s? The farm- 


) Navigable Interior Water, Routes 

ers ? ‘m which the water is three feet deep or over 
Scale of Mil 

Recall, on the other See 

hand, what was said 


about life in New York fue. 215. — Map to show the navigable interior water routes of the United States. — 
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has been increasing more rapidly than that of 
the country, which suggests that people pre- 
fer city to country life. Can you give any 
‘reasons for this, in addition to those already 
mentioned? 

No one place produces all the materials 
. needed there. Which of your 


Dependence : 

of different foods are not raised near your 
‘sections upon home? How about the knives, 
one another 


forks, dishes, and spoons? How 
‘about the clothes that you wear? 

Because of the climate, water power, soil, 
or for some other reason, each part of the 
country is especially fitted for producing one 
for instance, eastern 


Kansas for grain, western Kansas for stock, 


“northern Maine for 


| 


i : pendencies 


. quantities within our own borders. 
afew. (See Table of Imports.) Mention 


part of the country 
“must be brought 


| Name 


i Southern planter; from 
“Minneapolis and Chicago. Upon what parts 
of the United States are the inhabitants of 


Middle Atlantic Staces 


Jumber, etc. In- 
deed, most of the 
articles used in each 


190.54 Miles 


from other places. 
the ma- 
terials that the 
Montana ranchman 
needs from the | 
New England; from 


Florida dependent? What do they supply 


in return? Make a list of the materials used 
in the building of your house ; and, as far 


_as possible, determine where each one may 
have come from. 
_- From these facts it is plain that the differ- 


ent parts of the country are of vital impor- 
_ tance to one another, much as different parts 
- of the body are. | ds 003 


In spite of our broad: territory,. and the 


* enormous number of our products, there are 


some necessary articles that are 
either entirely lacking, or can- 
not be produced in sufficient 
Name 
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some that we are therefore glad to re- 
ceive from Alaska; Cuba; Porto Rico; the 
Hawaiian Islands; the Philippines. Men- 
tion others that they, likewise, are glad to 
receive from us. State, then, how the United 
States and its dependencies are of advantage 
to each other. 


2. Other Countries of North America 


The principal industries in southern Canada 
and Newfoundland are similar to those in our 
Northern States. What about Canada and 
agriculture there (p. 151)? Newfoundland 
Where is coal mined (p. 153)? Precious 
metal (p. 153)? What about ranching (p. 


Central States 


172,27 Southern States New England States 


Fic. 218.— The figures represent the number of miles of railway for every one hundred 
square miles of territory in each of the five groups of states (1910). 


151)? lLumbering (p. 151)? Fishing (p. 
151)? Compare the raw products of southern 
Canada with those of our Northern States. 
Name and locate the principal cities; the 
leading trade route. Mention the chief 
kinds of manufacturing. (For above, see 
p: 152.) By ; 
Describe the surface of Mexico: (p. 159); 
The climate (p. 159). What are the agricul- 
tural products from its arid 
plateaus (p. 160)? From its 
lowlands (p. 161)? From the slopes between 
(p. 161)? Tell about the forests of Mexico 
(p. 159); the mining (p. 162). Give some 
reasons why there is so little manufacturing 
in-that country (p. 162).. Locate the princi- 
pal-citiessua) See > : 
Name the-six republics of Central America. 
Describe the surface of the country and the 


Mexico 
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climate (p. 164). Name the principal in- 


Central dustries (p. 164). Tell about 
America and the canal across the isthmus 
West Indies 


(p. 141). 

Mention the largest islands among the 
West Indies. What are their chief industries 
(p. 165)? 


3. Relation of United States to Other 
Countries 


What industries in the United States are 
not found, or are little developed, in Can- 
Need of our ada? In Mexico? In Central 
sending away America? What industries in 
some goods 4 
and receiving any one of the latter countries 
others are not found in the United 
States ? 

As in the case of any single locality, the 
United States as a whole produces far more 
of some materials than our people can con- 
sume. Other important articles must come 
wholly, or in part, from abroad. Give ex- 
amples of each. 

If we could not secure a market for our 
products in foreign lands, we should suffer 
greatly; and if foreign countries did not 
provide us with what we need, we should 
suffer again. Other countries are in the 
same condition. Show how that is true of 
Canada; of Mexico. There is excellent 
reason, therefore, for a constant exchange of 
goods among the nations of the world. How 
does the size of our country give us a great 
advantage in this respect ? 

The goods that we send forth are called 
exports, and those brought in, imports. Ex- 
The names of #Mmine the tables of exports and 


such goods, imports on pages 386 and 387 to 
oa their see some things that we send 
ue 


away and receive, as well as the 
countries with which we trade. 

More than half of all our exports and im- 
ports are sent by way of New York. Why? 
Other ports next in importance have already 
been named (p. 175). 
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4. Value of Steam and Electricity in Devel- | 
opment of North America | 


The use of steam upon the waterways and | 
railways has been of the greatest influence in | 
the development of our country. advances | 
A century ago it required two made ina 
days to travel from New York °=try \ 
to Philadelphia, and six days from New York | | 
to Boston. In the latter case only two trips — | 
per week were made by stage. The journeys | 
were not only very tiresome, but were often 
dangerous. ie 

At that time there were but thirteen daily © | 
papers in the United States, and neither — H 
papers nor books could be sent by mail. | 
Letters cost from six to twenty-five cents, 
according to the distance; and because the | 
expense of carrying them was great, they — 
were not sent from the smaller towns until a _ 
sufficient number were collected to make it 
worth while. is 

Now we can travel as far in an hour as our _| 
forefathers could in a day, and with much © 
more comfort. There are over two thousand | 
daily papers, and these, as well as letters, 
may be sent quickly and cheaply to every — 
section of the country. We can send a tele- © 
gram to a distant point in an instant, and — 
can talk by telephone with a person hundreds ~ 
of miles away, even recognizing the tones of © 
his voice. How wonderful these facts would 
have been to persons living a hundred years 
ago ! 4 
The effect of such a mighty change is seen — 
in every direction. Each year thousands of — 
car loads of fruit are shipped to Inlluunte of i 
Eastern cities from California. these ad- 

If there were no railways, how vances on our 
could such fruits reach these ™°de of life 

cities? What, then, would be the effect on ; 
Southern California? Also, how could the ~ 
corn of the Central States be marketed? — 
And how could furniture, sugar, and coffee — 
be brought to the Western farmer’s door? 
Trace other results of this change. 
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Tf our railway trains and steamboats should 
all suddenly stop running, there would be a 
famine in every large city within a few days. 


_ Even now, when heavy falls of snow block 


_ the trains for a day or two, the supply of 
milk, meat, and other foods quickly runs low, 


and the prices rise to several times their usual 


~ value. 


industries and 


supply fails there, it is 


If we had no railway trains, there might 
also be extensive famines over large areas of 


country, as there were in Europe in the 


olden times, and as there are even at present 
in China. Why in China? 
As it is, however, hun- 
dreds of articles of food 
and clothing are quickly 
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one part were likely to know and care little 
about those in other distant parts. It seemed 
probable that quarrels and wars would arise, 
due to differences of opinion, and therefore 
that our republic might be split into several 
rival countries. 

Just the opposite has happened. Our 
people are closely united in interests, and 
are working well together. At the same time 
our boundaries have been so enlarged as to 
include far more territory than was at first 
thought possible (Fig. 219). 


brought from distant 
points. Mention several 
such articles. No one 
section is in danger of 
suffering from want of 
food, because if the 
easily obtained from 
other sections. 

The effect of steam 
and electricity on the 
inhabit- 
ants of cities is striking. 
Many persons living 
scores of miles away do 
much of their shopping in the cities. Owing 
to trolley lines, elevated railways, and other 
means of rapid travel, those engaged in 


manufacture or commerce are able to live 


many miles from their places of work, and 
thus secure more healthful homes in the 
suburbs. Because so many people are able 
to have their homes in the suburbs, the cities 
are not nearly so overcrowded as they might 


otherwise be. 


‘Their 


When our Union was formed, more than 
a century ago, many wise per- 


| influence on sons believed that it was bound 


government {bea failure. Our population 
was so scattered (Fig. 21) that people living in 
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Fig. 219. — Map to show when and how the United States obtained its territory. 


Aside from that, millions of foreigners 
have settled in our country since 1821, rep- 
resenting all the principal races of mankind 
(Appendix, p. 398), and many of the leading 
languages, religions, and political beliefs of 
the world. In spite of all this, we have kept 
in such close touch with one another that 
our Union has grown stronger and stronger. 

Each day, by rail and water, articles are 
sent to all parts of the country. In all the 
states the people read the same news every 
morning; and whatever books are found 
especially valuable in one section quickly 
become known in others. Thus we not only 
enjoy far better opportunities for education 
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than formerly, but we learn to know one an- 
other; we have the same thoughts, and we 
feel a common sympathy. So far as meeting 
and understanding one another are con- 
cerned, our country is really far smaller than 
it was a hundred years ago; we are living 
together like one very large family. 

The governments of Canada and Mexico 
are unions of many states, much like our 
Union; and the benefits that they have 
received from steam and electricity have been 
_Aimilar to our own. 


The review of locations should include the princi- 
pal mountain ranges and famous mountain peaks; 
several well-known capes; the more important 
islands; the principal bays, sounds, 
and gulfs; about twenty-five rivers; 
twelve or more lakes; the states of 
the United States, the provinces of 
Canada, and the countries of Central America; and 
at least one hundred cities. 

1. Cities. The cities whose location should be 
reviewed may be divided into two classes: (1) those 
about which the pupil should know considerably 
more than the location — at least the general features, 
including the principal cities of the United States, 
the home state, and the section; and (2) those whose 
location should be known, but about which only one 
or two distinguishing facts need be learned besides. 
The two classes are separated in the list that fol- 
lows, which is merely suggestive. 

(1) Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Galveston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Mexico, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Providence, Quebec, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Washington, Winnipeg. 

In the first group of cities, all the principal cities 
of the state should be included. 

(2) Albany, Allentown, Altoona, Bayonne, Bing- 
hamton, Bridgeport, Brockton, Butte, Cambridge, 
Camden, Charleston (S.C.), Chattanooga, Columbus 
(O.), Dallas, Dayton, Des Moines, Duluth, Eliza- 
beth, Evansville, Fall River, Fort Wayne, Fort 


Review of 
locations and 
suggestions 
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Worth, Grand Rapids, Halifax, Harrisburg, Hartford, 
Havana, Hoboken, Holyoke, Honolulu, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Jersey City, Johnstown, Juneau, Kan- 
sas City (Kan.), Key West, Knoxville, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Lincoln, Lowell, Lynn, Macon, Man- 
chester, Mobile, Montgomery, Nashville, New Bed- 
ford, New Haven, Nome, Norfolk, Oakland, Okla- 
homa City, Ottawa, Panama, Paterson, Peoria, 
Portland (Me.), Pueblo, Reading, Rochester, Sacra- 
mento, St. Joseph, San Antonio, San Diego, Savannah, 
Scranton, South Bend, Spokane, Springfield (Mass.), 
Syracuse, Tacoma, Tampa, Terre Haute, Toledo, 
Trenton, Troy, Utica, Waterbury, Wheeling, Wilkes- 
Barre, Wilmington (Del.), Wilmington (N.C.), Vera 
Cruz. 

In this second group of cities, there should be in- 
cluded the cities and towns about which people should 
be informed in order to read the news of the impor- 
tant events of the day intelligently. 

2. Mountains. Rocky Mountains, Cascade Range, 
Sierra Nevada, Appalachian Mountains, Allegheny 
Mountains, Blue Ridge, Adirondacks, Catskills, 
White Mountains, Ozarks, Sierra Madre, Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Hood, Mt. Shasta, Mt. 
Whitney, Pikes Peak, Mt. Mitchell, Popocatepetl. - 

3. Capes. Cape Flattery, Cape Mendocino, Cape 
Sable, Cape Hatteras, Cape May, Cape Cod, Cape 
Race. 

4. Islands. Greenland, Iceland, Newtouationd: 
Long Island, Bermudas, Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Vancouver 
Island. 

5. Peninsulas. 
Lower California. 

6. Bays, Straits, and Gulfs. 
Strait, Hudson Bay, James Bay, Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, New York Bay, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake 


Nova Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, 


| Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Cali- 


fornia, San Francisco Bay, Puget Sound, Bering Sea, 
Bering Strait. 

7. Lakes. Lake Winnipeg, Lake Superior, Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, 
Lake Champlain, Great Salt Lake, Lake Pontchar- 
train, Lake Nicaragua. 

8. Rivers. Mackenzie, Yukon, Fraser; Colembia, 
Snake, Colorado, Rio Grande, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Platte, Arkansas, Ohio, Tennessee, Niagara, James, 
Potomac, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, Con-- 
necticut, St. Lawrence, Red, Saskatchewan, Nel- 
son. ee ss ak 


Baffin Bay, Davis - 


I. Tue EartTH 


ta Tur earth is a sphere with a circumference 
of about twenty-five thousand miles, and a 
“Form and size diameter of nearly eight thou- 
“ofthe earth sand miles. It is slightly 
flattened at the poles, however. For this 
‘reason, the line which extends through the 
center of the earth from pole to pole — called 
the earth’s axis —is a little shorter than the 
diameter at the equator. 

The earth is known to be round like a ball, 
not only because people have traveled 
\ Proofs thatit around it, but also because its 

is round shadow, as seen in an eclipse, is 
always round. A sphere is the only body 
that will always cast a round shadow. 

The earth is rapidly turning, or rotating, 
about its avis. This motion has very im- 
Its daily mo- portant results. In the first 
| tion, and the place it causes sunrise and sun- 
presets set. When we glance out of the 
_ window of a moving car, the objects that we 


tion opposite from that in which we are 
" traveling. It seems as though we were stand- 
ing still. In a similar way the rotation of 
the earth causes the sun to appear to move; 
to appear to rise and set. Indeed, for a long 
_ time people believed that it was the sun that 
moved, and not the earth. 

Since we first see the sun in the east, it 
. is plain that the earth is rotating eastward ; 
that is, from west to east. This rotation 
gives us the light of the sun for a few hours, 
and then brings darkness. Thus it causes 
day and night. And since one rotation lasts 
twenty-four hours, it gives us a day of that 


length 


i=——waw = 


pass often appear to be moving in the direc- | 
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By rotating a globe, or an apple, in the sun- 
light, show how day and night are caused 
on the earth. Hold the sphere still. What 


would be true about daylight and darkness 
on the earth if it did not rotate at all? What 
might be the effect upon life on the earth 
if the same side were always toward the 


sun ? 
The earth has another motion that is of 


very great importance. This is its revolu- 
tion around the sun, which is The yearly 


illustrated in Figure 220. The motion of the 
object shown in the center of earth 
the circle is the sun, as you see, and the circle 


itself shows the course that the earth takes 


in its revolution. 

At the same time that the earth is whirl- 
ing on its axis, it is also forever swinging 
around the sun, although the sun is ninety~ 
three million miles from it. It takes a year 
to complete one revolution. Indeed, the 
time necessary for this great journey is what 
fixes the length of our year. The path, or 
orbit, that the earth takes is here represented 
as a circle, although, in fact, the earth’s path 
is not a perfect circle. 

In its revolution, the earth is moving at 
the rate of more than one and a half million 
miles per day. What fearful 
speed! And this, too, while it 
is whirling, or rotating, on its 
axis! One might ask, “With 
such rapid motion, why are we 
not swept from the earth by the wind?” 
The answer is that the air, as well as every- 
thing else upon the earth, is drawn toward the 
earth and held in place by the force called 
gravity. It is on account of this force that 
everything on the earth turns with it, in the 


Importance of 
the forces 
called gravity 
and gravita- 
tion 
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daily rotation, and swings around with it in | sun from pole to pole. On that date day an 
its annual revolution. night are equal everywhere upon the earth. — 

Again, if the earth is revolving at such | It marks the end of summer and the begin- q 
speed, why does if not fly away into space? | ning of our autumn. y 
As a stone swinging round at the end of a Following the earth in its revolution (tol | 
string flies off when the : the right), we find that, — 
string breaks, so it might as the months pass, the — 
seem that the earth would j 


north pole falls farther © 
fly off into space; for there 
appears to be nothing 


and farther into the 
shadow, until the far- ; 
holding it to thest point is reached 
the sun. on December 
As a matter: 21, That: is / 
of fact, there the date for 
is something our shortest © 
holding it. It day and long- 
is not a ‘est night. 
string, nor ‘ 
a rope, to, 


Farther i 
north the | 


be _ sure, nights are 
but some- longerstill, — 
thing far and the Eski- © 


stronger. The 
sun is very 
much larger 
than the earth; 
in fact, it is 
over a million times 
as large. It attracts the 
earth, and holds it in 
place, in much the same begins. 
way as the force of gravity After Deacon 214 
attracts oe and houses Fie. 220.— To illustrate the revolution of the the Arctic region Peedi] 
to the earth. This attrac- earth around the sun. The shaded portion ally comes into the light 
tion of gravitation, which  *°Prsents Ra ce ae point where the once more, until, on 
the sun exerts upon the _lines come together. March 21, the sun’s © 
earth, is what prevents light again extends from — 
our sphere from flying off into space; it | pole to pole. Day and night are once more — 
holds the earth as firmly as the string holds | equal everywhere upon the earth, and warmer 
the stone. weather returns. That date marks the be- 
The revolution of the earth is what causes | ginning of our spring. a 
Effects of the OUr seasons and the changing Going farther, on June 21, the north pole 
earth’s revo- length of our day and night. is shown to be just as far within the light as 
lution In Figure 220 the lowest | it was within the shadow on December 21, 
sphere, bearing the date September 23, rep- | This is the date for our longest day and 
resents the earth as receiving the light of the | shortest night. Farther north, the > dae re 


mos, who live — 
within the — 
Arctic Circle, 
are having © 
night that ~ 
lasts week after week. © 
It is upon this date, 
also, that our Panter 


i longer still, and within the Arctic Circle the 
_ days last week after week. It is upon this 
_ day, also, that our summer begins.* 

_ After this date, until September 23, the 
continued revolution of the earth gradually 


i 


’ our days and nights constantly change in 
length. And it is all because, as the earth 
revolves about the sun, the part of the earth 


1 Some teachers may wish to introduce here an ex- 
planation of the effects of inclination of the earth’s 
| axis, anda morecomplete study of the seasons. This 

| has not been included in this book because it is felt 
that, unless the teacher has the necessary apparatus, 
a mere study from the text is too difficult. The 
authors believe that it is a subject that is better 


/ 
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Vs 7 : Fic. 221.— A map of the zones. 


that receives the sun’s rays is continually 
changing. 

Figure 221 shows the zones on the earth. 
How many are there? ‘Name and locate 
each. The cause of the ZODES Cause of the 
is found in the slant at which zones, and 
the rays of the sun strike the their bounda- 
earth. In the torrid zone they era 
are always either vertical, or nearly so. In 
the temperate zone, they strike the earth at 
a greater slant; and in the frigid zones at a 
much greater slant still. On this account, 
the heat grows less and less as one approaches 
either of the poles. 

The boundaries of the tropical (torrid) zone 
are easily fixed, because they mark the points 
farthest north and south where the sun’s 
rays are vertical at some period of the year. 
On December 21, when the north pole is 
farthest within the shadow (Fig. 220), the 
sun’s rays are vertical as far south as the 
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Tropic of Capricorn. On June 21, on the 
other hand, when the north pole is farthest 
within the light, the sun’s rays are vertical 
as far north as the Tropic of Cancer. 

The north frigid (Arctic) zone is the region 
around the north pole that lies entirely in 
darkness on December 21. On June 21, this 
same region lies entirely in the light. The 
south frigid zone is the corresponding region 
about the south pole. 

The two temperate zones are merely the 
wide belts that lie between the torrid zone, 
on the one hand, and the frigid zones on the 
other. There is one, called the north tem- 
perate zone, in the northern hemisphere, and 
another, called the south temperate zone, in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Name the boundaries of each of the zones. 
It is convenient to use such boundaries; but 
there is really no sharp difference on the two 
sides of any one of them. Indeed, the real 
boundaries are quite irregular (Fig. 221); 
for in some parts of the temperate zone there 
is a very hot climate; and on the highlands 
of the tropical zone, the climate is often tem- 
perate, or even frigid. ‘These are exceptions, 
however, and generally the climate is torrid 
in the tropical zone, temperate to the north 
and south of it, and frigid around the poles. 

Our seasons are likewise due to the slant 
at which the sun’s rays strike the earth at 
\ different times of the year. On 


How the : 

earth’s revo- December 21, the midday sun 
lution causes jg ]ow in the heavens, in the 
our seasons 


region where we live, and then 
its rays reach us at the greatest slant. That, 
then, marks the beginning of our coldest 
season. On June 21, on the other hand, the 
midday sun is high in the heavens, and the 
rays are then most nearly vertical. That, 
then, marks the beginning of our warmest 
season. Spring comes as the rays become 
more nearly vertical; and autumn as they 
grow less so. 

The revolution of the earth around the 
sun is, therefore, of the greatest importance. 
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It causes our seasons by. continually chang- | 
ing the slant at which the sun’s rays fall | 
upon us. That affects us In @ pow the revo | 
thousand ways. It determines, lution affects 
for instance, the time when our °F daily. ives H 
lamps shall be lighted, when crops shall be | 
planted and harvested, and when the naviga- | 
tion of many of our rivers and lakes shall be | 
opened and closed. It even leads to changes | 
in the kind of clothes that we wear, and greatly _ | 
influences the sports that we enjoy. Name. 
some-of its other influences. 


ia State the form and size of the earth 2) Givel 
roofs thatitisround. 3, Tell what you can about 
its daily motion, and the results. 
4, What is its yearly motion? 
5. How are gravity and gravitation ) 
important forces? 6. State the effects of the earth’s | 
revolution. 7. State the cause of the zones. 8. Of | 
their boundaries. 9. How does the earth’s revolu- | 
tion cause our seasons? 10. How, then, does this | 
revolution influence our daily lives? al 


Review 
Questions 


_ 1. Show by a globe, or a ball, how the two move- | 
ments of the earth, rotation and revolution, can | 
be going on at the same time. 
2. Are the days growing longer 
or shorter at present? 3. During which months do | 
they grow longer? During which months shorter? | 
4. At what time of day does your shadow always — 
point directly north? 5. Notice how your shadow | 
changes with the season in early morning; at noon; — 
in the evening. 6. Tell about the direction and ~ 
length of a man’s shadow at noon on December 21 — 
at various points between the poles. 7. On June 21. © 
8. On September 23. 9. How long is our longest © 
night? Our shortest? 10. Which zone has the 
slightest change of seasons? Why? 11. Is it once 
or twice each year that the vertical rays of the sun © 
fall upon any one place in the torrid zone? 


Suggestions 


II. LatirupE, LonerrupE, AND STANDARD | 
TIME 


1. Latitude and Longitude 


In a study of geography, it is often neces- — 
sary to locate places exactly. weeqofsome _ 
This is not so easy as it might way oflocat- 
seem. For instance, suppose we ing places 
wish to state where London is “°° 9 
situated ; how would it be done? Of course, 
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Fra. 222. — Map of a part of acity, 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE, 


by taking a long time, it would be possible to 
describe the general location of this city; 
but some more accurate way should be found. 


The difficulty is much the same as that 


' which arises in locating a place in a large 


city, where there are thousands 


_' How houses * 
arelocated of houses. No one _ person 
‘in cities knows who lives in most of 


them, and if a stranger were looking for a 
friend, he might have much trouble in find- 
ing his house. 

A very simple means has been found for 
locating city houses. For example, a street 
running east and west may be selected to 
divide the city into two parts, as Washington 


: Avenue does in Figure 222. Any place north 


of this street is spoken of as being on the 


north side; any place south of it as being on 


the south side. The streets to the north of 
this central street are numbered as North Ist, 
North 2d, North 3d, etc.; those to the south 
of it as South Ist, South 2d, South 3d, and 
so on. Then if a man says that he lives on 
North 4th Street, we know at once that he 
lives on the north side, and that his house is 
on the fourth street from this central one. 
But we need also to know on what part of 
North 4th Street this house is to be found. 
To answer that 
question, an- 
other street run- 
ning north and 
south, and cross- 
ing the east and 
west ones, may 
be selected to 
divide the city 
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Figure 222, Jef- 
ferson Avenue is 
such a street. 


to illustrate the need of naming 
ame 


be ber “are Ist, oan 2d, West 1st, West 2d, 
ete. ( 222). 


a Then ifa a man ines on qe corner of North 
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4th and East 3d streets, we know not only 
that his home is north of a certain line, but 
east of a certain other line. If the blocks, as 
the spaces between two streets are called, 
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Fic. 223. — The globe, showing the two hemispheres and 
some of the circles of latitude. 


are always the same, it will be easy to tell the 
distance from each of the central streets to 
the house. Thus the house can be located 
exactly. 

Such a plan is not necessary in small towns 
and villages, because the people there know 
one another, and are able to direct strangers 
easily. Few, if any, cities follow exactly the 
scheme here given; but all have a plan some- 
what similar to this. If you live in a city, 
perhaps you can tell just how houses are 
located there. 

Places upon the earth are located in much 
the same manner as in the city just described. 
The equator, which extends 
around the earth midway be- 
tween the poles, corresponds to 
the dividing street (Washington 
Avenue) that runs east and 
west. The distance between 
the equator and the poles, on 
either side, is divided into ninety parts (Fig. 
223), corresponding, we might say, to the 
blocks in a city. The earth is so large, how- 
ever, that these “blocks,” or parts, are very 


How places 
can be exactly 
located on the 
earth 

1. How they 
can be located 
in a north and 
south direction 
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much larger, each being about sixty-nine 
miles wide. That distance is called a degree, 
and the sign for degrees is a little circle (°) 
t the right of a figure. (or example, 
eans 60 degrees.) 

ines are drawn upon maps and globes 
to represent these degrees. The lines on a 
globe extend completely around it from east 
to west, and are therefore circles. The first 
circle north of the equator, marked 1°, is 
about sixty-nine miles from that dividing 
line; the one marked 2° is twice that dis- 
tance, and soon. The north pole is 90° from 
the equator. The same plan is followed 


Fic. 224. — The earth, cut in halves along the Greenwich 
meridian, showing some of the meridians. The me- 
ridian 20° is usually considered the dividing line be- 
tween the eastern and western hemispheres. 


south of the equator; and the south pole is 
also 90° from the equator. Thus the distance 
from pole to pole is 180°. 

All points on any one of these circles are 
the same distance from the equator, and from 
each of the other circles. That is, the circles 
are parallel with one another; and on that 
account they are called parallels. 

If one finds that a certain place is on the 
8th or the 50th, or some other circle north 
of the equator, he knows how many miles it 
is north of that dividing line; for every degree 
is about 69 miles. San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, is close to the 38th parallel; Chicago 
is close to the 42d; and St. Paul is on the 
45th (Figs. 96 and 123). Knowing this, it 
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is easy to see that Chicago is 4°, or about 276 


Tt 


miles, farther north than San Francisco. 


is also easy to see that St. Paul is 3°, or over | 


200 miles farther north than Chicago. 
Thus, by the help of the parallel lines one 


can find how far any place is north or south — 


of the equator. Instead, however, of saying 
that places are so many degrees north or 
south of the equator, we usually say that they 
are in so many degrees north or south latitude. 


San Francisco, for instance, is near 38° north — 


latitude (abbreviated N. Lat.). Both ways 
are correct, but the latter is merely the 
shorter way of saying it. Latitude is nothing 
more than distance north or south of the equator, 
measured in degrees; and the parallel lines 
are called parallels of latitude. 

Of course there are no marks upon the earth 
to show where these circles run. They are 
drawn on maps, where they are of great use 
because they help to locate places. 

Small maps and globes cannot well show 
the entire ninety parallels on each side of the 
equator. That would make too many lines. 
For this reason, only every fifth or tenth 


parallel is usually put on such maps. Ex- ~ 


amine some maps (such as Figs. 4 and 96), 
to see which ones ) are given. (Near what 


parallel do you live | 
has in the city, some means must also be © 


und for locating places east and west; — 


for two points might be in 10° 
north latitude and still be 
several thousand miles apart. 
Show that this is so. 

Imaginary lines are used for this purpose, 
as before; but this time they extend around 
the earth from pole to pole (Fig. 224). These 


2. How places 
can be located 
in an east and 
west direction 


lines, extending through both poles, are called - 


meridians. 


In a city it makes little difference what _ 


north and south street is chosen from which 
to number the others. It is necessary only 


that a certain one be agreed upon. The ~ 


same is true of these meridians. 
especially important, as the equator is, and 
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No one is 
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any one of them might be chosen from which 
_ to start. Indeed, different. nations have 
selected different circles as the one from 
which to begin numbering. In France 
_ the meridian extending through Paris is 
_ chosen; in England that through Green- 
wich, near London; and in America the 
one passing through Washington is some- 
times used. . 
It is, however, important that all people 
/ agree on some one meridian to start from, so 
' that all maps may be made alike. On that 
account, many countries begin their num- 
bering with the meridian which passes through 
Greenwich. The maps in this book follow 
that plan. 
It is necessary in locating places on the 
_ earth to study the movements of the sun and 
the stars; and this is done in a building, 
called an observatory, in which there are tele- 
_ scopes and other instruments. Since there 
is such an observatory at Greenwich, this 
| seemed to the English people to be a fit- 
| ting place from which to begin numbering 
- the meridians. Commencing with the me- 
 ridian of Greenwich, we measure off degrees 
both east and west of it. On maps and 
globes these distances are represented by cir- 
_ cles extending completely around the earth, 
_ through both poles. Thus there is a meridian 
_ 1° west, another 2°, a third 3°, etc. Going 
_ eastward, the meridians are numbered 1°, 2°, 
_ 3°, etc., in the same way. Any place on the 
_ 3d meridian west of Greenwich is 3° west of the 
principal meridian; if on the 60th meridian, 
it is 60° west. 
_ Again, however, instead of saying that a 
_ place is so many degrees east or west of the 
principal meridian, we say it is in so many 
_ degrees east or west longitude. This is merely 
_ the shorter way of saying it. The place on 
_ the third meridian, just mentioned, is, there- 
, fore, in 3° west longitude, and the other 
P place is in 60° west longitude. Longitude 1s 
_ nothing more than distance east or west of the 
| principal meridian, measured in degrees. The 
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circles that form the meridians are also known 
as circles of longitude. 

Any place on the 20th meridian east of 
Greenwich is in 20° east longitude (EH. Long.). 
New York is in 74° W. Long., while San 
Francisco is in about 123° W. Long. Which 
meridian passes near Chicago? Denver? 

The distance around the earth from north 
to south, through both poles, is four times 
90°, or 360° in all. The equator is likewise 
divided into 360 parts, or degrees. There 
are therefore 360 meridians, if they are drawn 


Fig. 225.— A view looking down on the north pole, to 
show how the meridians come to a point at the north 
pole. Notice that if the 0° meridian were continued, 
it would unite with the meridian 180°. 


one degree apart. They are numbered up to 
180° in both directions (Fig. 225). Thus, 
180° E. Long. is the same as 180° W. Long. 

The meridians are not parallel, like the 
circles of latitude. They are farthest apart 
at the equator, where the width of a degree 
of longitude is about 69 miles. But all the 
meridians come together at the poles, as you 
can see on a globe or on Figure 225. There- 
fore the width of a degree of longitude be- 
comes smaller toward the poles. 

On maps showing only a small part of 
the earth, the circles of latitude 
and longitude are too far apart Why and how 

é degrees are 

to be of much use. It is there- givided into 
fore necessary to have still smaller parts 
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other circles. For this purpose the degrees 
are divided into parts, called minutes. There 
are sixty minutes in a degree, as there are 
sixty minutes in an hour. The minutes 
themselves are also divided into sixty parts, 
called seconds,/ 


d 


Le 
2. Standard Time 


If you were to travel from New York to 
San Francisco, you would find on arriving 
there that your watch was three 


The differ- j 
ences in time hours too fast. The reason 1s 
between that the rotation of the earth is 
places 


from west to east. This causes 
the sun’s rays to fall upon the Atlantic coast 


STANDARD TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fia. 226.— To show the Standard Time Belts of the 
United States. 


more than three hours earlier than upon the 
Pacific coast. Hence, when it is noon in 
New York, it is only about nine o’clock in 
the morning at San Francisco. The time 
steadily changes in going either east or west, 
so that no two places on an east-west line 
have exactly the same time by the sun. 
Formerly every city used its own sun 
time, or local time. This was a source of 
great trouble to travelers; for 


The trouble ; 

caused by their watches were always 
such dif- wrong when they arrived at new 
ferences 


places. When railroads were 
built, and people began to travel more, and to 
go longer distances, the many different kinds 
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of local time became even a greater incon- 
venience. 

In order to avoid this trouble, our conti- 
nent has been divided into belts, in each of 
which the railways, and most pow this 
of the towns, have agreed to trouble is now 
use the same time. Since this largely 
time is the standard for all, these pisces 
belts are called the Standard Time Belts. The 
one in the extreme East, including eastern 
Canada, is called the Colonial Belt; the belt 
next west of this, which includes New Eng- 
land, New York, and some of the other 
Eastern States, is called the Eastern Time 
Belt. What are the others called (Fig. 226) ? 

In traveling across the country from New 
York City to San Francisco, one starts with 
his watch set at the standard time for the 
Eastern Time Belt. After a while he comes 
to a place where the time is changed one full 
hour; then he sets his watch back an hour 
in order to have the Central Time. Going 
still farther west to the Mountain Belt, the 
watch is again set back one full hour. What 


is done when the Pacific Belt is reached? — 


By this arrangement, the same time is used 
over a very broad belt, and only a few 
changes of the watch have to be made. 
State how a watch would have to be changed 
when one goes eastward from San Francisco 
to New York. 

Our study of longitude helps us to under- 
stand what determines the places for chang- 
ing this time. The earth makes pow the time 
one complete rotation every 24 for each time 
hours, so that the sun passes Peltis fixed 
over 360 degrees in the course of the day of 
24 hours. Dividing 360 by 24 gives 15; 
that is, the number of meridians, one degree 
apart, that the sun passes over in a single 
hour. Therefore, when it is noon in a place 
on the 75th meridian, as at Philadelphia 
(Fig. 290), it is eleven o’clock just 15° west 
of this, or on the 90th meridian. When it is 
noon at one point on a meridian, it is noon 
all along that meridian. 


ape" 
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This explains what has determined the 
boundary lines of the time belts. The time 
selected for the Eastern Belt is that of the 
75th meridian; for the Central Belt, that of 
the 90th meridian, which is just one hour 
later. What meridian is selected for the 
Mountain Belt (Fig. 290)? For the Pacific 
Belt? 

Each of these meridians runs through the 
middle of the belt whose time it fixes. Thus, 
the eastern boundary of the Central Time 
Belt is halfway between the 75th and 90th 
meridians, that is, 824° W. Long.; and the 
western boundary is halfway between the 
90th and 104th meridians, or 973° W. Long. 


1. Explain the need of some way of locating places 
exactly. 2. How may houses be located in large 
cities? 38. How can all places be 
located in a north and south direc- 
tion on the earth? 4. How in an 
east and west direction? 5. Locate several places 
accurately by using a map. 6. Define latitude; 
longitude. 7. What is meant by a degree? 8. How 
many degrees of longitude are there on the equa- 
tor? 9. How many miles is each of these degrees? 
10. Why are meridians not parallel? 11. How 
‘many degrees of latitude are there from pole to pole? 
12. How are degrees subdivided? Why? 13. Ex- 
‘plain about the differences in time by the sun, in 
‘different places. 14. How have these differences 
‘caused much trouble? 15. How is the difficulty 
now largely avoided? 16. Explain how the time 
for each time belt is determined. 17. Name the 
time belts in North America, and locate each. 


_ 1. Find how the streets of Washington have been 
humbered and lettered. 2. What is the latitude and 
longitude of Boston? Of Washing- 
‘Suggestions ton? Of Chicago? Of your home? 
8. Find some cities that are on or near the 42d 
‘parallel of latitude. 4. What place is in 25° N. 
‘Lat. and 81° W. Long. ?. What place is near 40° N. 
Lat. and 75° W. Long.? 5. Find places that have 
‘nearly the same latitude as your home. 6. Show on 
Be globe, or map, where a ship would be in the Atlantic 
“when i in zero latitude and zero longitude. 7. Exam- 
ine a globe to see what meridian is a continuation 
‘of zero longitude on the other side of the earth. 
Find the latitude of the deeitie of Cancer; of the 
ay of Capricorn; of the Arctic Circle; of the 
Antarctic Circle. 9. Where and how much should 
you change your watch in traveling from San Fran- 
° 
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cisco to Chicago? 10. Examine some railway time- 
tables to see how they indicate the changes in time. 
11. What is the difference, where you live, between 
Standard Time and solar or sun time? 12. Find 
out whether the true Standard Time is telegraphed 
to your ¢ity each day, and if so, from what place. 


III. Wrinps anp Rain 


1. Winds 


In our study of North America, we have 
learned that the winds of different sections 
come from different directions. The problem 
For example, in the West In- before us 
dies, Central America, and southern Mexico, 
the winds usually blow from the northeast ; 
but on the western side of the continent, all 
the way from San Francisco to Alaska, the 
wind blows quite regularly from a westerly 
quarter. In the eastern part of the United 
States, on the other hand, the winds are 
irregular in direction, although they blow 
more often from the west than from any 
other quarter. We will now study the causes 
for these differences, and also learn what the 
principal winds on the earth are. 

It will help us to understand this subject 
if we first find what currents of air a hot 
stove causes in a room (Fig. phe currents 
227). The first thing that of air caused 
happens when a fire is kindled >y 4 hot stove 
is that the air near the stove is warmed. This 
causes it to expand and become lighter. 
Then the cooler, heavier air in other parts 
of the room settles down and flows in toward 
the stove, forcing upward the warm, light air 
near the stove. This warm, rising air grows 
cooler as it comes in contact with the cool 
ceiling and the walls of the room. This 
makes it dense and heavy again; it then 
settles toward the floor at some distance 
from the stove, and once more moves toward 
the stove. 

In other words, the currents of air keep 
circling around in the room, rising when 
warmed, and settling when cooled, In such 
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both the north and south > 
Wil \} temperatezones, wames of the : 
My hundreds of principal | 
mA Wi] miles away, and winds on the 
AA ~ blow toward the ° | 
tlh Hi i equator day after day and 
ILA Mi month after month. 
ii i Since the heated air must 
i i iit escape somewhere, it rises far 
| } i HM | above the surface of the earth, — 
H and then flows back in the 
i ; fH same direction from which it~ 
Pet ° 
SWaswr7| came. This forms the return 
2D trade, or anti-trade winds (Fig. 


<— 


earth, so that there is plenty 


Fic. 227. — The arrows show the currents of air in a room that are caused 


by a hot stove. 


a room, you can easily observe how warm 
the air is near the ceiling, where it has risen 
above the stove; and how much cooler it is 
near the floor at some distance from the stove. 

The greater winds of the earth may be 
compared to this movement of air in a room. 
a Here, however, the broad tor- 

ow the prin- 5 5 
cipal winds of Tid zone, which is warmed by 
the earth the sun’s rays, takes the place 
pace of the stove. In the torrid zone 

ese currents . 

the hot sun heats the air, thus 
causing it to expand and become lighter, just 
as the air does about the hot stove. The 
cooler, heavier air to the north and south of 
the torrid zone then flows in and pushes the 
light air up and away. Such a flowing of the 
air is what we call wind. 

This vast movement of the air is illustrated 
in Figure 228. The letter H stands for the 
equator. The arrows represent the cooler 
air, north and south of the equator, as crowd- 
ing in toward that section, then rising, and 
returning once more to the north and south. 

The air that flows toward the torrid zone 
causes very regular winds that are called 


of room for two winds, one 


opposite directions. 


_ 
trade winds. They start in i 


== 228). The atmosphere ex- 
Pip Pos ~ . 
SS EOLD tends many miles above the 


above the other, blowing in - 


Being cooled on account of its great height,” 


the air of the anti-trades slowly settles, some 


of it coming to the surface at about a third 


of the distance to the poles. 
out, a part continuing on toward the poles, 


There it spreads 


a part returning to the equator as the trade 


winds. 
movements in Figure 228. 


Point out the arrows that show these 


Thus, as you see, these currents in the at-. 
mosphere closely resemble those in the room. | 
In both cases air moves (1) 7m toward a heated 


place, (2) then up, then (3) outward and down, 
and once more (4) inward toward the heated 
part. Make a drawing to illustrate these 
four directions of movement of the air. 


NORTH POLE 


Fig. 228. — Diagram to sanee by arrows, the movement 
of the greater winds of the earth. 


_ There are differences, however, and one of 
them is especially important. In the room, 
| the currents move directly to- 


‘Effects of 

earth’s rota- ward the stove; then, after 
tion on direc- rising, moves directly away 
tion of these from it. If the earth stood still, 


“Sai ‘the trade winds also would blow 
‘directly toward the equator from the north 
and south; and the anti-trades would blow 
directly away from it. 
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blow from the northwest. The exact reason 
for this effect of rotation is far too complex 
to state here; so that only the facts are 
given without explanation. 

It is now easy to see why the West Indies, 
Central America, and southern Mexico re- 
ceive such regular winds from The great 
the northeast. They lie in the wind belts 
belt of the northeast trade winds just 
described. 
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__ As you know, however, the earth rotates 
from west to east at a rapid rate. This rota- 
tion causes the trade winds to be turned from 
their straight course toward the equator. 
Those in the northern hemisphere are turned 
to the right, so that they blow from the north- 
east instead of from the north. “Those in the 
southern hemisphere are turned toward the 
left, and therefore they blow from the south- 
east instead of from the south. 
The anti-trades are also turned toward the 
‘right in the northern hemisphere, where they 
blow from the southwest, and toward the 
left in the southern hemisphere, where they 
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Fig. 229. — A diagram to show the principal wind belts of the earth. 


The prevailing west winds of the Pacific 
coast are a part of the air of the anti-trades 
that has settled to the surface and is moving 
on toward the east. If you watch the higher 
clouds, you will find, in most parts of the 
United States, that they are moving toward 
the east. Even at the surface, the winds 
blow from the west more often than from 
any other quarter. In the northern part of 
the United States and in Canada, the winds 
blow so often from the west, northwest, or 
southwest, that this whole region is known as 
the region of the prevailing westerles. 

Regular winds, such as are found in North 
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America, are likewise found in most other 
parts of the world. In other words, there 
are several belts of regular winds extending 
around the earth. Figure 229 shows these 
clearly. Point out the belt of trade winds 
north of the equator. Point out the pre- 
vailing westerlies. Point out the two similar 
wind belts on the south side of the equator. 
Notice how much more distinctly these 
belts are shown over the ocean than over the 
Why the land. There are several reasons 
winds are why winds blow much more 
most regular steadily over the ocean than 
over the ocean o> the land. The principal 
one is that the temperature of the water does 
not change so quickly as that of the land. 
On the land one place may become much 
warmer than another not far away, and then 
winds blow toward the warmer section. This 
often changes the direction of the regular 
winds on the land. 
Besides the four belts of winds just men- 
tioned, there are three other belts in which 
it is either calm, or else there 


Th It of : A . 
eee sed are only light, variable winds. 
the belts of | The most important of these is 


light and vari- called the belt of calms (Figs. 
bok tee 228 and 229), which is several 
hundred miles in width. This belt is situated 
where the trade winds from the northeast 
and those from the southeast die out. It is 
in this belt that the heated air in the torrid 
zone is rising. Since it is moving upward, 
no wind can be felt, and this is, therefore, a 
belt of prevailing calms. What winds there 
are, are usually light and changeable. 

Northern Mexico and Southern California 
are situated in another belt of light winds 
with frequent calms. This is the belt where 
the air of the anti-trades is settling toward 
the earth; and settling air, like rising air, 
does not cause winds. ‘This region is 
known as the horse latitudes. Point out 
the belt on Figures 228 and 229. Show the 
corresponding belt on the south side of the 
equator. 
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earth, we have a key to the principal rain 
belts; for the winds are the Relation of 
water carriers of the earth. Winds to rain © 
Water that is evaporated from the surface 
of the oceans and of the lands is borne alon 

in the air in the form of vapor. It descends 
to the earth as rain or snow, falling in great 
abundance in some places, and scarcely at 
all in others. 

To understand the cause for the change 
of vapor to rain or snow, it is necessary, first 
of all, to know that there can be Principal 
more water vapor in warm than cause of rain 
in cool air. Quite warm air can hold muc 
more vapor than cold air. 

For this reason, whenever air is coole 
sufficiently, some of the water vapor which 
it bears is condensed. For example, vapol 
condenses on a cold glass because the air 
next to it is cooled; and dew forms on grass 
when the air near the ground grows cool i 
the evening. In a like manner, the vapo 
in our breath is condensed, thus forming 
little cloud, when we breathe into the col 
air of a winter day. Rain is also caused by 
the cooling of air which contains vapor. 

One important cause for the cooling of a: 
is that it expands on rising above the surface 
Perhaps you have noticed how cool the aii 
feels as it rushes out from a bicycle tire whe 
you open the valve. The coolness is due t 
the expansion of the air as it comes out. I 
a similar way, when air rises above the 7 
face of the earth, it expands, because there i 
less air above to press upon it. Then i 
grows cool; and while doing so, some of i 
vapor may be condensed to form clouds and 
raindrops. 

This is the chief reason why sade from 
the ocean cause rainfall on mountain slo 
and plateaus. The air is forced to rise im 
order to pass over the highlands, and that 
allows it to expand and grow cool. For the 

\ q 
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same reason, air that rises in the warm parts 
of the earth, like the belt of calms, also gives 
up vapor to form rain. Briefly, — when air 
rises, ut expands and cools; and then rain 
usually follows. 

On the other hand, air that is settling 
grows warmer; and, instead‘of giving up its 
vapor, it becomes dry and clear. 
This may again be illustrated 
by the bicycle; for when air is 
pumped into the tire, the pump becomes warm 
as the air is made denser, or is compressed, by 
pumping. Inalikemanner, air that is descend- 
ing toward the earth’s surface is compressed 
and warmed because of the great pressure of the 
atmosphere above. Since there can be more 
vapor in warm than in cool air, such settling 
air currents become steadily drier. They 


One reason 
for dry 
weather 


cause clouds to disappear, and water to be 
evaporated from the ground. This is the 
reason why the horse latitudes are arid belts ; 
for, as you remember, the air in these belts 
Briefly, — when air 


is settling from above. 
descends, it becomes 
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smaller quantity of rain; and the western 
coast of Mexico is quite arid. 


Moderate « 


Heavy “ 
lvery Heavy 


100 Longitude,80 West from, Greenwich 


Fiqa. 230.— The rainy east coasts and arid west coasts 
of the trade wind belts. Also the rainy belt of calms 
of South America. 


Farther north the prevailing westerlies, 
having traveled a long distance. over the 
Pacific Ocean, likewise cause heavy rains 

along the western 


denser and grows SP 2] coast of North 

warmer; then the NY Dee America (Fig. 231). 

sky is clear and the Puss; | But these winds also 

weather dry. i lose much of their 
These facts have moisture in passing 
been well illustrated : over the Western 

Wiexertian 12 tlie highlands; and the 

rain belts rains of... we land farther east, 

1. InNorth North ao therefore, receives 

dmiorica America. very little rain. 

The northeast trade : Northern Mexico 
- winds, having and the southwest- 
gathered a large ern part of the 

amount of vapor ay »| United States, lying 

d Light.Rainfall . . 

from the ocean, de- es \| within the horse 

posit it on the wind- Prac Hea ‘* [\) latitudes, where the 

ward slopes of the St air is descending, 
. 1 - Fie. 231.— The h rainfall where the prevailing westerlies } 

West Indies, south. . } Siow over the visi avait What is the condition farther also nats Nak 

ern Mexico, and east? Whatis the case where the trade winds blow? Why? little rain and are 

Central America arid (Fig. 281). 

(Fig. 230). The southwestern slopes of the | This is true even at the seashore in 


receive a much 


West Indies, 


however, 


Southern California. 
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Other regions lying within the regular wind 
belts show the same conditions of rainfall. 
3. Xn other For example, note what heavy 
regions north rains the northeast trade winds 
of the equator bring to northern South America 
(Fig. 230), to southeastern Asia (Fig. 234), 


[light Rainfall 
GQAmoderate “ 
Elveavy “ 


Wil very Heavy « 


Fig. 232.— To illustrate the desert regions in the trade 
wind and horse latitude belts of Africa. Also to 
show the heavy rainfall in the belt of calms. Find 
the similar belts on Figures 230, 231, and 233. 


and to the islands near by, such as the 
Philippine Islands. P 

In western Asia and northern Africa, on 
the other hand, these winds deposit little 
moisture, as is clearly shown by Figures 232 
and 234. One cause for this is that, before 
reaching these regions, the trade winds have 
been blowing a long distance over the land, 
and not over the oceans. For this reason 
they have little vapor to deposit. Another 
very important reason is that the air is mov- 
ing from a cooler to a warmer region, and is 
steadily becoming warmer. Instead of being 
forced, therefore, to give up its moisture, it 
takes more vapor. Thus in this region the 
trade winds take up water wherever they find 
it; and instead of causing rain they are 
really drying winds. This accounts for the 
Sahara and some other deserts. 

The prevailing westerlies reach Europe, as 
“well as North America, and cause abundant 
rainfall on the western coast. Since there 
are no lofty mountains on the west coast of 
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Europe, however, there is no arid and desert 
land in this part of the west wind belt. On 
the other hand, the three peninsulas of 
southern Europe, like Southern California, 
lie partly within the horse latitudes; and for 
this reason there is little rain, especially in 
their southern portion. 

South of the equator the southeast trade 
winds cause heavy rains on the east coast of 
South America (Fig. 230); then, 3 In regions 
crossing the continent, they south of the 
give up more vapor in ascend- °° 
ing the eastern slopes of the Andes. The 
air is so drained of its vapor here, that when 
it descends on the western side of the moun- 
tains, there is little left. For this reason the 
southern parts of Peru and northern Chile, 
even within sight of the Pacific Ocean, form 
one of the most desert regions of the earth. 
Southern Chile, on the other hand, being in 
the belt of the prevailing westerlies, has 
plenty of rain (Fig. 232). 

Most of Australia is in the southeast trade 
wind belt. Therefore, rainfall is ample on 
the eastern coast; but since the highlands 
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Fra. 233. — Showing the heavy rainfall on the east-facing 
coast of Australia where the trade winds blow. Notice 
also the arid interior and west coast. What is the 


condition in the belt of calms? What resemblance — 


do you see to Figure 231? 


on this continent are close to the east coast, 
nearly all the remainder of the country suffers 
for want of rain (Fig. 233). The south- 
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western tip of Australia, the island of Tas- 
Mania, and the southern island of New Zea- 
land, like southern Chile, are reached by the 
prevailing westerlies; and for that reason 
they receive abundant rain. 

_ The belt of calms is the most rainy of all 
the belts (Figs. 230, 232, and 234), because 
4, Inthe belt its hot, moisture-laden air is 
a crins rising and cooling. Afteraclear 
night in that region, the sun usually rises in 
a cloudless sky. As the morning advances, 
and the heat grows more intense, the damp 
air rises more rapidly; then 
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northwest ; after two or three days this may 
give place to a cloudy sky and rain, brought 
on by south or east winds; and then fair, 
cool weather, with northwest winds, may 
again set in. 

The reason for such changeable weather 
here is that this region is crossed by great 
storms, moving from west to () he reason 
east. When such storms begin for such 
in the Northwest, there is a ¥ 
large area there with lighter air than that 
over the surrounding region. Such an area 


small clouds appear, and they 
grow steadily until rain falls 
from them. Showers occur 
almost every day, increasing 
in the afternoon. When the 
sun sets, and less air rises, 
the clouds melt away, the 
Stars appear, and the night is 
as clear as before. Our hot, 
muggy summer days, with 
heavy thunder showers in the 
afternoon and evening, illus- 
trate the weather that is re- 
peated, day after day, in this 
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belt of calms. . 

_ Thus far only the regular 
wind and rain belts have 
Regions of been considered. 
irregular rains From what been said, one 
abet might expect that the west 
andCanada Winds, so dry after passing over 
@ Kindof the highlands of western United 
‘weather here States, would continue eastward 
and cause our Central and Eastern States 
to be arid. As a matter of fact, we know 
that abundant rain falls in this section, as 
10wn by Figure 235. We know, too, that 
there are no very regular winds over this 
‘entire area ; on the contrary, both winds and 
‘temperature are quite changeable. In any 
BP iian. locality it may be warm and 
pleasant, with a south wind on one day; the 
next day a cool, dry wind may blow from the 

EE Tair : 


wes 


Fic. 236.— A weather map of the United States on a winter’s day. The 
lines are lines of equal air pressure, — the lower the figure, the lighter the 
air (29.5 representing lighter air than 29.7). 
by an instrument called the barometer. 


The pressure is determined 


is called a low pressure area (Fig. 236). The 
heavier air, from the surrounding country, 
flows toward this low pressure area. This 
causes winds which on the south side blow 
from the south, on the east side from the east, 
and so forth (Fig. 236). 
The air that flows in from all sides rises 
near the center of the low pressure area. As 
it rises, the vapor condenses, forming clouds 
and rain, as in the belt of calms. Such an 
area of low pressure, with its clouds and rain, 
is known as a cyclonic storm area (Fig. 237). 
Instead of remaining in one place, the 
cyclonic storms travel steadily onward, 
usually beginning in the northwest, and al- 
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Fig. 237.—A diagram section through a cyclonic storm area. 
Such a storm covers a very large area, often from the Mississippi River 


shaded area represents cloud and rain. 
(M) to the Appalachian Mountains (A). 


ways passing eastward (Fig. 238). The 
paths followed by the storm centers generally 
pass over the Great Lakes, and 
down the St. Lawrence’ Valley 
to the ocean. They move east- 
ward because the prevailing 
westerlies carry them along; indeed, these 
great cyclonic storms appear to be whirls, or 
eddies, in the prevailing westerlies, somewhat 
like the eddies in the current of a stream. 
These storms bring most of the rain that 
falls in the United States and Canada, east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The area of coun- 
try upon which the rain may be falling from 
the clouds of one of the cyclonic storms is 
sometimes very great. Indeed, places fully 


(3) The move- 
ment of the cy- 
clonic storms, 

and their extent 


The arrows show the direction of the winds; the 


ag 


storms is brought from the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean, being carried by the 
winds for hundreds of miles, even into Canada, 
Not only are rains caused by these storms, 
but hot spells, and other changes as we 
Warm winds, blowing from the (4) pyeir aiy- q 
south toward the low pressure ferent effects o 
areas, are the cause of the winter eames 
thaws and the summer hot spells, which are 
common in the Eastern and Central States. 
It is during the hot spells that thunderstorms 
come; also, in some places, tornadoes, often 
called cyclones, in which the winds blow sé 
fiercely that houses are torn to pieces. © 
After a low pressure area has passed east: 
ward, and the-storm is over, 
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the wind generally blows from 
the west. This causes cool 
dry weather in summer, ant 
cold snaps in winter. Th 
latter are often so sever 
that they are called col 
waves; and these, sweepin 
over the East, and even i 
the South, often do greai 
damage to fruit trees ane 
delicate plants. . 

While the cyclonic storm: 
are quite irregular, they ar 
almost certain (5) Possibility 


Fic. 238. — Weather map for the day following that of Figure 236. Study 
this carefully, and tell how it differs from Figure 236. 


a thousand miles apart sometimes receive 
rain at the same time, from the same storm 
(Fig. 237). As the storm moves eastward, 
the weather begins to clear on the western 
side (Figs. 236 and 238). 


to come when- of predicting — 
ever a wide area “e075 
of low air pressure appea 
in the West. Thus, by watching the pres 
sure of the air, as shown by instruments calle 
barometers, it is possible to predict such 
storm; and since they always move towar 
the east, it is possible, by further study ¢ 
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the barometer, and of the winds, to predict 
their course somewhat accurately, and thus 
warn people of their coming. 

This work is so important that the United 
States government employs a large force of 
men, stationed in different parts 


(6) How the 

predictions are of the country, to observe the 
made, and how : : : 
peopleare pressure of air, direction of 
warned wind, etc. The observations 


are made at the same time at all stations, 
and telegraphed to the central office at 
Washington. A special branch of the goy- 
ernment, called the Weather Bureau, has 
been established to have charge of this 
work. 


The storm predictions are telegraphed from. 


Washington to all parts of the country, so 
‘that one knows what kind of weather to 
expect a full day before it comes. These 
predictions are usually printed in the news- 
papers, as you no doubt know. 

Maps, called weather maps, are also sent out 
in great numbers. Figures 236 and 238 are 
made from such maps. Figure 236 shows a 
cyclonic storm in the Northwest, the arrows 
indicating how the winds blow, from all 
sides, toward the center of low pressure. 
Farther east is a region of high pressure. 
In Figure 238, the high and low pressure 
areas are again represented ; but, since it is a 
day later, they have both moved eastward ; 
and the following day they would be still 
farther east. 

From these maps you can see how the 
direction of the wind, for any one locality, 
changes as the low pressure areas pass over 
the country. By them, also, any person 
may see what the weather promises to be in 
all parts of the country, and may follow the 
changes from day to day. 

_ By the predictions of the Weather Bureau, 
farmers and gardeners are warned against 
(7) Valueof damaging frosts, and_ sailors 
‘such warnings against severe storms. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are saved in 
this manner every year. Especially valuable 


service has been rendered by the Weather 
Bureau in predicting the fierce hurricanes that 
start in the West Indies and sometimes do 
great damage there, as well as on our own 
coast. These resemble the cyclonic storms, 
but are much more destructive. They often 
pass along our eastern coast, and then east- 
ward out into the Atlantic. 

Since the storms and high pressure areas 
have so great an influence on our weather, 
you will find it of interest to study the weather 
yourself. Watch the changes in wind, tem- 
perature, clouds, and rain; and if there is a 
barometer at hand, observe how it changes 
as the high and low pressure areas come and 
go. You might also examine the weather 
map and watch the weather that follows, to 
see how accurately the map predicts the 
weather. 

Since Europe, like the United States, is 
mainly in the belt of prevailing westerlies, 
it also is visited by cyclonic storms. Many 
of the storms that cross our country pass over 
the ocean, and travel far into 9 Rasmnatee 
Eurasia before they die out. irregular rains 
There, as here, the area upon ™ Purore 
which rain may be falling during one of these 
storms is sometimes very great. As in our 
country, the weather is made changeable by 
these storms; it may be warm and pleasant 
one day, stormy~the next, then clear and 
cool, or-eold. 


1. Explain the currents of air that are caused by 
a hot stove in a room. 2. Show how the principal 
winds of the earth resemble these 
currents. 3. Name the principal 
winds of the earth. 4. What is the 
effect of the earth’s rotation on the direction of these 
winds? 5. Locate the principal wind belts on the 
earth’s surface. 6. Why are the winds most regular 
over the ocean? 7. Locate the belt of calms; and 
the two belts of light and variable winds. 8. Ex- 
plain the principal cause of rain. 9. Give one reason 
for clear, dry weather. 10. Locate the regular rain 
belts in North America. 11. In other regions north 
of the equator. 12. In regions south of the equator. 
13. In the belt of calms. 14. Describe the more 
irregular weather in our Eastern States and in eastern 
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Canada. 15. Explain the reasons for such weather. 
16. In what direction do the cyclonic storms move, 
and what is their extent? 17. How do cyclonic 
storms affect our weather? 18. What about the 
possibility of predicting these storms? 19. How is 
that work managed? 20. How are the warnings of 
value? 21. What about regions of irregular rains in 
Europe? 

1. Estimate the number of barrels of water that 
falls on an acre of ground, or upon a city block, in 
one year, where the rainfall is forty 
inches. 2. How is a movement of 
air secured in your schoolroom in order to ventilate 
it? 3. Make a drawing to show the direction of the 
regular winds of the earth. 4. Watch the higher 
clouds to see in what direction they are moving. 
5. Write an account of the changes in weather for 
five days in succession: the wind direction and force; 
the clouds; rain; temperature; and, if possible, the 
air pressure. 


Suggestions 


IV. Ockan MoveMENTS, AND THEIR 
Errects; ALso DisTRIBUTION OF 'TEM- 
PERATURE 


1. Ocean Movements, and their Effects 


Like the air, the ocean water is in motion. 
Its three principal movements are wind 
waves, tides, and ocean currents. The move- 
ments of the water, like those of the winds, 
are of the greatest importance to us. 
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(1) Wind Waves and Tides 


Waves are formed by winds which blow - 
over the surface of the water and ruffle it. 
Sometimes, during storms, the 
heavy winds pile up the water 
in waves that are from twenty to forty feet © 
high. Even such great waves are rarely | 
very dangerous to large vessels in the open — 
ocean; but upon the seashore they do great 
damage to vessels, and even to the coast 
itself. The constant beating of the waves is © 
slowly wearing the rocks away and dragging 
the fragments out to sea, thus cutting the 
coast. back. 

People living upon the seacoast know that 
the ocean water rises for about six hours, and 
then slowly falls for the same Tides 
period. This rising and falling 1. What the 
of the water, twice each day, tdes are 
forms what is known as the tides. 

For a long time men were puzzled to ex-_ 
plain this movement of the ocean. It was 
called the breathing of the 2. The cause 
earth; and to this day, certain * tides 
uncivilized races think that the tide is caused” 
by some great animal. ’ i 

As a result of much careful study, it has 
been learned that the tides are caused by the 


Wind waves 


Fic. 239. The ocean waves running on to the beach in great breakers. 
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‘moon and the sun, especially the former. 
‘Each of these bodies is pulling upon the 
earth, by the attraction of gravitation, much 
-as a horseshoe magnet pulls upon a piece 
of iron. Since the ocean is a liquid, this 
“pull” draws it slightly out of shape. 
This causes two great swells, or waves, 
many hundreds of miles broad, one on each 
side of the earth. They sweep across the 
oceans, following the moon, and, on reach- 
‘ing the coast, cause the rise of water known 
as the tide. 

The tidal wave is only two or three feet 
‘high upon islands in the open ocean; but it 
3. Height of rises a great deal higher in many 
the tidal wave bays because the space that it 
occupies becomes narrower near the head of 
the bay. In some places, as in the Bay of 
Fundy, the tide reaches a height of forty or 
fifty feet. 

The height of the tide also varies from day 
to day; for the moon and sun, which com- 
bine to form it, do not always work together. 
_ At new moon, and at full moon, — when the 

earth, moon, and sun are nearly in a straight 
line, —the moon and sun pull together. 
They then make the tidal wave higher than 
_at the quarter, when the sun is pulling in one 
B iccction and the moon in another. The 
high range of tides at full and new moon are 
called spring tides ; those at the quarters, 
 neap tides. 

In the open ocean, the tides are of little 

or no consequence. But along the coast, 
where the water rises and falls against the 


beaches and cliffs, they are of much 
_ 4. Effects of | importance. Where the coast 
"tides is irregular, the tide is often 


changed to a current, which sometimes 
“moves so rapidly that a sailing vessel 
cannot make headway against it, but must 
wait until the tide changes. Such a rapid 
eurrent is found in one of ‘the entrances 
to New York Harbor, at what is known as 
4 Hell Gate, where the channel is narrow and 


} rocky. 
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(2) Ocean Currents 


The winds which blow over the ocean, 
forming waves, also drift the water before 
them. You yourself can cause Main cause of 
such a movement, in a small oceancurrents 
way, by blowing on the surface of a pail of 
water. This starts a current, or drift, of 
surface water in the direction of the moving 
air. Where the winds blow steadily, as in 
the trade wind belts, there is a permanent 
drift of water, pushed along by the prevail- 
ing winds. In this way a great system of 
ocean currents is formed (Fig. 240), which 
have an important influence on the tempera- 
ture of the earth. 

In our study of North America it was 
several times necessary to refer to two of 
these currents, the Gulf Stream and the Lab- 
rador Current. We shall now study the 
ocean currents, on each side of our continent, 
more fully. 

In the eastern part of the Atlantic, where 
the trade winds blow, the surface water on 
the two sides of the equator The North 
drifts slowly in the direction of Atlantic Eddy 
the trade winds; that is, toward the belt of 
calms (Fig. 229). The water then moves 
westward, as a great Equatorial Drift, until 
it reaches the coast of South America, which 
interferes with its course (Fig. 240). There 
the drift of water is divided, a part being 
turned southward, while the greater portion 
proceeds toward the northwest. 

The part that flows northwest is turned 
toward the right by the effect of rotation, 
as the winds are (p. 195); and the part 
that flows into the South Atlantic is turned 
to the left, also by the effect of rotation. 
The northern drift keeps turning to the 
right, and therefore, instead of continuing 
along the American coast, swings out into 
the Atlantic toward Europe. Continuing 
to turn, it then passes southward, and finally 
returns to the trade wind belt, where it 
started, having made a complete circuit. 
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Fic. 240.— A chart showing the principal ocean currents and ocean drifts of the world. 


This circular drift of water in the North 
Atlantic is called the North Atlantic Eddy 
(Figs. 240 and 241). 

Coming from the equatorial region, the 
water in this huge eddy is warm, and in it 
live countless millions of animals and float- 
ing plants. Among the latter, one of the 
most abundant is a seaweed, called Sargassum, 
some of which is thrown into the middle of 
the great eddy. There it has collected until 
it now forms a grassy, or Sargasso, sea, 
hundreds of square miles in extent. Since 
the Sargasso Sea lies directly between Spain 
and the West Indies, Columbus was obliged 
to cross it on his first voyage of discovery ; 
and his sailors, upon entering it, were much 
alarmed lest they might run aground, or 
become so entangled in the weed that they 
could not escape. 

A portion of the drift of water which 
moves toward the northwest along the north- 


_— 


ern coast of South America, enters the 
Caribbean Sea and then passes into the 
Gulf of Mexico. This forms The Gulf 
a broad, deep, gently flowing Stream 
current into these inclosed seas, which are 


so nearly surrounded by warm tropical — 


lands that the water grows even warmer 
than it was before. 
After swirling slowly round the Gulf of 


Mexico, the water escapes between Cuba — 


and Florida. The current then becomes 
known as the Gulf Stream (Fig. 241), be- 
cause it comes from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Being forced to pass out through so narrow 
an opening, its rate of movement is much 
increased, as water in a hose is made to in- 
crease its speed by passing through the 
nozzle. Measure the distance from Key 
West to Havana (Fig. 154). Near here 
the Gulf Stream flows as fast as four or five 
miles an hour. 


4 
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Being turned to the right by the effect of 
the earth’s rotation, the Gulf Stream soon 
leaves the American coast and flows north- 
east toward northern Europe. It broadens 
rapidly and joins forces with the western 
part of the. great North Atlantic Eddy. 
In crossing the Atlantic, this combined 
current, or drift, is pushed along by the 
prevailing westerlies, so that it reaches the 
shores of northern Europe, and even enters 
the Arctic Ocean. In this 
part of its course the current 
is called the West Wind Drift. 
Some idea of its volume may |f 
be gained from the fact that . 
it carries many times as 
much water as all the rivers 
of the world together. 
- Some of this water returns 
in a cold surface current, 
‘The Labrador’ called the 
reat Labrador Cur- 
rent, which flows southward 
along our northeastern coast 
Oe 240). Starting from 
among the islands of north- 
em North America, the 
Labrador Current flows past 
the coast of Labrador, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and 
‘New England as far as Cape 
“Cod. Like all ocean currents 
‘in the northern hemisphere, 
‘it is turned toward the right; that is, since 
‘it flows southward, toward the west. This 
“causes it to follow our coast very closely, 
‘keeping nearer our shore than the Gulf 
Stream does. ; 
‘. Since there are two currents near together, 
a cold one from the north, and a warm one 
from the south, a vessel sailing from Boston 
to England must cross both. In winter, 
_ during a storm, a ship often becomes covered 
_with snow and ice while in the cold Labrador 
‘Current; but soon after entering the warm 
current this all melts away. 
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Where the cold and warm currents approach 
each other, dense fogs are common. The 
reason for this is that warm, humid winds 
from the Gulf Stream are chilled in crossing 
the Labrador Current. This causes some of 
the vapor to condense and form fog particles. 
The region near the coast of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland is one of the foggiest 
regions in the world, and therefore dangerous 
to vessels. 


d 


a 


Fre. 241.—A diagram to show the currents of the North Atlantic. In order 
to illustrate the currents clearly it has seemed necessary to make them as 
if they were sharply bounded, like a river in its channel. However, the 
boundaries of these great currents and drifts are so indefinite that one 
would not be able to detect the boundaries. : 


In the Pacific Ocean, as in the Atlantic 
(Fig. 240), the water is driven before the 
trade winds. Thus a broad Cyrrents in 
drift is formed, moving west- the North 
ward in the belt of calms. Pacific 
Then a warm current swings to the right 
past Japan, crossing the ocean toward Alaska. 
This is called the Japanese Current. Con- 
tinuing to turn to the right, this ocean drift 
passes southward to complete the vast 
eddy. There is also a cold current from 
the north, between the Japanese Current 
and the coast of Asia, corresponding to the 
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Labrador Current in the Atlantic, though 
smaller and not so cold. 

From what has been said, we see that 
the northeastern coasts of both North Amer- 
ica and Asia are swept by ocean currents 
from the cold north. On the other hand, 
the northwestern coasts of Europe and North 
America are approached by warm drifts of 
water from the south. 

In the South Atlantic, South Pacific, and 
Indian oceans, there are eddies similar to 
Eddies of the those of the North Atlantic and 


southern the North Pacific. There is 
gh bir one very important difference, 
however. In the southern hemisphere the 


Fic. 242,—A polar bear hunting seal on the floe ice that is floating 
southward in the Labrador Current. 


currents are turned to the left, instead of 
the right, by the effect of rotation. Some of 
the water of these eddies joins the broad 
West Wind Drift of the distant southern 
ocean; but much of it turns northward until 
it once more reaches the trade wind belt, 
thus completing the eddies (Fig. 240). 

The cold Labrador Current greatly in- 
fluences the temperature upon 


Effects of 3 : 
ocean the neighboring land ; for winds 
currentson that blow over the Labrador 


North America Current are cooled, and carry 
the chill far inland. This is one of the 
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are so cool, and why the New 4. géects of . 
England coast is such an agree- Labrador 
able summer resort. cue 7 
The Labrador Current bears with it much © 
ice from the Arctic region. Some of this is _ 
sea ice, or “floe ice,” which has been frozen _ 
during the preceding winters, and some of — 
it is in the form of gigantic icebergs which — 
have broken off from the Greenland Glacier. _ 
Seals are commonly seen in the floe ice, and” 
occasionally a polar bear, which preys upon — 
the seal (Fig. 242). 4 
Most of the sea ice melts before reaching 
Newfoundland; but the icebergs may be 
carried southward one or two 
thousand miles before the air 
and -water melt them away. 
(See limit of icebergs on Figure” 
240.) Indeed, some _ icebergs” 
float even as far south as the 
paths followed by vessels which 
cross the Atlantic. Since many 
of these bergs are larger than 
a large building, collision with 
one means shipwreck; therefore 
sailors need to use great caution, 
especially when a ship is in the: 
fog. 
While winds from over the 
Labrador Current are chilly, 
those that blow  ggects of 
from over the Gulf the Gulf 
Stream are warm. ‘They are *“°*™ 
also humid. During cyclonic storms, winds 
from the warm waters off our southern coast 
often carry both warmth and moisture far 
into the interior of the country. These winds” 
greatly temper the climate of our Eastern 
and Central States, so that the Gulf Stream, 
as well as the Labrador Current, has an 
important influence on our climate. _ 
The winds that blow over the warm 
waters of the North Pacific 3. Effects of © 
cause the climate of the Alaskan im wand 
coast to be far warmer than Pacific . 
\ 
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"that of southern Labrador in the same 
latitude. These prevailing west winds also 
bring an abundance of vapor to the Pacific 
“coast, all the way from California to 
Alaska. : 
: Where these winds blow, the winters are 
mild and the rain heavy; but the summers 
are cool, because the ocean water, though 
warmed, does not become greatly heated. 
On a globe notice that the state of Washing- 
i ton, with its pleasant climate, is in about the 
same latitude as the bleak island of New- 
foundland, whose shores are bathed by the 
_ Labrador Current. 
} The warm West Wind Drift of the North 
< Atlantic. is of special benefit to the Old 
World. When Nansen started 


"Effects of 
| “Eo on his famous journey toward 
otherregions the north pole, he entered the 


1. On the 
Arctic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean where this cur- 
rent does. He was able to pro- 
‘ceed much farther north than would have 
_been possible along any other route, because 
2 the warm drift of water keeps this part of the 
Arctic free from ice in summer. Notice, 
on Figure 240, how much farther north the 
limit of icebergs is on the coast of Europe 
_ than on the American coast. 

i] The west winds, warmed in passing over 
the West Wind Drift, have made possible 
"2. Onwestern the great civilized nations of 
_ Europe northern Europe. Notice on 
| a map, how many large cities of northern 
Europe are in the same latitude as desolate 
_ Labrador. How different these two regions 
-are! One is highly civilized and densely 
"settled ; the other is occupied only by 
scattered savages. © This difference is due 
a largely to the ocean currents and the winds 

F hat blow over them. 


its What are the three principal movements of 
0 eean water? 2. Tell what you can about the wind 
: waves. 3. What are tides? 4. Ex- 
plain their cause. 5. What about 
their height? 6. Mention some of 
‘their important effects. 7. Explain the main cause 
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of ocean currents. 8. Describe the North Atlantic 
Eddy. 9. The Gulf Stream. 10. The Labrador 
Current. 11. The currents in the North Pacific. 
12. The eddies of the southern oceans. 13. Explain 
the effects of the Labrador Current on North Amer- 
ica. 14. Of the Gulf Stream. 15. Of the warm 
currents in the North Pacific. 16. State the effects 
of ocean currents on the Arctic Ocean. 17. On west- 
ern Europe. 

1. If your home is upon the seacoast, find out 
about the high and low tides there. 2. What course 
might a vessel take in order to be 
carried from Europe to America, and 
back again by ocean currents? 3. How do vessels 
try to avoid running into one another in dense fogs? 
4. How about the distance of these points from the 
equator? 5. Locate the cold ocean currents of the 
world; the warm currents. 6. Estimate the length 
of the circumference of the great eddy in the North 
Pacific. 


Suggestions 


ANIMALS, AND PEOPLES OF 
THE EARTH 


V. PLANTs, 


1. Plants and Animals 


In our study of North America (p. 9) 
we found that there was little plant and 
animal life in the northern Life in the 
part of the continent. Give frigid zone 
the reasons. What plants are found there? 
What about insect life? What large land 
animals are found, and how do they manage 
to live? 

The life upon the tundras of northern 
Europe and Asia corresponds closely to that 
on the barrens of North America; and the 
few people found there live in much the same 
way as the Eskimos of North America. 
Besides the dog, however, the people of the 
tundras have the reindeer as a domestic 
animal (Fig. 243). 

What countries of the New World are at 
least partly included within the torrid zone 
(Fig. 221)? Describe the cli- Life in the 
mate of this part of North torrid zone 
America (p. 11). What about the plant life 
found there (p. 11)? The animal life 


(p. 12)? 
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What portions of the Old World lie in the 


1. ‘Inthe rainy torrid zone? Extensive and 
section dense forests are found in the 
rainy section of this zone in the Old World, 
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the densely growing vegetation, ready to | 
pounce upon the more defenseless, plant | 
eating animals. . 4 


Reptiles also thrive in the warmth and | 
dampness of the forests. 
Great boa constrictors 


ho 


twine themselves, like huge 
vines, among the trees and | 


Fic. 243.— A camp in the tundra of northern Asia. 


as in the New. Animal life is abundant, 
too, since there is so much food. 

Among the animals insects are especially 
common. Some, like the beautiful butter- 
flies, thrive because of the great number and 
variety of tropical flowers; others, like 
many species of ants, live in the decaying 
wood; and still others have their homes in 
the ground. Some are harmless; but many, 
like the ants, which swarm in vast numbers, 
are very troublesome. 

There are many birds, too, including hum- 
ming birds, parrots, paroquets, birds of para- 
dise, and other species, which are far famed 
for their beauty. Among the mammals there 
is less variety and abundance. Some, like 
the monkeys and sloths, are tree dwellers ; 
others, like the tapir, live in the swampy 
undergrowth. Some very large animals, such 
as the rhinoceros and elephant, still live in 
the dense forest, where it is difficult to 
hunt them. Occasionally, too, fierce ani- 
mals, such as the tiger (Fig. 244), lurk in 


From Ratzel’s History of Mankind. 


The reindeer are used 
for drawing the sleighs and also as a source of milk and meat. 


underbrush; and poisonous | 
serpents are common. The} 
bodies of standing water | 


example, the turtle and al- : 
ligator among reptiles, and | 


tee among mammals. 4 | 

The labor required to clear 
away the dense tropical forest, | 
and to keep it clear for oe 
ing, is far eras than in the e | 


fertile soil, 


Fie. 244,— The tiger which lurks in the jungles 
of India. oe 


forests is almost everywhere sparsely ij 


habited; and in nearly every case its 
i: \ 


inhabitants are indolent savages. They 
_have become accustomed to the climate, 
— and they easily secure .an abundant 
_ supply of food from the surrounding trees 


' and bushes. Thus they find little work 
i necessary. : 
je On ‘idler nde of the tropical forest there 


is a belt where. ie. ‘temperature is always 
2. In the -high, but where the rainfall 
savannas varies with the season. Here 
_ abundant rain falls in one season, while the 


ad 


Am it, ih 
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other. ‘Trees, such as palms, line the streams ; 
but elsewhere the land is open prairie. Plant- 
eating animals roam about; in Africa, for 
example, the antelope, gazelle, zebra, giraffe, 
buffalo, elephant, and rhinoceros. In addi- 
tion there are some flesh-eating animals, 
such as the lion (Fig. 245). 

While tropical forests are suited only 
to the life of indolent savages, the open 
savannas invite human inhabitants, in spite 
of the heat. They also compel industry, 


Fia. 245.— The lion, sometimes called the king of animals. 


climate is very dry in the opposite season. 
ee Owing to the lack of rain during one 
' season, dense forests are impossible; but 
some. plants, such as grasses, thrive. These 
are therefore grass-covered lands, and are 
1OWN as savannas. 
The downs of northern Australia, the park 
lands lying both. north nd south of the equa- 
“tor in ‘Africa, the campos of Brazil, and the 

lanos of Venezuela and Colombia, are all 


AS US SEDI 


= 


ad of savannas. ~They are dry and 


because men must make provision for the 
period of drought. Therefore, even those 
African negroes who inhabit the grass lands 
keep flocks and carry on rude forms of agri- 
culture. Where settled by white men, these 
savannas are to-day mainly grazing lands. 
The savannas grade into tropical forests 
on the side next to the equator, but they 
gradually change into deserts on 3. In the 
the other side. desert 
In the desert there are vast areas in which 
the sand is drifted before the wind and piled 
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Fig. 246. — A camel on the desert of northern Africa. 


into sand hills, or sand dunes. 'There are 
also tracts glistening with salt where the 
water of lakes has evaporated and left salt 
upon the surface. Parts of the desert are 
broad plains; but there are also stony pla- 
teaus, deep valleys, and mountain ranges. 
Throughout most of the desert there is such 
a lack of rain that the surface is barren and 
desolate at all times. 

Even in such a region, however, plants and 
animals are not entirely lacking. In some 
sections there are scattered clumps of coarse 
grass; and there are prickly plants, like the 
cactus, in which the leaves and 
stems are as compact as possible 
to prevent evaporation. In place 
of a dense tropical foliage, like 
that of the tropical forest, there 
is a notable absence of leaves. 
Indeed, a large part of the plant 
is under ground. ‘This is because 
the roots must struggle hard to 
find the necessary moisture, and 
the portion above ground must 
use as little moisture as possible, 
and waste none; for years may 
pass before rain comes. 

That the desert soil is usually 


Fig. 247.— 
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fertile is proved by the fact 
that vegetation thrives wher- | 
ever there is fresh water, a 
along a stream. Such watere 
spots in the desert are calle 
oases. 


barren desert. 
One of the few large animals 
native to the deserts of the a 


much used by man, is igithe camel 
(Fig. 246). The camel well, 
illustrates how animals become | 
adapted to their surroundings. 
Each foot has a broad sola 
which aids the camel in travel- | 
ing by preventing the feet from 
sinking into the sand. The nostrils can be 
closed when necessary, and the eyes are 
protected by thick lashes. Both of these 
devices help to keep out the sand, which is | 
so often blown about. The camel is oe 
provided with pouches in which enough i 
water may be stored to serve its needs for | 
two or three days. It also has a fatty hump, , 
which furnishes nourishment to the body, so 
that the camel can go without food longer 
than most other animals. 

Human beings naturally shun the desert. 
Permanent homes can exist only on the 


& 


—A family of nomads and their tent on the ake desert 


in Morocco. \ 
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‘oases; but wandering tribes, or nomads, 
cam about over the desert. They live in 
‘tents (Fig. 247), and are engaged either in 
‘herding, or in driving caravans of camels 
laden with articles of trade. 

:. What part of North America is included 
4 within the north temperatezone? What 
Life in the part of the Old World? What 
emperate countries of South America 
eons are at least partly included 
‘within the south temperate zone? What 
‘part of Africa? Of Australia? 

The land of the temperate zones is in 
large part forest-covered. Thus a broad 
forest belt crosses the north- 
ern interiors of both North 
America and Eurasia. Owing 
o the moderate rainfall in some parts, and 
to the rigor of the climate in others, the 
| forest is more open than in the tropical zone. 
| In the forests near the torrid zone, the 
_ trees are for the most part tropical in kind. 
ih the cooler parts, however, they are mainly 
| 1 ‘of two sorts: (1) the evergreens, including 


ae 

1. In the well- 
_ watered sec- 
- tions 


the pine, spruce, and hemlock, which have 
needle-like leaves that remain green through- 
out the winter; and (2) the deciduous trees, 
e like the oak, maple, elm, and chestnut, whose 
= leaves are much larger, but fall when frost 
| comes. The temperate forest was the home 
of many wild animals, but these have now 
‘been greatly reduced in number. Name 
‘some of those of North America (p. Ty, 
Owing to the coldness of the climate in the 
northern sections, these animals are pro- 
tected by fur, which men find of much use. 
There are some treeless plains even in 
ose parts of the temperate zone where the 
ainfall is heavy enough for tree growth, 
xamples of these are the prairies in the 
nited States and some of the plains in south- 
n Russia. — aay 

In the ‘temperate zones of the northern 
- southern hemisphere both the cleared 
rest lands and the humid, grass-covered 
| 3 plains have become the seats of extensive 
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agriculture. In fact, the temperate zones 
are the agricultural regions of the world, 
and they might almost be called the zones of 
grain (Figs. 418, 419). Make a list of the 
grains that are cultivated; also of the fruits. 

It is in the temperate zones, too, where 
man has developed most highly. The sim- 
ple life of the savage in the tropical forest, 
and of the Eskimo in the cold regions, offers 
a striking contrast to the varied life of 
the agricultural people in the temperate 
belt. Not only are the latter more highly 
civilized, but they have so increased in 
numbers that the temperate zone is the 
most densely populated belt in the world. 
Suggest some reasons for this. 

In addition to the prairies there are 
other treeless, grass-covered lands in the 
temperate belts. These are 2. In the arid 
usually in the interior of con- 154s 
tinents, on the border of the deserts, where 
the rainfall is light. In the Old World, 
where these arid tracts are called steppes, 
there is a broad strip of treeless land extend- 
ing from southeastern Europe to central 
Asia. The Great Plains of western North 
America, and the treeless plains, or pampas, 
of Argentina are also steppes (Fig. 260). 

On these steppes the melting snow and the 
spring rains cause the grass to be green in 
spring and early summer; but drought then 
changes it to gray and yellow. There are 
no trees excepting along the streams; and 
there is too little rainfall for agriculture 
without irrigation. 

The wild animals are mainly grass eaters. 
Formerly the steppes supported great herds 
of deer, antelope, and bison; but cattle, 
sheep, horses, and camels have now largely 
taken their place. In the Old World the 
inhabitants of the steppes: have for many 
centuries led a pastoral life, and have become 
nomads. They wander about, living in 
tents during the summer; but in winter 
they build more permanent homes for the 
sake of protection against the weather. 


{ 
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The kinds of plants and animals are not 
the same in different sections of the world. 
Distribution of Thus, the native animals and 
animalsand plants of Australia are quite 
plants different from those of Asia or 
America. There are several reasons why 
they do not naturally spread all over the 
earth. One of the most important of these 
is that the ocean is in the way. It 
is a barrier that they cannot easily cross. 
Mountains and deserts are other bar- 
riers. ‘Thus, lands that are separated 
by such barriers are quite apt to have 
different kinds of animals and plants ; 
while lands that are connected, or 
that were formerly connected, have 
animals (fawna) and plants (flora) 
more nearly alike. The map 
shows the different zones of 
animal life in the world. What 
are their names? 


2. Peoples 


Man, like plants and ani- J 
mals, varies in different J 
parts of the world. He 
is influenced by his sur- 
roundings, as they are, 
and in the course of 
time has developed dif- 
ferently in the various 
lands of the earth. 
People hold different 
views about the origin 
of the human race and its divisions, but man- 
kind in general may be divided into the four 
great groups described below. 

All together there are over one and one 


half billion human beings upon the earth, 


or nearly twenty times the 
number in the United States. 
Of these, over one hundred and 
1. Ethiopians ¢ichty-five million are negroes 
(Fig. 248), or Ethiopians. This is often 
called the black race. There are many 


Principal divi- 
sions of man- 
kind 


Fig. 248.— A Zulu, one of the tribes of African 
negroes. 
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divisions of this group, but they all have a 
deep brown or black skin; short, black, 


woolly hair; broad, flat noses; and promi- — | 


nent cheek bones. 

The home of the Ethiopians is Africa, 
south of the Sahara Desert, though many 
have been carried to other lands as slaves, and 


have there mingled more or less with the other — | 


. races. The negroes in Africa are either — 
savages, or barbarians of low type; but F 
in other lands they have often advanced — 
to a civilized state. 

The native Australians, the Papuans 
of New Guinea, the Negritos of the 
Philippines, and the blacks onsome | 
other islands in that part of the | 
world, resemble the negroes most 
closely, though differing from 
them in some important re- 


spects. They are shorter; 
their hair is less woolly, their 
noses straighter, and © their 


lips less thick. 
A second great division of 
the human race is that of 
the American 9. American 
Indians, often M™4ians 
called the red race (pp. 12- 
13). It is the smallest 
of the four groups, num- ~ 
bering only about fifteen 
million. These people, 
who in some respects 
resemble the Mon- 


sion of both North and South America when — 


Columbus discovered the New World. They © 
are distinguished by a copper-colored skin, — 


prominent cheek bones, black eyes, and long, q 
coarse, black hair (Figs. 20 and 249). 


The third division, the Mongolian, or — 


yellow race, numbers about six hundred 
and thirty million. They are 
mainly Asiatic people, though | 
some, like the Finns, Lapps, and Turks, — 
have migrated to Europe. 


3. Mongolians 


mn 


golians, were in posses- — 
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The Mongolians, as represented by the 
Chinese and Japanese (Fig. 250), have a 
yellowish, or in some cases even a white, 
skin, prominent cheek bones, small oblique 
‘eyes, a small nose, and long, coarse, 
black hair. The Malays are a division of 
‘the yellow race. The great 
majority of Mongolians are» 
civilized, although their kind 
of civilization differs from that 

of the white race. 
By far the largest and most 
civilized of the four divisions 
: of mankind is the 
white, or ° Cau- 
\casian, race, which numbers 
about six hundred and ninety 
‘million. They are also the 
most widely scattered, being 
found now in great numbers 
on all the continents. Their 
‘original home is not known. 

While they differ greatly 
from one another, two main 
branches are recognized : (1) the 
fair type, with florid complexion, 
light brown, flaxen, or red. hair, 
‘blue or gray eyes, and height 
‘above the average; (2) the 
dark type, with fair skin, dark 
brown or black hair, often wavy 
or curly, and black eyes. 
The leaders among these 
races are the whites, who, hav- 
| ing learned the use of ships in 
~ exploring distant 


4. Caucasians 


| with reasons » i 
™ races, the white race has con- 


~ quered the weaker people and taken their 
, lands from them, so that now they rule 
_ almost the whole world. The only division 
\ that has held out against them is that of 
the Mongolians, whose very numbers have 
in large measure served to protect them. 


|. 


Extent to 

‘which the lands, have spread 

Caucasians -with great rapidity. Being 
are leaders, inore advanced than the other. 
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Every race has some form of religion. 
Among ignorant savages it is little more 
than superstition. They are Forms of re- 


surrounded by nature, which ligion 

they do not understand. They ? Superstition 
. SS se 

seek a cause and, seeing none, are led to 


Photograph from Bureau of Ethnology. 


Fre. 249. — A North American Indian; one of the red race. 


believe in spirits. Some of these are supposed 
to be evil, others good. Believing that 
these spirits have great influence over 
their lives, they try to win favor with 
them by offering sacrifices and worshiping 
them. 

Among the civilized races there are forms 
of belief in which the idea of God is much 
higher, and in which the doctrine of future 
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reward and punishment is taught. Of these 
religions five call for special mention. 
Buddhism, followed especially in eastern 


Asia (Fig. 380), was established in India 


five or six hundred years 
before the 
time of Christ. 
It was the result of the work 
and teachings of Buddha. 
Brahmanism is one of 
the most common forms 


of belief in India and 
other parts of Asia. It 


2. Buddhism 


would be difficult 
3. Brahmanism We Cer, 
——_ __ rectly 


describe the religions 
of the Asiatic people in 
a few words ; but zdolatry, 
or the worship of idols, 
is common among them. 

The Jewish religion, 
still followed by large 
numbers of people, up- 
holds the worship of one 
4. The Jewish righteous 
religion = Key as 
taught in the Old Tes- — 
tament; but they reject 
the New Testament. 

The prophet Moham- 
med lived about six centuries after Christ, 
and the Koran contains his teachings. This 
5. Mohammed- religion has spread: by the 
anism______—— sword with wonderful rapidity, 
especially among the half-civilized people of 
Asia and Africa. 

The Christian religion, the common belief 
6. Christianity, 12 America and most of 
and its value § Hurope, has spread far and wide, 
until it now numbers nearly four hundred 
and eighty million followers. 
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_ Fic. 250.— Japanese women, belonging to the Mon- 
golian or yellow race. 


9. Do the same for the American Indians. 
golians. 


Religious belief has had much to do with 
inventions and the growth of industry. | 
The Chinese, for example, have long opposed __ | 
new inventions because their ancestor wor-~ 
ship led them to have 
too much reverence for” 
past customs. Partly for 
such reasons, our study of 
geography is chiefly con- 
cerned with Christian 
countries; for there it” 
is that we find the most. 
varied and extensive — 


es service of man. 


1. What are the con- 
ditions of plant and animal 
life in the frigid zone? | 
2. In the rainy portion of _ 
the torrid zone? 3. In | 
the sa- Review 
vannas? Questions B 
4. In the desert portions — 


the well-watered portions of 


perate zones? 7. What 

about the distribution of | 
animals and plants? ~ 
8. Tell what you canabout — 
the Ethiopians ; their char- 
acteristics and distribution. — 
10. Mon-- 
11. Caucasians. 12. Towhatextentare the © 
Caucasians leaders among these races? Givereasons. — 


. Make a collection of different kinds of wood. 
. Notice how some of them are 
polished for use as_ furniture. 
3. Visit a museum to see specimens of tropical — 
animals. 4. Examine a cactus closely. 5. Examine — 
and compare the~foliage of some evergreens and 
deciduous trees. 6. Collect pictures of animals _ 
belonging to different parts of the world. 7. How © 
many of the four divisions of mankind are repre- _ 
sented in your own neighborhood ? 


Suggestions 


uses of the earth in | 


of the torrid zone? 5. In 


the temperate zones? 6.In 
the arid lands of the tem- — 


| Map study 


| winter come in the extreme south? 
| ‘rivers drain the continent? 5. Do you find many 
} lakes? Suggest a reason. 
| coast line irregular? 7. Draw an outline map and 
| locate upon it the mountains and rivers. Add the 
| boundary lines of the principal countries. 8. Where 


} is south of what island? 
} island from the mainland ? 
| most railways? What does this indicate about the 
| people there? 11. In what zone is that country? 
| How may the climate there have influenced the 


} 


| blance between 
| North 
, and South 


4 


| climate should you expect in the northern part? 


| Surface 
| features 


1. In what zones does South America lie? 2. What 
In 
the central part? In the southern 
part? 3. During what months does 
4. What large 


6. To what extent is the 


9. Find Cape Horn. It 
What strait separates this 
10. Which country has 


are most of the islands? 


building of railways? 


I. GENERAL Facts 


Recatt the shape of North America. Lo- 
cate its two main highland 
masses. What are _ their 
names? Which is the higher 
and more extensive? What 
about its volcanoes? Where 


1. Resem- 


America 


| are its principal plains? 


As you can see from the map, South 
America is quite like North America in its 
surface features. South America, like 
North America, is triangular in shape, 
being broad at the north and tapering 
toward the south. Its principal highlands 
are on the two sides, as in North America 
(Fig. 5). The western highlands, called 


the Andes (Fig. 252), form one of the loft- 
jest mountain systems in the world; and 
between the ranges are many deep valleys 
| and some lofty plateaus, as in our western 
' Cordillera. From the northern to the 


‘ southern end of South America, those moun- 
tains rise from the very seacoast, and ex- 
tend far inland. 


PART III. SOUTH AMERICA 


Many of the highest peaks are volcanic 
cones, one of them, Aconcagua, in Argentina, 
reaching an elevation of nearly twenty-three 
thousand feet. This is one of the loftiest 
peaks in the world. Several of the vol- 
canoes are still active, and some of the erup- 
tions have been ‘terribly violent. Earth- 
quakes, too, are frequently felt in this region. 

The most extensive highlands on_ the 
eastern side of South America are in east- 
ern Brazil (Fig. 252). Like New England, 
this is a region of high hills and low moun- 
tains. The highest point is a little over 
ten thousand feet above sea level. The 
Guiana highland (Fig. 252), between the 
Amazon and Orinoco rivers, resembles the 
upland of Brazil, but is separated from it 
by the Amazon Valley. The remainder of 
the continent is lowland (Fig. 252), and 
mainly a vast plain, extending from south- 
ern Argentina to the Caribbean Sea. 

Although the surface features of the two 
continents are so much alike, there are two 
important differences. In the ; 

: i 2. Differences 
first place, their large rivers between North 
flow’ in different directions 224 South 

5 America 

from those of our continent. 

Describe the three principal river sys- 
tems of North America (Fig. 5). Make a 
sketch of the three largest rivers of South 
America. One of these is the largest in 
the world. Which is it? Which one most 
nearly corresponds to the Mississippi in 
position and direction of flow? 

A second important difference between 
the two continents is found in the coast 
lines. It will be remembered that much 
of the North American coast has been made 
irregular by the sinking of the land. Thus 
many good harbors have been formed. 
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| Much of the South American coast, on the 
other hand, has been rising. This has 
made the coast line straight, because the 
raised sea bottom is so level. The west- 
| ern coast of South America is the most reg- 
ular coast, of long extent, in the world. 
_ For a distance of three thousand miles there 
are very few good natural harbors. What 
effect must this have upon the development 
of the continent? 

~ What portion of South America has a 
tropical climate? How do you know? 
Climate Where does the 
1. Temperature Tropic of Capri- 
} corn cross the continent? 
| What countries of South 
_ America are partly or wholly 
_ in the temperate zone? Dur- 
ing what months do they have 
/ summer? What effect on 
| temperature are their north 
' winds likely to have? What 
| part of South America has a 
_ climate much like that of the 
p United States? 

| The winds, together with 
| the highlands, are the key 
9. Rainfall to the rainfall. 
| @) The winds On the map it is 
seen that the belt of calms ex- 
' tends across the continent in 
| the neighborhood of the 
equator. North of this belt the northeast 
| trade winds blow (Fig. 230), while south of 
| it is the zone of southeast trade winds. 
" Still farther south are the horse latitudes, 
and then come the prevailing westerlies 
_ (Fig. 229), which blow across the southern 
end of the continent. = 

5 As one would expect, there is heavy rain- 
- fall (Fig. 230) in the belt of calms. The 
cee northern, coast must also re- 
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aria Hes : b the trade winds blow from the 

: ' - ocean and are forced to rise in 


passing over the slopes. The highlands of 
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dant rains, because 
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eastern Brazil must likewise be well watered 
by the vapor-laden southeast trades (Fig. 
930). The trade winds lose much of their 
moisture in traveling across the continent, 
but on approaching the Andes they are 
forced to a still greater height. Accordingly, 
the eastern side of this range is wet by fre- 
quent rains. 

South of the belt of calms, in Peru and 
northern Chile (Fig. 229), the western’ slopes 
and valleys of the Andes are far too arid 
for agriculture without irrigation, and some 


Fic. 254. — A view in the lofty snow-covered Andes. 


portions are true deserts (Fig. 255). This 
region is arid because the (3) fp the tropi- 
Andes Mountains prevent the cal zone west of 
trade winds from reaching it. “@”°"™""* 
Here the prevailing winds blow from the 
south; that is, parallel to the coast. For 
this reason they have little vapor; and 
since they are blowing toward the equator, 
and therefore becoming warmer, they do 
not give up their moisture. Thus there 
are deserts even on the very coast. 

Farther south, in Chile, the influence of 
the prevailing westerlies is felt. In this 
part of the continent, therefore, it is the 
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Het eres ae 


Fic. 255.— A view in the desert of Bolivia in the Andes. The animals 


are llama. 


western side that receives the rain, while the 
eastern part is dry (p. 198). In rising over 
(4) Inthe south the land these west winds, 
temperate zone from the ocean, cause abundant 
rainfall in central and southern Chile; but, 
being robbed of their vapor as they cross the 
mountains, they descend as dry winds upon 
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and on many of the mountain 
slopes of the torrid zone, where 
the climate is cool, and the 
rainfall moderate, the land is 
forest-covered; but these for- 
ests are much more open than 
the tropical jungle. The ex- 
treme southern part of the 
continent has a climate so cold 
that the plants become dwarfed, 
as in northern Canada. 

In the tropical forest are 
many insects and _ beautiful 
birds. Among the large ani- 2. Animal life 
mals may be mentioned the (4) In the 
fruit-eating monkey, the fierce /¥™#! 
jaguar, which preys upon other animals, and 
the sloth, a creature which sleeps suspended, 
back downward, from the branches of the 
trees. There are also many reptiles, includ- 


the plains of Argentina. With what portion | ing serpents and the iguana, a tree lizard 
of the United States may the climate of west- | which grows to a length of several feet. 


ern Argentina be compared ? 

From the above we see that, while most 
of South America is well supplied with rain, 
two extensive areas, on opposite sides of the 
Andes, are arid. Locate them (Fig. 230). 


Some of the serpents are small and poison- 
ous; others, like the boa constrictor, are 
large, and powerful enough to crush a deer 
in Aheir coils. 


>The many beautiful butterflies and the 


In the warm, rainy belt the great humidity 4nts are especially interesting. The ter- 


and high temperature favor 


Plant and luxuriant plant 
animal life life (Fig. 256). 
1. Plantlife So dense are 
the vast jungles of the 


Amazon that travel through 
them is almost impossible 
(p. 225), and immense areas 
have never been explored. 
In the desert of the west 
coast, on the other hand, 
plant life is very scanty. 
There are some parts — for 
instance, the Desert of Ata- 
cama in northern Chile — 
where there is almost no life 
of any kind. 


Fic. 256.— A view in the dense jungle of South America, — 


In the south temperate zone, — 


mites, commonly called white ants, live in 
colonies, and build houses of earth. With 
~ so many insects there are, naturally, numerous 
‘kinds of insect eaters. One of the most 
r peculiar of these is the ant-eater. With 
its long claws it digs the ants from their 
earthy or woody dwelling places, while its 
sharp-pointed snout and long tongue aid in 
finding and devouring its food. 

_ The tapir, a large animal five or six feet 
in length, wanders about at night, feeding 
along the water courses. The armadillo, 
a burrowing animal covered with an 
“armor, rolls itself into a ball when at- 
‘tacked by an enemy, thus protecting its soft 
under parts. In the river waters and swamps 
are. fishes, turtles, and alligators. The fish 
| and the turtle eggs are among the chief foods 
of the forest Indians. The manatee, or sea 
cow, lives in both fresh and salt water, and 
| ascends the Amazon even as far as Ecuador. 
On the grassy plains herds of deer roam 
‘about, and also the rhea, — often called 


> ; A 

Fa) pare the American ostrich, — one of 
plains and_ the few large running birds. It 
| among the lives on the open plains, as in 


| mountains £ 
ie: Patagonia, where herds of gua- 


~ naco, a kind of wild llama, are also found. 
Among the crags and peaks of the Andes, 
_ dwells the condor, the largest of flying birds, 
_ —so large that it kills and carries off small 
deer. In the mountain valleys live the 
Tlama and two related species, the vicuna 
and alpaca, both wild and domesticated. 
Like other mountain dwellers, the llama is 
| so sure-footed on the rocks that it is of great 
| use as a beast of burden ; and the cold cli- 
mate causes it to have a thick coat of wool 
hich is of value to man. Because of its 
efulness the llama is sometimes called the 
~ American camel. 

= _ When South America was discovered by 
| Columbus, it was inhabited only by red 
| The inhab- men. Many of these were sav- 
ae tants --< ages; and even to-day some of 
e forest Indians are savages, living almost 
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solely upon fish, game, and the abundant 
fruits. It is unsafe for white~4. The natives 
men to go among some of (1) Savages 

them, and indeed there are 
forest tribes which are still cannibals. 


and barbarians 


The red men whom the early explorers 


found along the eastern coast and some of 
the larger rivers, were in the lower stages 
of barbarism like most of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. They cultivated the soil in a 
crude way, and manufactured a few simple 
implements. Many Indians, in the more 
remote districts, still live in this primitive 
fashion, though large numbers have mixed 
with the white settlers and adopted their 
customs. 


Among the Andes, especially in Peru, 


Bolivia, and Ecuador, the Spanish explorers 
found tribes of Indians, called 
(2) The Incas 


Incas, who had developed far 


beyond their neighbors. Indeed, like the 


Pueblo and Aztec Indians of North Amer- 
ica (p. 12), they had reached the early 
stages of civilization. Such advance was 
favored by the temperate climate of their 
mountain valley homes, and by the arid 
country and the mountain barriers, which 
served to protect them from the inroads of 
their more savage neighbors. 

The Spaniards, attracted by the discovery 
of rich deposits of gold and silver, seized 
almost all of South America, 9 the span- 
except Brazil, which was set- iards and their 
tled by the Portuguese. They unalone’ 
treated the natives with great cruelty, espe- 
cially the Incas, whom they robbed of their 
treasures and reduced to slavery. 

As in North America, the Spaniards in- 
termarried freely with the Indians, so that 
the present inhabitants of South America 
are, to a large extent, of mixed blood. The 
introduction of negro slaves has led to a 
still greater mixture of peoples. There- 
fore, while there are still pure-blooded 
Indians and negroes, and also pure-blooded 
white men, especially Spanish and Portu- 
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guese, the greater number of the South 
Americans are a mixture of two or more of 
these very different races. 

Of late there have been many immigrants 
from European countries, especially from 
SuRecent Germany and southern Europe. 
immigrants They have gone mainly to 
southern Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, and 
have helped greatly in the development of 
these countries. 


“yy uenos Aires 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Density of Population 40, 


:| Under 2 inhabitants per sq. mile 
to 64 “ “ 


WILLIAMS ENG. 00, 


Fic. 257. 


Spain maintained her control in South 
America for fully three hundred years. In 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century, however, the colonies 
became so dissatisfied with Spanish rule 
that they fought for independence. They 
were successful and formed independent 
republics, modeled after the United States. 
Brazil also became independent of Portu- 
gal, and, after being for a long time ruled 


Government 


SOUTH AMERICA 


} 


by an emperor, established a republican ‘ 
form of government in 1889. Every coun- 7 
try of South America is now an independent 
republic except Guiana, which is divided , 
among three European nations, as shown — 


on the map. \ 4 : 


“MI. Braziu a 


This is the largest country in South 
America. It is even larger than the United 
States without Alaska, and > 

Its extent @ 
nearly as large as the whole 
of Europe. .While extending north of the — 
equator on one side, it reaches into the — 
south temperate zone on the other. How ~ 
many degrees of latitude does it include? 45° — 

Since so large a part of Brazil is on the 


‘ 
eastern slope of the continent, i Ps 
in the torrid zone, its climate on 3 
is not only warm, but moist. Why the : 


Eastern Brazil is a highland region. ~ 
Numerous streams drain this upland in — 
various directions. Point out 
some of them (Fig. 252). 
What is the name of the largest river not — 
tributary to the Amazon? 

The northern third of Brazil is mainly 
a vast level plain, drained by the Amazon 
River. The rainfall in the Amazon Valley — 
is so heavy, and the slope of the land so — 
gentle, that the river and its larger tribu- — 
taries are swollen to great breadth. At 
times of flood these rivers overflow the sur- 
rounding country and change it to an im- — 
mense swamp crossed by many channels. 
In some places the Amazon is several miles — 
wide, and resembles a lake rather than a — 
river. ae 

The Amazon is navigable for steamboats — 
nearly to the base of the Andes, a distance 
of twenty-two hundred miles Navigation on — 
from the seacoast. Some of the rivers 
the tributaries also are navigable. Along 
this waterway there are a few small settle- 
ments, such as Manaos, which are reached 


\ 


latter (p. 198)? 


Its drainage 


by ocean steamers ; but away from the 
__ river there is nothing but an almost unknown 


_ The Amazon forest is a good type of the 
‘tropical forest, where plants, encouraged by 
| The tropical the heat and dampness, grow 
_ forest luxuriantly in the rich soil. 
1. Itsappear- Not only is the rainfall heavy, 
ae but evaporation is checked by 
the dense vegetation, so that the forest reeks 
‘with moisture. Therefore, at night, when 
the temperature falls, such heavy dews 
collect that the plants are wet, as by a rain. 

In these woods there is an occasional giant 
tree reaching to a height of from one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred feet, and with a 
P circumference of from twenty to forty feet. 

The lower limbs may be as much as a hun- 
dred feet from the ground. Between these 
i giant trees are smaller ones. struggling to 
" rise out of the somber shade into the sunlight. 
a There are also many shrubs, bushes, ferns, 
4 and vines, the latter twining about the tree 
trunks or hanging from the lower limbs 
Fig. 258). 

_ The woods present much the same appear- 

ance throughout the year. There is no time 
F when all the trees send forth their leaves and 
blossoms; nor is there a time when all the 
leaves change color and fall to the ground. 
‘Some of the trees blossom throughout the 
_ year; others have their blossoms at regular 
seasons; thus flowers and fruits may ‘be seen 
at all times of the year. 

Some of the trees of the forest produce 
fruits and nuts, others valuable timber or 
-dyewoods. In fact, the word 
Brazil comes from the name of 


es 


z 


ad 


' 2. Its products 


1) Fruits, 
he dye- a dyewood found in the Ama- 
_ woods, and zon forests. Another valu- 


— able plant i is the vanilla, whose 


beans are of value in making perfumes and 
q flavoring extracts. Many of the Indians 
4 near the rivers make long journeys into the 
_ forest to collect the products, both for their 


own use and for shipment down the Amazon. 


BRAZIL 
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The Indians still cultivate the mandzoca, 
which was one of their principal foods when 
white men appeared. The root (2) Mandioca 
of this plant is somewhat like 274 yerbamate 
a long sweet potato, and a dish of dry meal, 
or farina, made from it is commonly seen on 
Brazilian tables. To these people mandioca 
is, in a measure, what wheat is to those who 
live in temperate climates. It is from this 


Fia. 258. — Cutting a road in the dense tropical forest of 
the Amazon Valley. Notice the wavy vines hanging 
from the trees. 


plant that tapioca is made. The leaves of a 
tropical plant called yerba-mate, or Paraguay 
tea, are also obtained in the Brazilian for- 
est. Brazil produces far more of this than 
Paraguay. 

The natives are also engaged in obtaining 
rubber, a product of great importance be- 
cause of its many uses. When 
gathering rubber, the natives een ee 
encamp in the forest in lightly built huts 
from which paths lead through the dense 
undergrowth to the rubber trees. Holes 
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are made in the trees, so that the sap oozes 
forth; and it is collected in bamboo dishes. 
It is then smoked and dried before being 
shipped down the river to Para. Find 
this city on the map (Fig. 251). 

Besides the trees in the forest, there are 
many rubber plantations in which the rubber 
tree is carefully planted and cultivated. 
Rubber ranks second among the exports 
from Brazil, and one of the principal markets 


Fia. 259.— A view of part of Rio de Janeiro. 


for it is the United States. What are some 
of its important uses? 


WA The coffee tree is a native of Abyssinia 


in Africa. It was introduced into Brazil 
Agriculture long ago, and has proved so 
1. Coffee valuable that Brazil now pro- 


duces more than one half of all the coffee 
used in the world. It is cultivated all the 
way from southern Brazil to the Amazon, 
and there are fully five hundred million 
coffee trees in that country. They grow 
best at altitudes of from fifteen hundred to 
forty-five hundred feet, and are therefore 
very common on the highlands of eastern 
Brazil. Each tree produces from thirty to 
forty pounds of coffee a year. Between 
April and September the berries are picked, 
dried in the sun, and hulled by machinery. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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After being sorted in the cities, the coffee | 
is shipped in bags. Formerly most of the 
Brazilian coffee left the port of Rio DE 
JANEIRO; but now more than half of it is” 
sent from. Santos. Coffee is the prin-— 
cipal export of Brazil, and much of it comes | 
to the United States. 

Cotton, sugar, tobacco, fruit, and corn 
are also raised extensively on the highlands” 
of Brazil. Much cocoa-is cul- 
tivated in 
tropical section, 
and in the extreme south many — 
cattle are raised. 

The rocks of the highlands 
produce some valuable minerals, — 
especially gold Mining and 
and diamonds, manufacturing 
Indeed, before diamonds were 
discovered in South Africa, 
Brazil was the principal dia- , 
mond-producing country in thell 
world. Both coal and iron are 
also found, though they are not | 
yet extensively mined. i 

Manufacturing has begun to. : 
be important in Brazil, which : 
is one of the most progressive ; 
of the South American countries. Cotton 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing, and } 
there are also woolen mills, flour mills, and — 
other manufacturing plants, chiefly in south-— 
ern Brazil. Why should this be the most j 
progressive part of the country? d 

The capital and largest city in the Re-J 
public is Rio pE Janerro (Fig. 259), a 
city with a population of a Principal 
million people, and the second sities. 
in size in South America. It is situated 
upon a fine harbor and is surrounded by an 
excellent farming country eo ee coffee 
plantations. 

Several other Brazilian- cities: are: =aeapertl, 
connected with the interior by short “rail-— : 
way lines which bring the coffee and other 
products for shipment. The most impor- ; 


| 


2. Other agri- , 
the cultural prod- — 
ucts 


| 
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‘ican countries. 


; people. 


Wes 


= the north, and lofty 


ARGENTINA 


tant are SAo Pavto, Banta, and PeRNAM- 


BUCO, the chief port. for the export of sugar 


and cotton, and Sanros, the seaport of 
Sao Paulo. 


Ill. ARGENTINA 


This is the most advanced.of South Amer- 
One reason for this is 
Why the most that Argentina extends from 
progressive  jyst within the torrid zone to 


try i e 
chee Ez the extreme southern end of 
America South America. Thus the 


country is, for the most part, within the 
temperate zone, which has the climate most 
favorable to the de- 
velopment of energetic 


Besides this, there are 
many different kinds of 
climate, arid in one part, 
rainy in another; tropi- 
cal here, warm temperate 
there, and cool temper- 
ate elsewhere. Such a 
variety of climate makes 
it possible to raise a 
great variety of products. 

A third reason for 
rapid progress is the 


fact that much of the country consists of 
pampas (Fig. 260). These open, treeless 


plains have made it easy for settlers to 


move about and to carry on the indus- 


tries of farming and ranching. The ease 
of settlement on these open plains con- 


trasts strikingly with the unfavorable con- 
_ ditions in the dense tropical forest of the 
- Amazon Valley, but may be compared with 
ie the conditions on the plains and prairies 


of the United States. 

There are, however, extensive forests in 
mountains in the west, 
and because of these the industries of the 
country are even more varied. 

Such favorable conditions have served 
to attract many immigrants from Europe, 
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and there is, therefore, a larger proportion 
of pure-blooded whites here than in other 
countries of South America. Largely for 
this reason the government of Argentina is 
better than that in most South American 
countries. That, alone, has had much to 
do with the progress of Argentina. 

In many parts of Argentina the climate 
and soil are favorable to agriculture. In 
the warm northern portion Agriculture 
sugar cane, coffee, and tobacco 1. Farming 
are produced; in the more temperate part, 
wherever the rainfall is sufficient, grains 
and alfalfa are raised. There is also much 


Fic. 260.— A view on a cattle ranch in the pampas of Argentina. 


fruit raising, especially grapes, from which 
wine and raisins are made. 

Wheat is the most important agricultural 
product, for the humid part of the Argentine 
plains is one of the greatest wheat-producing 
sections of the world. The climate is favor- 
able, the soil fertile, and the land level or 
gently rolling, as in our Red River Valley. 

The extreme south is too cold for farming, 
but sheep raising is carried on even in Pata- 
gonia and on the stormy islands 
beyond the Straits of Magellan. 
The arid, open plains are so well adapted to 
ranching, that there are many millions of 
sheep and cattle in this country. 

There is some lumbering and mining in 
the mountainous portion. From the words 


2. Ranching 
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Argentina and Plata, both of which mean 
silver, one might conclude that this is a 
great. silver-producing region. 
This is not so, however, for 
those names are due merely to the: fact 
that the natives wore silver ornaments. 
Argentina is not important as a mineral- 
producing region, though some gold, silver, 
copper, iron, coal, and petroleum are found. 

In the large cities there are many in- 
dustries, largely connected with the raw 


Lumbering 
and mining 


Manufac- products of the country. The 
turing and leading kinds are dairying and 


commerce 
; the manufacture of wool, flour, 


sugar, wine, leather, and cotton. A large 


Fic. 261. — A ranch house on a cattle ranch in Uruguay. 


portion of the raw products, however, is sent 
abroad, particularly wool, hides, wheat, corn, 
and meat. Machinery and many other 
_manufactured articles must still be im- 
ported. 

In a country so progressive as this, it is 
natural that there should be means of ready 
transportation. The broad Parana River, 
which empties into the Plata Estuary, forms 
an important waterway to the interior; and 
railways cross the well-settled portions of 
the country, connecting all the important 
cities. In fact, there are more railways 
here than in any other South American 
country. In resources, industries, govern- 
ment, and education, Argentina, of all the 
South American countries, most closely 
resembles the United States. 
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By far the most important city is BuENos | 
Ares. With over a million inhabitants, | 
it is the largest city in South | 
America, and one of the great } 
cities of the world. It is growing rapidly | 
and has much manufacturing and com- “| 
merce. i 

Just below Buenos Aires, on the Plata j 
Estuary, is the seaport of La Prara; and — | 
upstream, on the Parana River, is the’ rapidly 
growing city of Rosario, which is an im- 4 
portant railway center as well as a river port. ' | 
In the interior are a number of towns and — 
cities, among which CorpDoBA is one of the 


| 
Principal citeaig 


largest. 
: IV.. URUGUAY AND 
PARAGUAY 
Like so much of | 
Argentina, this is a | 
region of 


Urugua 
plains, and sed 


since a large part of the 4 
country is well watered, — 
it is suited to the pro- | 
duction of the same | 
crops as northern Argen- — 
tina. But there has 
been much less development in Uruguay 
than in Argentina. One reason is that it 
has been very badly governed, for a few 
men have often controlled the army and 
made and unmade presidents almost at 
will. E 
In late years there has been great im- 
provement, and agriculture is being ex- ~ 
tended, — such crops as wheat and other ~ 
grains, tobacco, and fruits being important ~ 
products. Cattle and sheep are, however, | 
of even greater importance. 2 
_ The principal manufactured products and 
exports are those connected with cattle and — 
sheep; namely, dried beef, corned beef, ox — 
tongues, hides, tallow, horns, and wool. — 
The capital and largest city is the seaport, — 
MonTEVIDEO, on the Plata Estuary. 


t This little country, like Bolivia, is with- 
out ‘a seacoast, though it is connected with 
ia the sea by the Parana River. 

It is a region of hills and 


Paraguay 
plains, partly covered with forests, but 
with much pasture land upon which large 
herds of cattle feed. The climate is hot 
| and in many parts dry, with most of the 
~ hot winds from the north. 
4 ‘The agricultural products, besides cattle, 
‘are those of the warm temperate and trop- 
é ical’ zones. These include tobacco, rice, 
sugar cane, and oranges. Rubber, dye- 
woods, and valuable timber are obtained 
from the forests. Another product is yerba- 
mate, or Paraguay tea. Although not used 
730 extensively as our tea, which comes mainly 
from Asia, the Paraguay tea is very popular 
cin South America, where its use was learned 
ie the red men. 
The capital, AsuNcrIon, is connected with 
; Argentina, Uruguay, and the seacoast by 


rail. eas eZ 


ee . . 
Re V. Tar GuUIANAS AND VENEZUELA 


i 


I 


North of Brazil are three small countries, 
“the only portions of the South American 
4 continent now under control 
| of European nations. They 
f 4 Baloas to Great Britain, Holland, and 
_ Frafce, respectively, and are known as 
British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, 
Find the capital of 


2 ae os dias. This tropical forest, 
| like that of the Amazon, which it closely. re- 
sembles, supplies rubber and valuable timber ; 
_ but its resources are only slightly developed. 
| Near the coast there is a strip of cultivated 
' land on which sugar cane, bananas, cotton, 
| and a few other products are raised. Of 
| a especially in Dutch Guiana, attention 
| _ has been turned to the production of cocoa 
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and coffee. Some gold is found in each of the 
Guianas. The Guianas have but one short 
railway, and in most sections there are almost 
no roads. There are scarcely any exports 
except sugar, molasses, and rum — all made 
from sugar cane. 

This name, which means “little Venice,” 
was given in 1499 because the Veaorucla 
explorers found an Indian vil- 4 character 
lage built on piles, or posts, in of country, and 
the water along the shore of yiegucts 
Lake Maracaibo. 

Venezuela includes one of the spurs of 
the Andes, and also a portion of the Guiana 
highland; but a large part of the country is 
occupied by the broad plains of the Orinoco 
Valley. Some of these plains, the treeless 
llanos (p. 211), are the seat of extensive 
cattle raising, as is the case on the pampas 
of Argentina. There is some farming. 
Hardy crops, like potatoes, beans, and bar- 
ley, are raised even at altitudes of eight 
thousand feet; but below five thousand feet 
are found such semitropical and_ tropical 
products as sugar cane, bananas, cocoa, 
and coffee. Coffee is the chief export; in 
fact, Venezuela is one of the leading coffee- 
producing sections of South America. 

In parts of Venezuela there are vasts for- 
ests which produce valuable dyewoods and 
rubber; and among the mountains are rich 
mineral deposits, especially gold. 

The capital, Caracas, five or six miles 
from the sea, is situated upon 
a plateau, over three thousand 
feet above sea level. _It-is connected with 
its seaports by ashort railway. 

ya 


2. Chief city 


VI. Tropica, ANDEAN COUNTRIES 


These countries — Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia —are all crossed by the 
lofty Andes, and are therefore Resemblances 
very mountainous. Each of tone another 
them extends eastward, beyond 1. In surface 
the mountains, to the plains of the upper 


Fria. 262. — Tropical foliage on the lowlands of Ecuador near the coast. 


Amazon and Orinoco valleys. The head- 
waters of the Amazon and its tributaries, 
in the region of the equator, have never 
been fully explored, and for that reason the 
exact boundaries of these countries of this 
section have been in dispute. 

In such a mountainous country, there is, 
of course, great variety of climate. Tropi- 
; cal heat prevails throughout 

the lowlands ; but on the moun- 

tain slopes there are temperate 
and even frigid climates. 

The farm products vary accordingly. Up 
to an elevation of three thousand to four 
thousand feet, bananas, sugar cane, cocoa, 
and other plants of hot climates flourish. 
Above this, to an elevation of six or seven 
thousand feet, tobacco, corn, and coffee are 
cultivated. From this height up to about 
ten thousand feet, wheat and our Northern 
vegetables and fruits do well; but above ten 


2. In variety o 
climate and of 
farm products 
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thousand feet the bleak moun- 
tain peaks are too cold for 
farming. 

There is a great difference in 
the rainfall, as well as in tem- 
perature. Near the equator 
the rainfall is heavy; but in 
southern Peru, which lies in 
the belt of the southeast trade 
winds (p. 198), the climate is 
arid. On this account the tropi- 
cal forest gradually dwindles 
toward the south, being re- 
placed first by arid plains, and 
then by deserts. 

The fact that this section is 
so mountainous explains its 
importance aS @& g Ip abun- 
mineral region. dance of 
Gold and _ silver ™erls 
ores, and other minerals as 
well, are found from _ the 
northern to the southern limit 
of the Andes, and this is one 
of the great mineral-producing 
regions of the world. 

None of the capitals of the Andean coun- 
tries is on the coast, and several are in the 
interior at a considerable ele- 4. In location 
vation above sea level. Find ° chief cities 
examples. In choosing such sites the inhab- 


itants have had the example set them both 


by their Spanish ancestors and by the In- 
cas; for Cuzco, the capital of the Incas, and 
Madrid, the Spanish capital, are both at a 
considerable elevation above sea level, and 


many miles from the coast. The principal 
objects in the selection of such sites were — 


to be near the mines, to secure a cooler and 


more healthful climate, and to obtain pro- 
Doubtless the 


tection from attack by sea. 
absence of good harbors (p. 221) was an- 


other reason why these capitals were not — 


located on the coast. 


It has been very difficult to carry on a ~ 


republican government in these countries, 


\ a 


"where a large part of the population can 
"neither read nor write, and where there are so 
many Indians and half-breeds. 
In each of them ambitious 
leaders, usually generals in the army, have 
again and again overturned the government. 
This has greatly interfered with the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce; for neither 
life nor property has been safe. It has also 
prevented settlers from coming. Of late, 


ee named after Columbus, has 
acoast on both oceans. The western part 
ka is very mountainous, for several 
of the Andean ranges terminate 
ere. Much mineral is found here, gold 


‘and silver being most important, though 
“emeralds of excellent grade are also obtained. 


‘6. Government 


‘olombia 


re treeless Ilanos on which large numbers 
f cattle are raised, as in Venezuela. Coffee 
the principal farm product and the chief 
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are also produced. On the mountain slopes 


‘the grains, fruits, and vegetables of tem- 


perate climates are grown. 

Bogota, the capital and largest city, is 
situated far in the interior, at an elevation 
of about a mile and a half above sea level. 
It has an agreeable climate, even though 
within the tropical zone. 

The small republic of Panama was for- 
merly a part of Colombia, but it revolted 
and became an _ independent 
country a few years ago. 
What have you learned about it (p. 163)? 
What can you tell about the Panama Canal 
zone (p. 141)? 

Why should Ecuador, the Spanish word 
for equator, be given to this country? In 
the Andes of Ecuador there are 
many volcanoes, including Co- 
topaxi, the loftiest active volcano in the 
world, and Chimborazo, which is still higher, 
though no longer active. Describe the cli- 


Panama 


Ecuador 
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~ /The principal occupations are farming 

and cattle raising. The chief farm prod- 
ucts are wheat 
and barley on the 
highlands, and 
coffee, sugar cane, 
and cocoa on the 
lowlands. Cocoa 
is the most im- 
portant product of 
Ecuador, and fully 
one sixth of all 
that is produced 
in the world comes 
from here. 

The cocoa tree, 
which grows in the 
shade of the larger 
forest trees, has 
small pink and 
yellow blossoms 
which spring di- 
rectly from the 
main trunk and 
branches. Its 

leaves are always green and it blossoms 
throughout the year. From each blossom 
there develops a golden-colored pod, several 
inches in length, inclosing a number of seeds, 
or beans, which are about the 
size of a large almond. After 
being washed, dried, and 
roasted, the beans are ready to 
be made into cocoa and choco- 
late. What are some of their 
uses? By what routes might 
they be shipped from Guaya- 
quil to New York? 

_ Another product of Ecuador, 
and of some other South 
American countries, is sarsa- 
parila. The rubber industry 

_is also well developed. 

\ There is an almost total 
absence of roads in this coun- 
try, making the transportation 


Fie. 264.— An Inca Indian of 
Peru. 
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of heavy machinery very difficult. This 
fact interferes greatly with mining among 
the mountains. Therefore, although there 
are known to be many minerals, there is 
little mining, except of.the richest gold de- 
posits. There is almost no manufacturing 
in the country. i 

GUAYAQUIL, the seaport and the western- 
most of the large cities of South America, 
is first in size. It is in W. Long. 80°. Does} 
it lie east or west of Washington, D.C.? 
Quiro, the capital and the second city in’ 
size, is situated among the mountains of the 
interior at an elevation of about nine thou= 
sand feet. 

There is abundant rainfall in northern. 
Peru and on the eastern side of the Andes ; 
but in southern Peru the cli- Peru 
mate is arid and there are des- 4. Climate 
erts (Fig. 230). Recall the cause of this 
arid climate (p. 198). So little rain falls 
in southwestern Peru that in some parts, 
even close by the sea, there is an average 
of but one shower in seven years. 

Peru was one of the most valuable sotced 
of gold and silver for the Spanish conquerors. 
The Incas, who dwelt there, had 
collected gold for ornaments, 
and this the Spaniards seized. Then, open- 


ee 
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Fig. 265.— The South American llama. — ee ; 
a \ 


mines, they forced the Indians to work 
them as slaves. Since that time vast 
uantities of gold and silver have been ob- 
‘tained in this country; and valuable deposits 
f coal, petroleum, and copper have also 
een found. 

“There is much agriculture.in Peru, the 
rincipal crops being corn, wheat, and pota- 
toes among the mountains, and 
sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, 
ocoa, and coffee in the lower and warmer 
sections. Even in the desert portion there 
some farming by irrigation, as in Southern 
California. Large numbers of 
sheep and cattle are raised, 
nd also’ the llama and alpaca 
or their wool (Fig. 265). 

An unusual product is coca, 
from which cocaine is made; 
nd another is cinchona, or 
Peruvian bark, from which 
inine is made. These plants 
re cultivated by the Incas 
| before the coming of the 
paniards. 

There is some manufacturing 
n Peru, especially of sugar 
| Menufactur- 2nd cotton goods. 
andtrans- QOne great diffi- 
culty, however, 
1s been that of transportation. The rugged 
ides extend the entire length of the coun- 
separat g the Pacific coast from the 


Agriculture 


nt fein wel or finally crossing the 
rm of the Andes at an elevation 


the copie (Fig. 266), founded by 
he mens peices in 1535, is situated 
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at the base of the Andes. CALLAO, the sea- 
port of Lima, is about seven miles from the 
capital. Its harbor is but piepices tee 
little more than an open road- 

stead partly protected by an island on the 
southwest side. However, since the winds 
and ocean swells are from the south, while 
the coast is seldom visited by storms, this 
slight protection is sufficient. 

AREQUIPA, at an elevation of seven thou- 
sand feet, is separated from the sea by sixty 
miles of desert. Cuzco is on an interior 
table-land, at an elevation of over eleven 


Fig. 266. — A view of Lima, the capital of Peru. 


thousand feet. The ruins of the Inca cita- 
dels and “palaces” are still to be seen, and 
many pure-blooded and half-breed Incas still 
dwell in and near this ancient capital. 


«This country, named after General Bolivar, 
ie ereat South American leader in the 


revolt against Spain, was ae 
robbed of its seacoast by Chile. 

Its surface is mountainous, with broad and 
very high plateaus between the mountain 
ranges. In one of these valleys lies Lake 
Titicaca, partly in Peru and partly in Bolivia. 
This lake, the greatest in South America, 
is about a third the size of Lake Erie. It is 
the most elevated great lake in the world, 


lying over twelve thousand feet above the sea. 
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The Incas occupied this region also, and 
mined much gold. Besides gold, the Span- 
ish discovered veins of copper, tin, and sil- 
ver, so that mining has been one of the most 
important industries of the country. It is 
said that over three billion dollars’ worth of 


silver has been mined in Bolivia since the 


Spaniards first visited the country. 


VII. CHILE 
The eastern boundary of Chile is the 


divide between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Surface drainage;- and since this runs 
features 


along the Andes, the country 
is very mountainous, and narrow in an east 
and west direction, Measure its length; 
its width. Except in the south, the coast 
line is regular, like that of the rest of South 
America. 

The climate varies more than that of any 
other South American country. The north- 


the southern end reaches far into the bleak 

south temperate zone; and on ee 

the mountain slopes there is ; 

very name, Chile, is derived from an Indian 

word for snow. 
There is also great difference in rainfall; 

for northern Chile is arid, and in some por- 


southern Chile reach into the rainy belt. 
The best developed section of the country 
lies in the middle part, between the hot, arid 
north and the bleak, rainy south. . 
There is much mineral wealth, including 
gold, silver, coal, and copper. Of these 
copper is one of the most val- a 
uable minerals, and Chile, like 
the United States, is one of the great copper- 
producing countries of the world. Even 
more important than the copper are the 
beds of nitrate of soda, which yield man 


Mining , 


\ 
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million dollars’ worth of nitrate every year. 
This substance is one of the chief exports. 
The nitrate beds lie in the midst of the 
Desert of Atacama, in which rain seldom falls. 
The substance occurs in layers from a few 
inches to one or two feet in thickness, over 


_an area thirty or forty miles in breadth. 


After being dug out, the pure nitrate is dis- 
solved and separated from its impurities, 
and then sold. Its chief use is as a fertilizer, 


for which purpose large quantities are shipped 


from the port of Iquique. 
Agriculture is extensively carried on in 


Chile, especially in the rainy middle por- 


tion; as in many parts of the 


penewre “United States. ‘The principal 


_ crops are the various grains, tobacco, fruits, 


and vegetables. 
B 
: 


More wheat and barley are 
produced than are needed at home, so that 
Chile helps to supply other nations with 
these grains. Large herds of cattle are 
reared; and sheep raising is one of the 
chief industries in southern Chile. Hides, 
leather, and wool are exported. 
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There is more manufacturing than in 
most South American countries, the princi- 
pal kinds being flour milling, Manufac- 
cheese making, tanning, and turing 
shoemaking. Manufacturing is rapidly in- 
creasing, but, as in other South American 
countries, it is still necessary to import from 
Europe and the United States much of the 
machinery and other manufactured articles 
used. 

Chile is one of the most progressive 
nations in South America. Its government 
is good, and its industries are Progress of 
well developed. This progress the country 
is doubtless in large part due to the tem- 
perate climate, which requires energy on 
the part of its inhabitants, and invites set- 
tlers from the temperate climate of Europe. 
It is interesting to note that the two most 
advanced nations of South America lie side 
by side in the temperate zone, while the 
next most progressive country, Brazil, is 
partly in that zone. 

The principal cities of Chile are San- 


268. — The shipping in Valparaiso harbor. 
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TIAGO, the capital and largest city, situated 
inland, and VALPARAISO, its seaport (Fig. 
268). The harbor of Valparaiso, 
like that of Callao (p. 233), 
is open to the north; but the wind seldom 
blows from that quarter. 


Chief cities 


VIII. IsuaNDS NEAR THE CONTINENT 


Just off the coast of Venezuela, opposite the 
mouth of the Orinoco, is the low island of 
On the north Trinidad, a British possession. 
side This island is especially noted 
for its pitch lake, from which asphaltum is 
obtained for use in making asphalt pavements. 
The asphaltum oozes slowly from the ground ; 
and, as it is dug out, more takes its place, 
showing that there is a very large supply 
beneath the surface. 

West of Chile, and belonging to that 
country, is the island of Juan Fernandes. 
This is the island where Sel- 
kirk was wrecked, and by some 
is thought to be the island bome of Robinson 
Crusoe. It seems quite certain, however, 
that Defoe described Tobago, just north of 
Trinidad, instead of Juan Fernandez. 


On the west 


1. What striking resemblances in surface features 
are there between North and South America? 
2. What differences? 3. Show how 


Review : 

Questions the temperature varies from place to 
place. 4. The rainfall. 5. Describe 

the plant and animal oe 6. What can you tell about 


the native inhabitafts? 7. The Spaniards and 
recent immigrants? 8. What can you tell about the 
government ?:~9. Compare Brazil with the United 
Statesinarea. (0 What aboutits — and drain- 
age? 11. Navigation on its rivers? Describe 
the tropical forest. 13. What valuable fee dine are 
obtained there? 14. What are the agricultural 
products of Brazil? 15. What is the condition of 
mining? Of manufacturing? 16. Name and locate 
the principal cities. 17. Give some reasons why 
Argentina is the most progressive country of South 
America. 18. What about its agriculture? 
19. Lumbering and mining? 20. Manufacturing 
and commerce? 21. Name and locate its principal 
cities. 22. Give one reason for the slower develop- 
_ ment of Uruguay. 23. What are its products? 
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24, Name and locate its chief city. 25. What kind | 


of country is Paraguay? ‘Tell about its products am 
chief city. 26. Name the Guianas. What about — 
their products and commerce? 27. What are the 
surface features of Venezuela? 28. What are its 


products? 29. Locate the chief city. 30. How | 


do the tropical Andean countries resemble one an- 
other in surface features? 31. In variety of dimatel 
and of farm products? 32. In abundance of minerals? 


33. In location of principal cities? 34. In character | 
of their government? 35. What about the surface | 
features and the products of Colombia? 36. What | 
is its leading city? 37. Describe the surface and | 
38. What are its agricultural | 
products? 39. What about mining and manufactur- |7 
ing? 40. Name and locate the principal citiesof | 
41. What climate has Peru? 42. What_/ 
about mining there? 43. Agriculture? 44. Manu- |~ 
facturing and transportation? 45. Name and locate | 
46. Describe the surface features of } 


climate of Ecuador. 


Ecuador. 


its chief cities. 
Bolivia. 47. Tell about mining in that country. | 
48. Describe the surface of Chile. 


52. Manufacturing? 53. Why has Chile made such — 
progress? 54. Locate the chief cities. 


near South America. 
K 


“1. Which of the two Americas has the advantage | 
in regard to latitude? Show how. 2. Tell about the | 


effects of the trade winds in each Cc 

continent (Fig. 230). 3. Of the ms ate 
prevailing westerlies (Figs. 233 and America 

234). 4. Locate the arid sections 

in each continent, and give the reasons for the lack — 
of rain (Figs. 230, 231). 5. Point out the rainiest_ 
section in each, and state the causes. 6. Which A 
of the two continents has the better position for — 


world commerce? Why? 7. Into what ocean do | 


‘the principal rivers of South America flow? Of North — 
America? 8. What can you say about the regularity _ 
of the coast of the two continents? Which has the - 
advantage in this respect? How? 9. Locate the 
five principal coast cities of South America; . of — 
North America. State the main advantages of the — 
location in each case. 10. What about the number | 
of lakes in each continent and their value for com-_ 
merce? 11. What about the number of large cities _ 
in the interior of each continent? 12. Compare both — 
Brazil and Argentina with the United States in area; 
in population. 13. Compare Chile with Texas in 
these two respects. 14. Make a list of the important 
farm products common to South America and the | 
United States. 15. Name some products that are 
extensively raised in one and not in the other. 


49. The climate. | 
50. What about mining there? 51. Agriculture? — 


| 


WW 


| 


55. Name, | 
locate, and tell the principal facts about the islands |} 


2c is 
of 0 Eaent in North and in 


ete 


pacnons have a different kind 
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out some of the ways in which coffee is often adulter- 
ated. 4. Make a drawing of South America; a 
sand model. 5. If you were expecting to emigrate 


‘there, in what country should you prefer to settle? 


Why? 6. What products of South America are you 
probably seeing and using from week to week? 
7. Is Brazil likely to rival the United States in im- 
portance in the future? Why? 8. Is it an advan- 
tage or disadvantage for South America that it is 
divided into so many more countries than North 


America? Why? 


PR EOL: 


1. On the map (Fig. 351) trace the boundary be- | America, they are younger and are far les 


tween Europe and Asia, 2. What peninsulas are 
there? 3. What countries are wholly 
or partly on peninsulas? 4. How 
does Russia compare in area with the other countries 
of Europe? With the United States? (See Appen- 
dix, pp. 390-392.) 5. Where are the principal moun- 
tains? 6. Name and locate the principal rivers. 
7. The 40th parallel of latitude crosses what coun- 
tries of Europe? Through or near what cities in 
the United States does it pass? 


Map study 


J. Genera Facts 


TuE continent of Europe was named when 
only the southern part of it was known. 
Why calleda As people learned more about 
continent it, they found that Europe was 
connected with Asia, being, in fact, a great 
peninsula extending westward. We now 
know that Europe and Asia together really 
form a single continent, which is called 
Eurasia. But since Europe has been long 
considered a separate continent, and has 
been so important as the home of the civilized 
races, it is still the custom to class it as a 
continent. 

As in the case of North America, the 
growth of the continent of Europe has re- 
Story of the  duired millions of years. Far 
continent back in time mountains ap- 
1. Formation peared above the sea in several 
of mountains in places, as in the northwestern 
the northwest 

portion of the continent. Al- 
though greatly worn away, these mountains 
may still be seen in Finland, Scandinavia, 
and Scotland (Figs. 272 and 273), as well 
as in Germany, Belgium, and other sections. 
They resemble the mountains of New Eng- 
land and eastern Canada. 

Other mountain ranges were. formed in 
southern Europe; but, like those of western 
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worn away than the older moun- ee 
tains mentioned. Therefore mountain |) 
the Pyrenees (Fig. 295), Alps tamses, and” |) 
(Fig. 328), and Caucasus (Fig. thet deca 
269) mountains are still of great height 
Find each on Figure 272. Besides the) 
mountains named, there is a long, low) 
chain, known as the Urals, which extends} 
north and south along the eastern boundary) 
of Europe. Other highlands are shown on) 
Figure 273. Where are they mainly situated ?) 

The highest mountains in Europe are in| 
the south, and they extend in various diree- 
tions, though mainly east and west. How 
does this arrangement promise to affect the 
climate? Next to the Caucasus (Fig. 269). 
the loftiest of all are the Alps (Figs. 328 
332). The rains and snows of the Alp 


of the large rivers of Europe. What are 
the names of the largest (Fig. 272)? Head- 
waters of four of them—the Po, Rho 
Rhine, and Danube — are within forty mile 
of one another in the Alps. | 
Europe owes much of its very irregula 4 
outline to the fact that the mountains are 
not continuous, and consist of chains ex 
tending in various directions. How d 
Europe compare with North America 
this respect? With South America? ; 
Between the mountains of the north 
west, the east, and the south there is an 
tensive lowland (Fig. 273). A 8 rua be 
part of this has been lowered be- plain betwe 
neath the sea by the sinking of me moun] 
the land, thus forming the shal- 
low Baltic Sea. This plain extends fr 
southern England, through Belgium a 
Holland, or the “Low Countries,” entirely 
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across Ger- 
many and Rus- 
sia, (Fig. 273). 
It broadens to- 
ward the east 
until it includes 
almost all of 
Russia. Esti- 
mate its length 
from east to 
west. About 
two thirds of 
Europe is in- 
eluded in this 
plain. 

While the 
mountains and plains were being made, coal 
beds were also forming, as was 
the case in America during the 
Coal Period. State once more 
how coal was formed. Most 
of the coal is bitwminous, though there is 


4. Formation 
of coal beds; 
also kinds of 


Trg. 269. — A view over the crests of the lofty snow-covered Caucasus Mountains. 
in the front is filled with clouds. 
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The valley 


some anthracite. In a number of sections 
lignite, or brown coal, is mined ; and peat 
is also dug for fuel in western Europe. 
| At the same period that eastern North 
America was invaded by a great 5 ne great 
ice sheet from the north, snow Ice Age 
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gathered on the highlands of northwest- 
ern Europe and spread outward in all 
directions. Figure 270 shows the extent of 
the European ice sheet. It made the same 
changes in Europe as in our country. State 
_what these changes were. 
' The irregular coast of northwestern Europe, 
like that of northeastern North America, is 
| eae due to the sinking of the land. 
the coast line, Lhe Baltic Sea and its gulfs are 
ae old land valleys, sunk beneath 
the sea; and the hills of this 
4 sunken land form either islands, peninsulas, 
_ or shallow banks where food fish abound. 
During the growth of the mountains of 
southern Europe, the rising and sinking of 
small areas of land has made many penin- 
~sulas, with bays, gulfs, islands, and seas be- 
tween. The Mediterranean Sea occupies a 
' basin, thousands of feet in depth, formed 
_ by the sinking of this part of the earth’s 
' crust. Some of the islands in the Medi- 


 terranean Sea were partly or wholly built 
up by voleanic action. . 

As a result of all these movements of the 
land, Europe has the most irregular coast 
( of all the continents: 


Name the larger 
peninsulas, gulfs, and seas that border 
Europe. How about the number of fine 
harbors?. Show, by examples, how such an 
irregular coast is of advantage in allowing 
' vessels to sail far into the interior of the 
_ continent. 

_ Trace the 50th parallel of latitude on a 
globe or map of the world. Notice that 
| while the 49th parallel forms the northern 
Wictimate boundary of western United 
"4. Thelatii States, it passes entirely south 
| a of Europe of -England, crosses France 


i "Germany and Bilesiac From this it is seen 
that by far the larger part of Europe lies 
farther ‘north than the United States, and 
\ due east of Canada. Petrograd is in 
the same latitude as northern Labrador; 
and the tips of the peninsulas of southern 
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Europe reach no farther south than the 
southern boundary of Virginia. 

In spite of this latitude, and of the fact 
that Europe is much less than half the size 
of North America, that conti- 9 he popula- 
nent supports over three times tion and crops 
as many inhabitants as our “°° 
own, or over four hundred million persons. 

It is true that, in the Far North, near the 
Arctic Ocean, the climate is bleak, and there 
are barren, frozen tundras. But south of 
this is a belt of fir, spruce, pine, and other 
trees. Within the forest belt, and south of 
it, the climate permits the growth of the 
grains and fruits that flourish in southern 
Canada and northern United States. Far- 
ther south, in southern Europe, in the 
latitude of central United States, such semi- 
tropical fruits as oranges, lemons, olives, 
and figs are cultivated. That is to say, 
the products of the greater part of Europe 
are such as grow several hundred miles far- 
ther south in eastern North America. 

The prevailing westerlies are felt in north- 
ern Europe as well as in the United States 
(p. 198). Blowing from across 3. Explanation 
the warm ocean waters (p. 209), of these sur- 
they bring an enormous amount Pee 
of heat to the land. It is these Sse ae 
west winds, more than any “ds 
other thing, that make it possible for crops 
to be raised nearer the pole in Europe than 
in any other part of the globe. Without 
such winds, much of that densely populated 
continent (Fig. 274) would be a barren waste, 
like Labrador. 

In North America, where high mountains 
extend north and south along the entire 
western side of the continent, (2) The absence 
the warm, damp air soon loses ° "orth and 
ry f 5 south mountain 
its moisture as It moves east- ranges in the 
ward (p. 197). In Europe, on ¥¢ 
the other hand, where the higher ranges 
extend nearly east and west, the mountains 
interfere much less with the movement of ° 
vapor to the interior. For that reason. 
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the west winds give up their moisture little 
by little, and over a wide area. This is 
the chief reason why there is no arid land 
in the belt of westerlies, from western Ire- 
land to eastern Russia. Another reason 
is that, in this cool northern climate, the 
soil loses little of its water by evaporation. 


EUROPE 


q 
q 
F 


summer, for it then lies within the belt 
of the horse latitudes. . This Why bonthars 3 


accounts for the fact that Europehasa — 
southern Spain, Italy, and dry, mild 
climate 


Greece receive very little rain ~ | 
in summer. Examine Figure 275 to see 
where the rainfall in Europe is light. | 


EUROPE 
Density of Population 


25) Under 2 inhabitants per sq, mile ay, 
‘ e 6 


2 to 64 OG “ 


Cities with over 500,000 
inhabitants are shown 


SS 


Fig. 274.— What reasons can you suggest for the fact that certain parts, like central Spain, northern Russia, and — 
Scandinavia, and the country between the Black and Caspian seas, are not densely populated ? 


The effect of the ocean winds is naturally 
greatest near the coast, as in western North 
America. Therefore, England has a mild, 
rainy climate; but the farther east one goes, 
the less the influence of the ocean is felt. 
Thus, in eastern Russia there are great 
extremes of heat and cold, and there is danger 
of serious droughts. Compare the rainfall 
(Fig. 275) of these two sections. 
\x</Southern Europe, like Southern Califor- 
SX s 4 
/wia, is not reached by the westerlies in 


The east-west direction of the lofty moun- 
tains exerts a great influence on the climate 
of the countries that lie to the north and 
south of them. Rising like great walls, these 
mountains prevent south winds from bearing 
northward the heat of the Mediterranean 
basin; and they also interfere with the pas- 
sage of cold north winds. Northern Florida, 
much farther south than southern Room 
is sometimes visited by cold waves and frosts 
but such winds cannot reach portions « | 
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_ southern Europe that are protected by the 
_ mountains. 
: The people of Europe have never been 
bound closely together as one great nation. 
; One of the reasons for this is 

the fact that so many parts of 
. the continent are separated from 
all others. Spain, for example, is not only a 
peninsula, but it is separated from France by 
lofty mountains. The British Isles are en- 
i tirely cut off by water; Scandinavia nearly 
so; and Italy is bounded on the 
north by the Alps, and on all 
» other sides by water. 

It is natural that people 


; Reasons for 
_ the many 
countries 


fe 


Scale of Rainfall 


[J Under 10 inches 


living in such positions should 
ot feel a common interest with 


10 to 20 inches 
GZ720 to 40 inches 
Ea Over 40 inches 
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the climate influenced by the prevailing westerlies? 
10. By the absence of north and south mountain 
ranges in the west? 11. Why is the climate of 
southern Europe dry and mild? 12. Give some rea- 
sons for so many countries in Europe. Why are 
the boundary lines often irregular? 


1. Compare Europe with North America in 


regard to highlands. 2. Lowlands. 3. Rivers. — 

4. Distribution of coal beds. C ‘ 

5. Extent of ice covering. 6. Char- VO™mParisons 

acter of coast line. 7. Latitude. eae fda 
merica 


8. Population. 9. In what respects 
are the two continents alike in climate? 10. In 


_ those who are so separated from 
them. Thus many different 
- customs, beliefs, and languages 
have arisen; and because of 
ese differences there are many 
ore nations in Europe than in 
North America. Count them 
g. 271). 

Many jealousies and disputes 
ve arisen between the different 
ations. These have often led 
) war, as a result of which one 
tion has sometimes seized 
erritory from another. In this 
way the boundaries between 
the nations have suffered many changes. 
Notice how irregular some of the boundary 
lines are. Those of Germany, for example, 
ave been agreed upon only after the loss of 
ens*of thousands of human lives in war. 


Et 1. Why is Europe classed as a continent? 2. In 
the growth of the continent, tell about the formation 
A of mountains in the northwest. 
3. Where else are mountains found? 
What do you know about them? 
_ Describe the large plain, 5. Where are the coal 
eds? What kinds are found? 6. Explain the 
irregular coast line, and state some of its advantages. 
_ 7. What is the latitude of Europe? 8. What about 


_ the population, and the farm products? 9. How is 


Vfl 


SS 


Fic. 275.— Rainfall map of Europe. 


what respects unlike in climate? 11. Compare the 
number of degrees of longitude in Europe with 
the number in North America. 12. Where are the 
most densely settled parts in each continent? Why 
this difference? 


1. What results might follow if the mountains of 
Europe extended north and south near the western 
coast? 2. Mention some of the re- 
sults if the land should rise near 
Gibraltar, changing the Mediterranean to a closed 
sea. How would the British Isles be influenced? 
Italy? 3. Can you tell about any of the great 
wars and generals of Germany, England, or France? 
4, Can you tell of any of the changes in boundary 
lines; for example, in Poland or between France 
and Germany ? 


Suggestions 
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1. Walk toward the British Isles. 2. What two 
large islands do they include. 3. What waters 
separate these two? 2. Name the 
three divisions of Great Britain. 
5. Locate the Orkney, Hebrides, Shetland, and 
Channel Islands. They are included among the 
British Isles. 6. What sea lies east of Great Brit- 
ain? 7. What country is nearest to Great Brit- 
ain (Fig. 271)? What waters separate the two? 
8. Compare the coast 


Map study 
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/ e 
the islands have been invaded by many 
hardy people, among them the Angles and — 
Saxons, from whom the words 
English and Anglo-Saxons have 
been derived. The Normans 
also entered Britain, and still 
earlier the Romans under the 
lead of Julius Ceesar. i 
Although formerly divided into different. 
nations, England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land are now united. 


Their impor- 
tance partly 
explained 

1. By the char- © 


acter of their 
inhabitants 


line with that of Spain 
(Fig. 296); of Norway 
(Fig. 271). 


London is fully 
seven hundred miles 
farther north than 
Remarkable New York 
facts about City, and 
these isles the Brit- 
ish Isles are in the 
same latitude as 
Labrador. England 
itself is a little 
smaller than Ala- 
bama; and “the 
British Isles, includ- 
ing England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, 
and several hundred 
small islands, are 
about the size of the 
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to form the United 
Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
The inhabitants of 
each of these sections 
are noted for their 
energy, intelligence, © 
and good character. — 
The prevailing 
westerly winds also— 
partly 2. By the pre- ih 
account vailing winds 


for the greatness of 
the United Kindgom. © 
Two days out of three j 
these winds blow 
across the British 
Isles ; and, since they 
have crossed a vast 
expanse of warm 
water (p. 243) they — 


Rainfall 
[EEZ]20 to 80 inches 
Gx» to 60 inches 
Be Over 60 inches 


Yyy 
ip 


state of New Mexico. 


greatly temper the 


Yet sep ie of Fic. 276.— Rainfall of British Isles. climate. Indeed, the 
their northern posi- winter season is” 
tion and their small area, the largest city in | milder than that in northern United States, 
the world is located in the British Isles. | and the summer is cooler. . | 


Moreover, Great Britain has more manu- 
facturing than any nation excepting the 
United States. It has more foreign trade, a 
greater number of vessels upon the sea, and 
more colonies (Fig. 287) than any other 
nation on the earth. 

The character of the British people doubt- 
less offers one important explanation of the 
above facts. Being so near the mainland, 


The prevailing westerlies, bearing an abun-~ 
dance of moisture (p. 2438), so distribute it 
over the islands that no section suffers from 
drought. Yet the western portions receive” 
more rain than the eastern, because the: 
damp ocean winds reach them first (Fig. 276). 

As already stated (p. 238), the mountains | 
of Great Britain, like those of New England, . 
are so old that they are worn very low. 
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While these uplands rarely rise more than 
one or two thousand feet above sea level, 
3. By thechar- there are occasional higher 
acter ofthesur- peaks of hard rock. For ex- 
teue ample, the granite peak of 
Ben Nevis, in Scotland, the highest point 
in the British Isles, is forty-three hundred 
feet in elevation. The Scottish Highlands 
(Fig. 278) are so rugged and barren that 
few people are able to live there. 

Where the rocks are softer, and less dis- 
turbed by mountain folding, there are lower 


Fig. 278. — Sheep grazing on the mountain slopes in the Scottish Highlands. 


and more level tracts. Point out the broad- 
est lowland of Ireland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land (Fig. 273). A narrow and very small, 
but important, lowland lics in southern Scot- 
land, near Edinburgh and Glasgow. There 
the rocks are so much softer than those of 
the highlands that, instead of a_ barren, 
hilly country, there is a fertile lowland. 
Upon this, called the Lowlands of Scotland, 
there are thriving industries and a dense 
population, as in many parts of England. 

A highland rim extends around Ireland 
(Fig. 273), inclosing a lower, more level 
interior. Thus the surface of this island has 
the form of a shallow plate, and much of the 
land can be cultivated. 
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A large part of these islands, therefore, 
is either plain or low, hilly land, swited to 
agriculture. Thus the surface features have 
helped to make the British Isles an impor- 
tant nation. 

The coast line of the British Isles is very 
irregular, as may be seen from the map 
(Fig. 277). State the reasoms 4 py the ir- 
(p. 243). How does the coast regular coast 
compare with that of New une 
England? Since the mountainous western 
portion had more deep valleys for the sea to 
enter than the level 
plains of the east, 
there are more good 
harbors on the west 
than on the east coast. 
On both sides, how- 
ever, the mouths of 
the larger rivers usu- 
ally make good ports. 
Why ? 

Another reason for 
the importance of the 
United Kingdom is the 
fact that 5. By the natu- 
these is- tal resources 
lands have great na- 
tural resources, and 
have therefore de- 
veloped important industries. In our study 
of the United States we found that the people 
are mainly engaged in lumbering, agriculture, 
fishing, mining, manufacturing, and com- 
merce. There is very little lumbering in 
the British Isles, for, although in early times 
a large part of the land was wooded, little 
forest now remains; and lumber is, there- | 
fore, one of the leading imports. But all 
of the other industries are important, and 
some of them are remarkably developed. 

Since no portion of the British Isles is_ 
arid, the ranching industry is not developed 
there as in’ western United Agriculture 
States. Much live stock is 1. Livestock 


raised, however (Fig. 278). In faet, grazing 
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as of late so increased in importance that 
here is now twice as much land in pas- 
ire as in crops, and:the British Isles are 
oted for their great number of fine cattle, 
eep, and horses. There are about thirty 
illion sheep on the Isles, and there are 
rty-five million people. The Shetland Is- 
nds are famous for Shetland\ponies; and 
n the three Channel Islands, — Jersey, 
uernsey, and Alderney, near the French 
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ness with which grain is raised in other 
countries, like the United States, and car- 
ried to the British Isles, has made it less 
necessary for the British to use their land 
in raising grain. 

The cool summer climate, which is of 
advantage in some respects, is unfavorable 
to many kinds of farming. For 2. Other farm 
example, it prevents the pro- Products 
duction of corn, cotton, tobacco, and grapes, 


Fra. 279. — An English farm with a flock of sheep and a herd of cattle grazing in the pasture. 


ited States. 

| The importance of grazing is partly ex- 
‘plained by the fact that much of the surface, 
ike that of New England, is too rocky or 
untainous to be eatcrnted (Fig. 278). 
sides this, some of the plains in eastern 
gland, although too sterile for farming, 
ke excellent pasture, land (Fig. 279). 
e mild winters and the damp air, which 
ourage the growth of grass, further 
or stock raising. In addition, the cheap- 


mers which are well known in the 


which require warm summers. More hardy 
products, however, such as oats, barley, and 
wheat, are easily raised. Turnips, potatoes, 
beans, and peas are other important crops. 
The demand for farm land has been so great 
that large areas of swamp have been re- 
claimed by careful drainage, and these now 
make some of the most fertile farms. Yet 
in spite of the care that has been given to 
cultivating the soil, and to raising live stock, 
far less food is produced in the British Isles 
than is needed by the inhabitants. There 
are such vast multitudes of people engaged 
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in other occupations that, if they were de- 
prived of food from abroad, they would, 
it is said, begin to suffer from famine within 
a month. How different that is from our 
own country, which has so large an area, and 
so varied a climate, that it not only supplies 
the food we need, but produces enormous 
quantities to be sent abroad ! 

Since the early inhabitants had to cross the 
sea in order to reach these islands, and 
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Fie. 280.— Map showing coal distribution in 
British Isles. 


since most of their descendants have lived 
either on or near the coast, it is natural that 
san many of the British should 
Meee adopt a seafaring life. This 
sort of life has also been encouraged by the 
fact that food fish abound on the shallow 
banks of the North Sea and of the ocean to 
the north and west of the islands. More 
than one hundred thousand men and twenty- 
five thousand boats from the British Isles 
are employed in fishing. 
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Among the fish caught are cod, haddock 
and herring, as off the coast of New Englane¢ 
and Newfoundland. Another important kind 
is a flatfish, the sole, which resembles the 
flounder of our eastern coast. Salmon one 
the rivers of northern Great: Britain, and 
oysters are found along the southern coast: 
Many fishing hamlets are scattered along the 
coast; but the fishing industry here, as in 
our country, is becoming centered more and 
more in the large towns, which possess the 
capital for large vessels and expensive fishing 
outfits. The chief fishing centers, like Bostor 
and Gloucester in Massachusetts, are Lonpon, 
Hutt, and Grimspy (Fig. 277) in ~~ 


and ABERDEEN in Scotland. 

One of the resources of the British Isl 
which early attracted people from acne 
Europe was the tin in south- Mining 
western England. This metal 1. ‘The'less Si 
is not mined in many parts of minerals 
the world, but has always been in great 
demand. Even before the time of Cesar 
ships from the Mediterranean came to Eng- 
land to obtain tin for use in the manufac 
ture of bronze. Small quantities of copper, 
lead, zinc, and even gold and silver ores, 
have also been discovered in the British 
Isles; but at present there is little mining 
of these metals. ‘a 

On the other hand, the abundance of twa 
other minerals, coal and iron ore, reminds us’ 
of our own country. The one 2, Coal and 
small island of Great Britain io” ore 
produces more than half as much coal as 
all of our states together; and the United 
States and Great Britain are the two leading 
coal-producing countries of the world. Fig- 
ure 280 shows the sections of Great Britain 
in which coal is found. While most of the 
coal is bituminous, that in southern Wales is 
more like our anthracite. Large numbers of 
miners in the United States are Welshmen 
who. have come from that section. . 

Iron ore is also abundant and favorably 
situated. None of the British iron ore is 


‘far from coal; and in some places the same 
shaft is used to bring both coal and iron to 
fhe surface. Limestone is also abundant 
‘and near at hand. This reminds us of the 
B onditions at Birmingham, Ala. (p. 72), 
‘which is named after Brrmincuam, Eng- 
land, because each resembles the other in 
having an abundance of coal and iron ore 
near together. “Find Birmingham in Fig- 
‘ure 280. Note the other cities near the coal 
fields. Why should large manufacturing 
ities develop here? The ,extent of the 
mining industry in the United Kingdom is 
indicated by the fact that more than half a 
illion persons are employed underground. 
Besides these minerals, various building 
stones are extensively quarried, as granite 
2 Otherim- 1 Scotland, and slate in north- 

fant mineral ern Wales. Salt is also found; 
cs ducts and there is clay of such ex- 
cellent quality for earthenware that sev- 
eral towns have become noted for their 
Ppotteries, as have Trenton and Cincinnati 
‘in the United States. 

Considering the Bhundance of coal and 
iron ore on the one hand, and of wool from the 
Bias eh millions of sheep on the other, 
Dring it is clear that Great Britain 
1. Conditions has materials for extensive 
develop toits manufacture. As in New Eng- 

mae land, the hilly sections have 
Bundant water power due to the glacier, 
and this. also. has favored manufacturing. 
Later, when the use of steam became known, 
the abundant stores of coal were of great 
importance. 

_ In the mountainous section of northern 
England, near both coal and wool, there are 
© reading hundreds of factories for the 

ds manufacture of woolen cloth. 
@ Woolen The principal center of this 

vanufacturing ++4de is LEEDS, which has the 
added advantage of water power. On the 
western side of this hilly region is Brap- 
ForD, noted for its broadcloth and worsted 
goods, and neighboring cities manufacture 
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woolen yarn, hosiery, carpets, and blankets. 
The woolen industry extends northward into 
Scotland and southward to Lercxsrer, 
where the surrounding plains produce a breed 
of sheep that yields a wool suitable for the 
manufacture of worsted yarn. 

From the spinning and weaving of wool it 
was easy to turn to the manufacture of 
cotton goods; and on the west- (a) Cotton 
ern side of the northern moun- ”¢”ufacturing 
tains we find a great cotton-manufacturing 
industry. Dampness is one of the points in 
favor of that section, for in a dry air cotton is 
in danger of becoming too brittle to spin and 
weave easily. Another reason why this work 
is best developed on the west side of the 
island is the fact that it is nearer the United 
States, from which so much of the raw cotton 
comes. 

Since the British climate will not permit 
the cultivation of cotton, it is necessary to 
import all that is used. It requires over 
two billion pounds a year to supply the 
mills. Although much cotton is now ob- 
tained from Egypt, India, and other parts 
of the British Empire, our Southern States 
still ‘supply the greatest quantity. The 
center of the cotton manufacturing is MAn- 
CHESTER. What other cities do you find 
situated near by?, 

The central portion of Great Britain, in- 
cluding southern Scotland and the two 
sides of the mountain range of northern 
England, is the seat of the greatest textile 
industry in the world. Can you name 
cities of New England which are likewise 
a Be 5 and woolen manufac- 


mn @ cities ee Britain that are most 
noted for iron and steel products are Bir- 
MINGHAM and SHEFFIELD iN () Jyon and 
England, and GutLascow in steel manufac- 
Scotland. BrrMinaHam manu- "4 
factures jewelry, watches, firearms, bicycles, 
steam engines, etc. SHEFFIELD has for cen- 
turies been noted for its cutlery, the presence 
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of grindstone quarries in the neighborhood 
being one reason for this particular industry. 
Why? Sheffield also manufactures steel rails 
and armor plates for war ships. GLasGow is 
a center for shipbuilding and for the manu- 
facture of locomotives and machinery of 
various kinds. In the smaller cities and 
towns near these places, there are similar 
works. 

Thus we see that here, as in the United 
States, coal makes possible an enormous 
manufacturing industry. There is so much 
coal in Great Britain that, in spite of the 
forest of chimneys in England and southern 
Scotland, the output of coal is more than 
sufficient to meet the demands. The raw 
materials for manufacture, however, are not 
sufficient; for all the cotton, much of the 
wool, and part of the iron ore must be im- 
ported. 

The three industries connected, with 
cotton, wool, and iron have made. Great 
Britain one of the great workshops of the 
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ufacturing; iron ranks next; and wool i 
third. 4 
What has thus far been said appl 


a striking contrast to Great = 
Contrast of — 


Britain in several respects. Ireland witht 
In the first place, it is mainly Great Britain 


tei promi- . 
nence of its © 
agriculture 


a country of farms instead 
of manufactures (Fig. 282). 
The mild climate and damp 


is in pasture. 
great numbers of cattle, sheep, and horses 


cipal ae is oats; but barley, widen pot i 
toes, and turnips are also grown. j 

Again, unlike Great Britain, Ireland is 
very barren of minerals. Build- 
ing stones, such as_ granite, : 
marble, and sandstone, are found, but there 
is very little coal or iron. 


In mining — 
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The lack of coal for domestic use is partly 
_ made up by the abundance of “turf,’’ or peat. 
Owing to the deposits of glacial drift, which 
have formed dams across the streams (Fig. 
270), the level interior is so poorly drained 
that swamps, or bogs, occupy about one 
_ twelfth of the entire surface\of the island. 
_ The water in these bogs protects the swamp 
vegetation from decay, so that such vegeta- 
tion collects until it forms a sod, which, 
’ when dug up and dried, makes 
a fairly good fuel. 
~— On account of the lack of 
fuel, most of the manufactur- 
ing in Ireland is 
| done on the east- 
ern side, where coal is easily 
obtained from England or 
Scotland. At one point the 
two islands are only thirteen 
miles apart. One of the most 
important manufacturing in- 
dustries is the making of linen. 
The Irish linens, which take 
high rank in our country, are 
made from the inner bark of 
the flax plant. Flax is grown 
in various parts of the United 
States, but mainly for the sake of the seed, 
from which linseed oil is made for use in 
mixing paints and in making varnish. In 
Ireland, however, flax is raised chiefly for its 
fiber. The damp climate there is favorable 
to its growth, and the cheap labor makes 
possible the great amount of care required in 
preparing it for the manufacture of linen. 
i —The cities most. noted for manufacturing 
re already been mentioned; namely, 
Lesps, BraprorD, Mancnzs- 
TER, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, 


: 3. In manu- 
facturing . 


1. Theirloca~ gnd Guiascow. What indus- 
_ tion, and con- . h? 
“nection with tries are developed in each? 
_ one another Tell nilene each is located. 


There are other large cities along the coast ; 
for so much manufacturing calls for an enor- 
_mous import of raw materials and food, as 
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well as the export of manufactured goods. 
These cities must, therefore, be the gateways 
to and from the island. Since Great Britain 
lies far north, between Europe and the New 
World, these shipping points are naturally 
located on the eastern, western, and southern 
sides, at those points where the best harbors 
exist, and not far from the great industrial 
centers. 

First among the coastal cities to be noted 


Fig. 282.— A country village in Ireland, surrounded by pastures and 
fields of grain. 


is LonpOoN, on the east side, with Bristo. 
opposite it on the west coast. North of 
London is Hutu, with LiverPpoot on the 
opposite side; and in southern Scotland is 
Epinpurcu, near the coast, paired with 
GLascow on the west. On the south side 
the two most important ports are SOUTHAMP- 
TON and PortsmoutTH. What are the two 
principal cities of Ireland? Locate each. 

Steamships, railway lines, and canals con- 
nect the various cities, carrying immense 
quantities of freight. In Great Britain 
and Ireland there are nearly four thou- 
sand miles of canal and over twenty-three 
thousand miles of railway. 

London, the ‘capital of the empire and the 
largest city in the world, is situated on the 
Thames River. Like many other British 
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rivers, the Thames has a wide, deep mouth, 
owing to the sinking of the land. London is 
2. London located upon its banks as far in- 
(4) Its location land as high tide allows vessels 
to go, or fifty miles from the open sea. The 
advantage of this position lies in the fact 
that, while it is in the interior of the island, 
it has direct water communication with 
foreign countries. 

New York, we know, owes its greatness 
largely to the fact that it is the gateway to 
a productive interior, with an enormous 
area; but almost any point in England 


Fic. 283. — London Bridge across the Thames, over which a stream of 
people and wagons is almost constantly passing. 


may be reached by rail from London in a 
few hours. Although Great Britain is so 
small, its population is nearly one half as 
great as that of the entire United States; 
and the port of London is the point of en- 
trance for much of its food. 

Even before the Romans came to Eng- 
land, the site of London ‘was a fortified 
camp, situated on a low hill surrounded by 
tidal marshes and mud flats. 
The Romans had a ferry at 
this point; and much later, 
over eight hundred years ago, the first 
London Bridge was built (Fig. 283). This 
gave the city a great start. Since that time, 


(2) Early his- 
tory and pres- 
ent size 
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it has grown until Greater London now in-— 
cludes over 7,000,000 persons. How does 
that compare with the number in Scotland? 
In Ireland? In New York City? : 

As in all great cities, one of the principal 
industries is manufacturing. Nearly all kinds 
of goods are made, as in New ¢g) yanufac- _ 
York, Chicago, and Philadel- turing and 
phia. However, the fact that “©” 
London lacks coal and iron near at han : 
places it at some disadvantage in manufactur- 
ing as compared with Liverpool and Glasgow. 

London is the greatest shipping point in 
the world. Its rows of piers 
extend twenty miles down the 
river, and its railways radiate 
in all directions. It is not so 
noted for its export of manu- 
factured goods as are Liverpool 
and Glasgow, which are nearer 
the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts; but it is the chief 
center for imports. For aa 
ample, nearly all the tea and 
wine used in Great Britain 
enter through London. The 
great warehouses are filled with, 
goods from all climes, such as 
flour, sugar, meat, tobacco, 
hides, and cocoanuts. — | 

London is the capital of the 
British Empire (Fig. 287), which is the name 
given to the United Kingdom (4) Importance 
and its dependencies. It is a % other waus | 
center for the publication of books and 
magazines, and is provided with noted 
picture galleries, libraries, museums, and 
magnificent buildings. 

Its wealth and trade are so exten that 
it has been the money center of the world. 
though New York, the money center of the 
United States, now rivals it. The leading 
bank, called the Bank of England, is the agent 
of the government in much of its business, 
and employs about a thousand persons. 

Southwest of London, on the coast, is 

\ 


; 


SouTHampTon, where 
a ‘ocean steamers 
rom the United States 
Be other Eng-| 9¢°? and 
Biish cities where fast# 
i \(4) In the south» trains wait 
go) England to convey 
passengers to the metropo- 
lis. Close to Southamp- 
| tonis Porrsmours, which 
_ has a great navy yard. 

_ Aimost due west of 
London, near the head 
of Bristol Channel, is 
BrisToL, which is en- 
‘gaged in the lumber 
| trade and in tobacco and 
chocolate manufacturing. 
It was formerly next to 
London in size, but Liverpool has now far 
') outstripped it. Can you suggest some reason 
_ why? Just west of Bristol is Carpirr, in 
| Wales, the chief British port for the export 
' of coal. 

ii—Knowing the occupation of the dense 
‘population in northern England, we can tell 
the principal exports of Hui 
~ and Liverpoot. What must 
they be? The former city naturally trades 
| mainly with Europe, and the latter with the 
| Americas and West Africa. 

_ Before the discovery of the New World, 
| the west side of Great Britain had little 
| commerce, and Liverpoon, therefore, had 
| little business or growth. With the settle- 
ment of America, however, the city grew 
| until it now has an immense trade with North 
and South America, and is the third city in 
% size in the United Kingdom. Many passen- 
- gers from America land at this port and go 
to London by rail. Besides its commerce, 
Liverpool is also important for its ship- 
building. Why is this a favorable place 
| for such an industry? A ship canal, about 
| thirty-five miles in length, has been built to 
a -Mancusrir, at an expense of $75,000,000. 


e (2) In the north 
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Fig. 284.— The famous Westminster Abbey in London. 


Guascow (Fig. 277), on the west side of 
the Lowlands of Scotland, is second to Lon- 
don in size among British cities. 4. Cities of 
It is a leading manufacturing Scotland 
center and shipping point, for the same rea- 
sons that Liverpool is. State these reasons. 
What must be some of its principal imports 
and exports? Why? 

EprnpurGH, unlike the other large cities 
named, is not very important either as a 
shipping point or as a manufacturing cen- 
ter. It is distinguished as the capital of 
Scotland, and as one of the most beautiful 
cities in the British Isles. In former days, 
before Glasgow developed commerce with 
America, Edinburgh was much more im- 
portant than Glasgow; for it commanded 
the entrance to the Lowlands of Scotland. 
It still has important trade, and is a noted 
educational center. The well-known Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh is situated here. Lerru, a 
short distance away, is the port for Edinburgh. 

Farther north, on the coast, are DUNDEE 
and ABERDEEN (p. 250). The former sends 
forth a number of Arctic whaling vessels 
each year, and is also engaged in the manu- 
facture of linen. 


é Fie. 285. — The city of Edinburgh. 


The principal cities of Ireland are on the 


east and south sides. Why? It is also 
5. Citiesof noted for its shipbuilding. 
Ireland 


DvBLin, the capital of Ireland, 
and the chief port for the English trade, ships 
farm and other products to England and 
Teceives manufactured goods in return. 
QUEENSTOWN has a fine harbor, and is a 
port of call for vessels bound from America 
to Great Britain. 
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Fic, 286.— A street scene in Dublin. Hany 
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While we have learned many facts about. 


the British Isles, some important questions 
are not yet fully answered. pines reasons 
For example, why does this for greatness 
little country possess more of British 

A ; Empire 
colonies (Fig. 287) than any ~~ 
other nation of the earth? Further, why 
should it have the greatest foreign trade? 
And why the greatest number of vessels 
upon the sea? 

Some of the reasons in 
answer to these questions are 
as follows: The 1, why so 
fact that Great ™any colonies 
Britain is so small — no point 
in the island being more than 
seventy miles from salt water 
—is a reason why many of 
the British have become sailors. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they have been great 
explorers. 


that, as these explorers dis- 
covered new parts of the world, 
they laid claim to them in the 
name of their mother country. 


In this way, and by war, Great 
Britain came into possession of — 


Nor is it to be wondered at 
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the Thirteen Colonies of North America, and 
of Canada, India, Australia, much of Africa, 
and many other places (Fig. 287). At present 
her territory includes about one fifth of the 
land surface of the globe, and one quarter of 
its inhabitants. 

These colonies and dependencies help to 
explain Great Britain’s enormous foreign 


2. Why so commerce; for the colonies 
great a foreign have found it more to their 
commerce 


advantage to trade with the 
mother country than with other nations, 


Fra. 288.— The House of Parliament in London, where 
the House of Lords and House of Commons meet. 


which speak a different language and have 
less understanding of them or sympathy 
with them. The colonies sell raw products 
and food stuffs to the mother country, and 
she sends to them clothing, steel goods, and 
other manufactured articles. It is largely 
the exchange of goods with these colonies 
that has made the foreign trade of Great 
Britain nearly twice that of any other na- 
tion. Next to her colonies, Great Britain’s 
greatest trade is with the United States. 
Some of the reasons why this little island 
owns more vessels than any other nation 


forced to own many ships. 
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have already appeared. In fishing, exploring, 


and making settlements, a large number of © 


ships have been needed; and 3. Why so 

many war ships have been ™42y ships 

required for the proper defense of her widely 
scattered colonies. 
large a navy is the fact that the British Isles 
are cut off from all other nations by water. 
For defense, therefore, the British must rely 


upon war ships rather than upon a standing. 


army. 

Further than this, the British are actually 
Here are over 
forty-five million people living en two small 
islands, from whose soil it is impossible to 
obtain the necessary food. ‘They must send 
ships away for their flour, meat, sugar, tea, 
coffee, etc.; and they must send abroad for 
much of their raw materials for manufacture. 
Also, in order to pay for the raw materials 
and food, their manufactured goods must 
be shipped to all parts of the world; other- 
wise such extensive manufacturing would be 
impossible. From this it is plain why a 
very large number of vessels must be em- 
ployed; and there are two reasons why the 
British, rather than other nations, should 
own them. In the first place, such trade is 
profitable; and secondly, when they own 
their own vessels, they can send them where 
and when they will, and are, therefore, in- 
dependent in case of war. 

These facts, coupled with the remarkable 
energy of the British, are the principal 
reasons why the United Kingdom greatly 
surpasses all other nations in number of 
war ships and merchant vessels. 

The government of the United Kingdom 


Another reason for so | 


* 


: 


is a_ limited monarchy, the Goseeentol 
present ruler being King of the United. 
George V. We know that Kingdom 


in the United States our general laws are 
made at Washington by a Congress com- 
posed of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the United Kingdom the 
law-making body, which corresponds to our 
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Congress, is called Parliament. It is like- 
wise composed of two bodies, the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. 

The House of Lords is made up of members 
of the nobility, or men with inherited titles, 
who are not elected by the people. The 
House of Commons, whose members are elected 
by popular vote, is the more important. 
Through them the people are able to make 
their own laws, and the government is there- 
fore one that allows great freedom. 

_ The sovereign corresponds to our President ; 
but the execution of laws is really in charge of 
a Cabinet, composed of a Prime M inister and 
several other Ministers, who are responsible 
to the House of Commons for their actions. 
Tf the Ministers lose the support of the House, 
they are obliged to resign; and then others 
are appointed who will carry out the wishes 


of the people. 
{ t a 
1. ‘What remarkable facts can you state about 


the position, size, and importance of these islands ? 
2. How does the character of the in- 
habitants help to explain the impor- 
tance of the islands? 3. How is the 
importance of the islands also partly explained by 
the prevailing winds? 4. By the character of the 
surface of the land? 5. By the irregular coast line? 
‘6. By the natural resources? 7. Tell about the 
‘raising of live stock on these islands. 8. What are 
‘the other leading farm products? 9. Of what im- 
‘portance is fishing? 10. What important minerals 
are found? 11. What conditions greatly favor 
manufacturing? 12. What can you tell about the 
woolen manufacturing? 13. Cotton manufactur- 
ing? 14. Iron and steel manufacturing? 16. How 
does Ireland compare with Great Britain in promi- 
nence of agriculture? What are the farm products 
of Ireland? 16. How does Ireland contrast with 
Great Britain in mining? @ In manufacturing? 
18. What about the population. of Ireland? 
19. Name and locate the principal cities of the British 
sles. 20. Tell further about the location of London. 
21. Its early history and present size. 22. Its 
manufacturing and commerce. 23. Its importance 
‘in other ways. 24. Locate and state the important 
‘facts about other cities in the south of England. 
25. Inthenorth. 26. Tell about the leading cities of 
Scotland. 27. Of Ireland. 28. How has the Brit- 
ish Empire come to have so many colenies? 29. So 
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great a foreign commerce? 30. So great a navy 
and so many merchant vessels? 31. Describe the 
government of the British Isles. 


-{--1. Make a sketch map of Great Britain, showing 
the position of the highlands and lowlands, principal 


rivers and cities. 2. Considering 
the prevailing winds, which side of 
the great cities must be most: free from smoke? 
3. Why are sheep able to eat shorter grass than 
cattle? 4. Make a list of goods manufactured 
from flax, and place samples in the school cabinet. 
5. Write a short paper telling in what ways the 
people of the British Isles and the United States 
depend on one another. 6. State ways in which 
New England and Great Britain resemble each other. 
7. What names of British cities have you met in 
your study of the United States? In what portion 
of the United States are they? 8. Read in George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner” a description of old-fashioned 
manufacturing by hand looms. 9. Read in “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,”’ an account of the introduction 
of steam into the factories. 10. What books writ- 
ten by Englishmen have you read? 11. What early. 
English explorers took part in the exploration of ; 
North America? 


Suggestions 


Ses 


Ill. Tue NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND 
Luxempure (Fig. 296) 


1. Compare the area of The Netherlands with 
that of Belgium (p. 262); with that of Great Britain. 
2. Compare the coast lines of The 
Netherlands and Belgium. 3. What 
large river crosses The Netherlands? Through what 
countries does it flow? 4. What countries border 
The Netherlands? 5. Belgium? 6. Make an out- 
line map of these two countries. 


Map study 


1. The Netherlands (Holland) 


Figure 289 shows The Netherlands to be a 
peculiar country. The greater portion is 
very low, and some parts are Surface 
as much as fifteen feet below features 
sea level. In fact, if protection against sea 
and river were not provided, about one half 
of the surface would be under water at least 
a part of the time. This explains why the 
country, sometimes called Holland, is more 
commonly known as The Netherlands, mean- 
ing the low country. 

The Rhine has brought much of the soil; 
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some of it, no doubt, all the way from the | area of The Netherlands, and now a scheme 
Alps. A large part of the country is, in | is projected by which the Zuider Zee is to’ 


Sea leas than 20 feet deep 
Below Sea levet 
eas than 35 feet above Sea level 


ey Over 35 feet 


WILLIAMS ENG, CO., N.Y. 


be reclaimed. 
-The first step in reclaiming a section of land 
_is to build dikes around it. Then the water 
is pumped from the inclosure and emptied 
into the rivers, or into the sea. Windmills 
were formerly the only means for such pump- 
ing, and many are still in use (Fig. 290); but 
now many steam pumps are also used. ‘These 
pumps must be worked all the time in order 
to keep out the rain water, as well as that 
which soaks through the soil. 
It might seem that a country so small as 
this, and with such a surface, could not 
support a large -population. jumper and 
Nevertheless, The Netherlands character of | 
has about two thirds as many ¢ People 


Fic. 289. — Map to show the portion of The Netherlands inhabitants as the remarkably productive ‘ 


that is below sea level. 


state of New York, which is four times as’ 
large. They are a very prosperous people, 


fact, a delta of sand and clay built by the | too. . 3 
Rhine. It is so low and level that, over Agriculture is the principal industry of the 


much of the surface, the only notable 
elevations are either sand dunes, 
thrown up by the wind, or glacial 
moraines of sand and gravel. In 
Figure 270 notice how far the ice 
sheet advanced in this section. Hard 
rocks are found only in the extreme 
eastern and southeastern parts, where 
the highest point is a little over a 
thousand feet above the sea. 

As the population increased, and 
there was need for more land, it was 
How the low. found possible by build- 
land has been ing embankments, called 
reclaimed dikes, to keep the high 
tides and rivers from overflowing the 
salt marshes and flood plains. The 
people have even undertaken the 
difficult task of reclaiming the shallow 
sea bottom itself. Such drainage 
began in the twelfth century and 
has continued until the present day. 
It has already about doubled the 


. 


Fic. 290.— A Dutch windmill, used for pumping ‘the water cas ; 
the lowlands ‘behind the dikes. y 


- water power ; 
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Fig. 291.— Cattle feeding in the rich pastures of Holland. <A typical Dutch scene.- 


Kingdom: The leading farm products are 
grains, such as rye, oats, wheat, barley, and 
buckwheat. Potatoes, sugar 
beets, beans, peas, and flax are 
also grown. There are many gardens, in- 
cluding flower gardens where bulbs are raised. 


Agriculture 


~The Dutch raise such excellent bulbs that 


they are sold all over the world. 

More land is devoted to pasture (Fig. 
291) than to all these crops. This is partly 
because much of the higher land is too 
sandy for cultivation, and partly because 
the moisture in the lowlands aids in the 
growth of excellent grass. Cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and horses are raised in great 
numbers; and quantities of butter and 


cheese are. made. 
Both the Zuider Zee and the North Sea, 


So i fish;-and this fact has made 
fishing an impertant Dutch industry. 

In so level a country there can be little 
and little mineral wealth is 
Mining and _ to be expected in a land made 
manufacturing up of soft clays and sands. A 
poor grade of iron ore is found in the bogs, 
and a little coal is mined in the extreme 


southeast. 
a4 . 


near at hand, contain many food 


Under the circumstances, one might not 
expect much manufacturing. Fortunately, 
however, there is an abundance of coal near 
by in Belgium, Germany, and Ingland. 
And, since the Dutch people require quan- 
tities of cloth, shoes, machinery, ete., they 
import both coal and some of the raw mate- 
rials in order to manufacture for themselves. 

Commerce is highly developed for several 
reasons. In the first place, the ditches, built 
for the purpose of drainage, are Se a 
also useful as canals; and these, extensive 
together with the rivers, make commerce 
transportation by water very 1.. Easy trans- 
easy to all sections of the coun- pers 
try. Furthermore, the flat-topped dikes 
make excellent wagon roads; and the level 
nature of the land renders the building of 
railways a simple matter. 

A second reason for the importance of 
commerce is the position of Holland. This 
country lies directly in the path 2. Position 
of entrance to northern Europe; °f Holland 
and it is crossed by the Rhine River, which is 
navigable for a long distance through Ger- 
many. Therefore, much of the American 
and British trade with central Europe is 
carried on through Holland. 
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The Dutch colonies (Fig. 327) furnish a 
third reason for the extensive commerce. 
Since the very earliest times the 
Dutch have been in close con- 
_tact with the salt water. Not only have they 
battled with the sea in reclaiming their land ; 
but to visit some of their near neighbors 
they have been obliged to go by boat. The 
men have, therefore, become expert sailors; 
and when discoveries of new lands were 
being made, the Dutch sailors naturally 
took part. This, of course, was followed 
by the founding of colonies in distant lands. 


3. Its colonies 


Fig. 292.— A view in the hilly southern portion of Belgium, 


The attempt of the Dutch to colonize our 
Hudson Valley was stopped by the Eng- 
lish; but Holland retains possession of 
other important regions. Of these, Dutch 
Guiana in South America has already been 
mentioned (p. 229); but the most im- 
portant Dutch colonies are Java and sev- 
eral other East India islands (Fig. 327). 
The manufacture of raw products obtained 
from the colonies forms one of the principal 
industries of the coast cities. 

AMSTERDAM and RoTTERDAM are the two 
principal cities. The former, 
the largest city in The Nether- 
iands, is about the size of Baltimore. 


Cities 


interior of the continent. 


EUROPE 


It is connected with the ocean by canal, and 
is noted for its university and museums, as 
well as for its shipping, manufacturing, and 
diamond cutting. ‘The rulers of Holland are 
crowned at Amsterdam, although the royal 
family resides at Taz Hacux, where the 
government buildings are situated. 

RorrerDAM, next to Amsterdam in size, 
is the chief seaport of the Netherlands. Its 
location, near the mouth of the Rhine, makes 
it one of the principal ports for entrance to the 
This explains 
why Rotterdam is the European terminus for 
some of the important steam- 
ship lines from New York and 
other parts | of the world. 

ts 

2. Belgium (Fig. 296) 


In much of Belgium the 
surface of the land reminds 
us. of Holland. Comparison of 
The country iS surface with 
low and flat in that of 
the northern and Mean 

western parts, but gradually 
rises, and grows more rolling 


There is much more of this 
hilly land in Belgium, and the 
highest point (2230 feet) 
more than twice that in The Netherlands. 

Although Belgium is even smaller than 
Holland, its population is much larger, or 
over seven million. How does Number and 
that compare with the popula- character of 
tion of New York State? Little the people 
Belgium is, in fact, the most densely popu- 
lated country on the earth. 

More than half the inhabitants are en- 


gaged in agriculture, the chief products, 


besides live stock, being grain, 
flax, hemp, fruit, and sugar. 
beets. Among the farm animals, the Flemish 
horses are especially noted for their great 
size and strength. 


Agriculture 


toward the south and east. 
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The Delvian method of farming forms a 


_ striking contrast to that in the United States. 
Instead of farms with from one hundred to 


several thousand acres, as in our country, the 


_ Belgian farms usually contain not more than 


two or three acres. To a large extent, 


_ spading takes the place of plowing; and such 


hand labor, guided by the experience of 
many generations, secures large crops of the 
best quality. In spite of such careful cultiva- 
tion of the soil, however, there are so many 
people in Belgium that much food has to be 
imported. 

Quite different from the level northern 
plain, close set with farms and towns, is the 
Mining and hilly region of the southern 
manufacturing angle, covered with forests. 
The weathering of ages, which has worn 
these mountains so low, has brought to 
light valuable mineral deposits, especially 
coal and iron ore. As in England, these 
two minerals occur near together. Lead, 
zine, and silver are also found here; and 
there is much quarrying of marble and 


_ other building stones. 


Belgium, therefore, possesses advantages 
for agriculture similar to those of Holland, 
while the minerals give far greater oppor- 


_ tunity for manufacturing. These facts help 
to explain why the population is so dense. 


More than one hundred thousand men are 
engaged in mining, and coal and coke are 


among the leading exports of the kingdom. 


The northwest slope of the hilly region 
is one of the world’s busiest industrial regions. 


_ As in England, the three most important 
_ kinds of manufacturing are cotton, wool, 


and iron and steel. Linen and glass are also 


made. The country is so smiall, and there 
_ are so many waterways and railways, that 
_ coal is transported cheaply to all sections. 
_ Manufacturing, therefore, is well ‘distributed 
over the kingdom, although coal is found only 
_ in the south. 


_ By its position Belgium secures many of 


the advantages that Holland enjoys; that 
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is, it is a gateway to and from the interior 
of Europe. To be sure, its coast line is 
only about forty miles in length 
and the water there is shallow; 
but Antwerp has an excellent harbor on the 
broad lower course of the small Scheldt River. 

BrussELs, the capital and largest city, is 
situated in the heart of the kingdom. The 
name Brussels carpets suggests 
one of its industries; but car- 
riage and lace making are at present among 


Commerce 


Cities 


Fig. 293.— A Belgian woman working at the spin- 


ning wheel. There is much of this hand work 


in Belgium. 


its most important kinds of manufacture. 
Brussels is an educational as well as a politi- 
cal and commercial center, having numerous 
picture galleries, museums, and schools. 

ANTWERP, next in size, is some distance 
inland on the navigable Scheldt River. 
Some of the great steamship lines from New 
York have their European terminus here, 
and the port is one of the most important 
in Europe. The leading kinds of manufac- 
turing are sugar refining, distilling, lace- 
making, and shipbuilding. 


Many other cities and towns are important 
manufacturing centers. The largest are 
Liscr, the “Birmingham of Belgium,” en- 
gaged in the manufacture of firearms, cutlery, 
glass, and various kinds of machinery; and 
GHENT (Fig. 294), noted for linen and cotton 
goods, and for machinery.. 3 


4g. Luxemburg 


On the southeastern border of Belgium is 
the small duchy of Luxemburg, governed by 
an hereditary grand duchess and a Parlia- 
ment. Like Belgium, by agreement of the 
Great Powers of Europe, it is neutral territory. 
Agriculture, iron mining, and manufacturing 
are the principal industries. 


‘The Netherlands. 1. Describe the surface of Hol- 
land. 2. How has the lowland been 
reclaimed? 3. What can you say 
of the number and character of the 


Review 
Questions 


EUROPE 
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Fic. 294.— Some of the quaint houses of Ghent facing one of the canals on the low plain of northern Belgium. . 


people? 4. Tell what you can about the agriculture ; 
about fishing. .5. About mining. 6. Account for 
the importance of manufacturing. 7. What reasons 
can you give for the extensive commerce of Holland? 
8. Name and locate the principal cities. 

Belgium. 9. Compare the surface of Belgium 
with that of Holland. 10. What about the number 
and character of the Belgian people? What kind 
of government have they now? 11. What is the 
condition of agriculture? 12. Of mining and manu- 
facturing? 13. Of commerce? 14. Locate and 
state important facts about the cities. 15. Tell 
about Luxemburg. ; 

The Netherlands. 1. Why are the winds likely 
to blow with special force-and regularity across 
Holland? 2. Why is this fact of special value to 
the Dutch? 3. Find out more about the flower 
gardens of the Dutch. 4. Have you wee 
seen any Dutch pottery, especially Suggentions 
Delft wares? 5. Find out why the Pilgrims did 
not remain in Holland instead of coming to America. 
6. Why should not Rotterdam be as large a city 
as New York? 7. Find out about the Peace Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907 at The Hague. 8. What 
reasons are there for selecting a small country like 


Athlon FRANCE i 
Pity Sal of ¢ 
ee conference, and for making While the inhabitants were thus partly 


treaties between nations which have been at war? 

Belgium. 9. There are greater extremes of tem- 
perature in Belgium than in England. Why? 
10. Find out some facts about the battle of Waterloo. 
11. Give several reasons for spading instead of 
plowing land. 12. Examine a piece of lace. From 
what material is lace made, and how is the work done? 
13. Towns in Belgium are often known by two names. 
Why? 14. Figure out the number of persons per 
square mile (See Appendix, p. 390) in Belgium and 
compare it with the number in New York, or in your 


own state. —- 


IV. FRANCE 


1. France is the nearest country to the British 
Isles. Estimate the distance between the two. 

oie 2. Compare the two countries as to 
map mindy area. 3. As to population. 4. What 
countries border France? 5. What waters? 6. In 
what respects is its position favorable to commerce? 
7. What do you observe about the general direction 
of the rivers? Name them. Locate the island of 
Corsica, which belongs to France. 


The early inhabitants of France, called 
Gauls, were conquered by the 
Romans, who gave them their 
language and many of their 
customs. 

After the fall of Rome, 
France was divided into in- 
dependent kingdoms, which 
were often at war with one 
another or with neighboring 
countries. The natural bound- 
aries of France have, however, 
tended to bring these kingdoms 
together; for the country is 
inclosed on two sides by the 
sea, and elsewhere, in large 
part, by mountains. Notice 
how completely the Pyrenees 
separate France and Spain; 
and what a barrier the lofty 
Alps form along the Italian 
and Swiss borders. Even north 
of the Alps, a part of the 
boundary is formed by high- 
lands (Fig. 273). 


People and 
government 


protected from invasion, there were few 
barriers within France itself to keep the 
people of different sections apart. It was 
not difficult, therefore, to bring the several 
kingdoms under one rule. 

Monaco in the southeast, and Andorra in 
the Pyrenees, are the only exceptions. The 
principality of Monaco, only eight square 
miles in area, is a noted winter resort because 
of its fine climate. 

France has changed its form of govern- 
ment several times. For a long time it was 
a monarchy, and over a century ago it be- 
came a republic; but this did not continue 
long, for Napoleon Bonaparte became so 
powerful that he was made emperor. There 
have been other changes since then, the last 
one being in 1871, when the republican form 
of government was again established. 

As we have seen, the chief highlands of 
France are in the south and 

Surface fea- 
southeast. Among these the tures and 
loftiest are the Alps, whose rainfall 


Fic. 295.—A road across the rugged Pyrenees which lie between France 
and Spain. 
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is favorable to commerce as 


three fourths of France is a 
plain, sloping westward from 


across the plain to the Atlantic. 
Thus navigation is possible far 


How does the 


if Pah ftnenee of the ocean. 


FRANCE 


highest peak, Mont Blanc 
(15,781 feet), is in France. 
Since there are no mountains in 
the western part of the country, 
the west winds are able to bear 
vapor to all parts of France, thus 
supplying all sections with, an 
abundanceofrain foragriculture. 
The position of the highlands 
Fully 


well as to farming. 


the low central plateau. All 
but one of the large rivers rise 
in this plateau, and flow gently 


into the country. Locate and 
name the four largest rivers. 
Rhone differ 
from the other three? 

As might be expected, the summers are 
warmer than in England, since France lies 
almost entirely south of that 
country, and is less under -the 
The southeastern 


- Temperature 


Fre. 298. — Pils of We ote cocoons ready to be 
‘unwound. 


Fie. 297.— A view in Nice showing the semi-tropical foliage of 


southern France. 


section, although it lies as far north as Bos- 
ton, has a semi-tropical climate (Fig. 297). 
This is because of the warm Mediterranean 
waters, and the protection from cold north 
winds afforded by the mountains (pp. 244 
and 265). 

With so favorable a climate, and so much 
level land, France has naturally become a 
farming country. Nearly half Agriculture 
the people are engaged in agri- 1. Crops 
culture. The same grains are raised as in 
England. What are they (p. 249)? Wheat 
is the most important, and more of this grain 
is produced than in any other European 
country excepting Russia. Yet France raises 
only about half as much wheat as the United 
States, and not nearly enough for the needs 
of her people. 

Grapes, not important in the British Isles, 
thrive in the warmer climate of central and 
southern France. This fruit is the most 
valuable of all French crops, and more 
grapes are grown in France than in any 
other country except Italy. In the Rhone 
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Valley, and on the warm Mediterranean 
coast, there are groves of olive, orange, and 
mulberry trees. The leaves of the latter 
furnish food for the silkworm (Fig. 298). 

As in England and other countries, the 
highlands are unsuited to cultivation, and are 
in large part given over to graz- 
ing. As in England, too, there 
are broad tracts of lowland that are used for 
pasture. These facts explain why there are 
more than fourteen million cattle and eighteen 
million sheep in France. 

France is inferior to the British Isles in 
mineral products. Coal is the most valu- 
able mineral; but while Great 
Britain, after supplying — her 
many factories, has a large amount of coal 
left for export, France has to import some. 
The principal coal beds lie close to Belgium. 
They are, in fact, a continuation of the coal 
deposits of that country. Small coal beds 
are found at other points, as near St. ETIENNE. 

A small quantity of iron is produced, 
mainly in the northeast near the coal fields. 
Fine clays for porcelain are found in central 
France, and building stones are quarried in 
many places. 

In spite of the limited supply of fuel, 
France is a great manufacturing nation. 


2. Live stock 


Mining 


Reanseactar. “Oe ranks fifth in the production 
ing of silk, second in the produc- 
1. Why very tion of wine, and there is ex- 
extensive 


tensive manufacturing of metal, 
cotton, and woolen goods. One reason for 
these manufactures is the fact that coal is 
easily obtained, either in France or from Bel- 
gium, Germany, and England. 

Another reason is found in the nature of the 
people themselves. Frenchmen have a pecul- 
iar appreciation of what is graceful, delicate, 
and elegant. This is illustrated by the fact 
that so many of our fashions in dress come 
from France; and a gown, a pair of gloves, 
or a hat from Paris is expected to be a trifle 
more desirable than one bought elsewhere. 
On this account the French have given much 
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attention to the manufacturing of the finer 
kinds of goods. Thus their artistic taste has 
had great influence upon both the kind and 
amount of their manufacturing. 

The northern part of France, including 
Lititz, Rovuparx, and Reis, as well as 
cities near the mouth of the 

2. Leading 
Seine, is the section especially kinds 
noted for the woolen industry. (1) Woolen and 
Here coal is most easily ob- ae. 

0 

tained; and large numbers o 
sheep are raised on the hills and plains 
near by, while foreign wool from Argentina 
and Australia is easily imported at Havre 
and at the Belgian port of Antwerp. Re- 
membering that the hosiery, carpets, under- 
clothing, and other goods are of high grade, 
and such as wealthy people wish, we see that 
this location, between the two wealthiest 
capitals of the world, is especially favorable. 
Next to silk goods, woolen cloths form the 
most important French on to Great 
Britain. 

There is also much cotton manufacturing 
near the coal fields of northern France. An 
important reason for such work in this sec- 
tion is the ease with which American cotton 
may be imported; and this explains why 
RoveEn, on the Seine, is a center for cotton 
goods. There are cotton factories in east- 
ern France, also, where water power is used 
instead of steam power. Why should you 
expect water power in that section? 

Because the climate and soil of the Rhone 
Valley are favorable to the growth of the 
mulberry tree, and because coal @) sitk manu- 
mines are near by, this section facturing 
is a great silk-manufacturing region. Lyon 
is the center, but Sr. Ermenne and Paris 
are also noted for this industry. Some of 
this manufacturing is done in large facto- 
ries, some in the homes of the workmen_ 
where hand and foot poe are used in 
place of steam. 

The extensive cultivation of grapes has 
been mentioned. Great quantities of grapes 


-- in Great Britain. 
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are made into wine for export or for use 
in France. In that country nearly every 
(3) Other one drinks wine at his meals, 
manufacturing or wine mixed with water. 

The manufacture of steel goods is impor- 
tant in some places, but to no such extent as 
Other kinds of manufac- 
turing are mentioned under the cities. 
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Saone also, and with the Rhine in Germany. 
Furthermore, Paris is situated on the main 
trade route from the Mediterranean to north- 
ern and central France, which follows the 
Rhone, the Saone, and the Seine. Finally, 
Paris is located in the midst of the most fertile 
portion of the country, and not very far from 
several other densely populated countries. 


Fic. 299. — A view in Paris showing the broad streets and parks. 


isis the capital of France, is the largest 
tity on the continent of Europe, and the 


Principal third largest in the world. It 
cities numbers more than 2,840,000 
1. Paris inhabitants. 


Paris is situated on the Seine at a point 
where there is a small island in the river. 
(1) Importance This island was once a good 
_ of tts location place for defense, and also 
an important aid in bridging the river. 
The location is especially favorable to the 
growth of a large city, for several reasons. 
The Seine, having a slower current than the 
Rhone, and being less subject to overflows 


than the Loire, is more easily navigable than. 


any other river in France. Its upper tribu- 
taries, too, bring Paris into close touch with 
eastern France; and, by the aid of canals, 
there is water connection with the Loire and 


For all these reasons it has always been the 
prineipal French city. 

Reference has already been made to the 
artistic taste of the French. Napoleon and 
other rulers collected art treas- (9) 4 impor- 
ures from various nations, and tance as an art 
founded museums and schools ““” 
which have made Paris famous. This ex- 
plains why large numbers of Americans go to 
Paris every year to study art. 

Like other great cities, Paris has many 
manufacturing industries. The superior 
taste of the Parisians has led them to pay 
especial attention to the manu- (8) Its manu- 
facture of articles which com- /2#ures 
bine usefulness with beauty, such as jewelry, 
furniture, gloves, and fashionable shoes. 
The Sévres porcelain is made in the suburbs 
of Paris; and both this and the Limoges 
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ware, manufactured at LimoGEs, are cele- 
brated for their beauty. 

Although so far inland, Paris ships more 
goods by water than any other French city. 
(4) Itscom- The extensive system of canals, 
merce by which the country is crossed 
in all directions, has already been mentioned 
(p. 269). Vast sums have been spent in 
dredging the lower Seine, so that the depth of 
water between Rouen and Paris now exceeds 
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fee from Brazil, and in wheat and other 
materials from the United “States. Farther 
to the northeast is BouLoene, 2 '‘onueas 
where some of the American (1) Hatire, 
steamships stop; and not far Boulogne, and 
distant is Caats, the nearest © 
port to England, where boats cross the 
Strait of Dover to England. 

BorpDEAUX, on the Garonne River (Fig. 


300), in the midst of a fertile grape-raising 


Fia. 300.— A part of Bordeaux and the Garonne River. 
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ten feet. Small vessels can proceed directly 
to Paris; but larger ships transfer their goods 
to trains, or smaller boats, at Havre and 
RoveEn. Railway transportation is also well 
provided for, since the chief railways of France 
radiate in all directions from Paris. Alto- 
gether, therefore, Paris is the political, 
artistic, manufacturing, and commercial cen- 
ter of France. 

Havre, which is almost as busy a port 
as Marseille, has an extensive trade in cof- 


*, 


district, is the chief port for the export of 
French wines. Locate the @) Bordeaux 
cities previously named (pp. #4 Lyon 
268 and 269), and tell for what each is im- 
portant. 
of the silk industry of France. 
The leading seaport of France on the 
Mediterranean is Marseruue, located near 
the mouth of the Rhone. The 
delta of the Rhone is too marshy 
for a city, and Marseille occupies the nearest 


(3) Marseille 


Note especially Lyon, the center 


point where there is a good harbor and high 
ground. For many centuries the Rhone 
Valley was the principal gateway from the 
Mediterranean to central Europe, and it is 


near the mouth of the Rhone River. One 
route leads to the Seine Valley, and thence to 
Paris (p. 269), northern France, and Belgium. 
Another ancient route of travel enters Switzer- 
land past Lake Geneva, out of which the 
Rhone flows; and still a third route leads, 
through an opening in the mountains, into 
the Rhine Valley and Germany. 

On the other hand, France has taken a 
leading part in the exploration and settle- 
ment of new lands. You will 
remember that the French for- 
merly had extensive possessions in North 
America. Where were they? Where are 
her present colonies in the New World 
(Fig. 327) ? 

In Asia, France holds a part of Indo-China 
and a very small bit of India; and she owns 
__ humerous islands in different portions of the 
world (Fig. 327). Her most important col- 
onies at present are in Africa, as follows: 
(1) Algeria and Tunis, across the Mediter- 
ranean; (2) a vast area south of these coun- 
tries, including a large part of the Sahara 
Desert, the Sudan, the upper Niger, and the 
country north of the Congo River; and (3) the 
large island of Madagascar, east of southern 
= ‘Africa. 


a French 
colonies 
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1. What can you tell about the people and goy- 
ernment of France? 2. Locate Monaco and Andorra. 
3. Describe the surface of France ; 
the climate. 4. What about agri- 
_ eulture there? 5. Mining? 6. Why 
is manufacturing extensive, in spite of lack of fuel? 
. Tell about the woolen and cotton manufacturing. 
“8. Silk manufacturing. 9. Other manufacturing. 
4 10. Explain the importance of the location of Paris. 
11. Show how Paris is important as an art center. 
12. As a.manufacturing center. 13. What about 
its commerce? 14. Locate and state the important 
facts about other cities in France. 15. Name and 
locate the principal colonies of France. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


natural, therefore, that a city should grow 
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1. What is the name of the president of France? 
2. Give reasons why one river, such as the Loire, 
might be much more subject to over- 
flows than another, such as the 
Seine. 3. Examine Figure 270 to see if the glacier 
reached into any part of France during the Glacial 
Period. 4. Raise a silkworm from the egg. 5. Ex- 
amine a cocoon, and see if you can unravel some of 
its thread. 6. Also unravel a piece of silk goods 
and examine the threads. 7. What influence have 
the railway tunnels through the Alps probably had 
upon the commerce of Marseille? 8. The Suez 
Canal? Why? 9. Draw an outline of France, 
with the principal mountains, rivers, and cities. 


Suggestions 


V. SPAIN AND PortuaatL (Fig. 296) 


1. What cities in the New World are in about 
the same latitude as Madrid (Fig. 296)? 2. Com- 
pare the area of the Spanish Penin- 
sula with that of France (Appendix, 
p. 390). 3. Compare the populations (Appendix, p. 
390). 4. Compare the directions taken by the rivers 
(Fig. 272). 5. Judging from the map (Fig. 296), 
what about the probable number of good harbors? 
6. What has been stated about the temperature and 
rainfall in Spain? 7. What islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea belong to Spain? 


Map study 


Many of the important facts about Spain 
and Portugal are explained by the elevation 
of the land. On the northern The highlands 
boundary stand the Pyrenees 1. Their extent 


(Fig. 295), continued on the west by the Can- 


tabrian Mountains, while in the extreme 
south are the lofty Sierra Nevada ranges 
(Fig. 272). Between these two mountain 
systems is a broad plateau, two or three 
thousand feet above sea level, broken by 
numerous short mountain ranges (Fig. 273). 

In the Ebro Valley on the northeast, and 
the Guadalquivir (meaning Great River) 
Valley on the southwest, there are lowlands. 
Point to these rivers on the map (Fig. 296). 
The only other extensive lowland is a narrow 
strip near the sea, which reaches most of the 
distance around the peninsula. A very large 
portion of the surface, therefore, is made up 
of plateaus and mountains. 

The highlands have an important in- 
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Fre. 301. — A village on the plateau of Spain. 


fluence on the climate. Owing to the 
elevation of the land, the interior has cold 
2. Their influ. Winters, though the summers 
ence on climate are hot; and because of the 
fringe of mountains, the rainfall is light 
everywhere except near the northwestern 
coast. Here the ocean winds lose their 
moisture in rising over the slopes, and thus 
cause abundant rainfall (Fig. 275). The 
southern portion of Spain, like Southern 
California, is in the horse latitudes (p. 197) ; 
and here the climate is so arid that irrigation 
is necessary for agriculture. 

The position of the Spanish Peninsula, 
between the two busiest seas of 
the world, and be- 
tween Africa and 
central Europe, sug- 
gests that it might be a natural 
route for commerce between the 
two continents. But the high- 
lands separate, rather than unite, 
these regions, so that the Spanish 
Peninsula has never been a great 
thoroughfare for the transporta- 
tion of goods. 

In one respect the elevation of 
the land is an advantage because 
it causes great variety of climate, 


3. Their influ- 
ence on com- 
merce 
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and hence many kinds of farm 
products. What countries of 
South | America Agriculture 
does this con- 1. Grazing 
dition call to mind? 

In such a country we may 
expect grazing in the uplands 
and along the mountains; and 
Spain is, in fact, noted for the 
excellent grade of its sheep and 
mules. There are also many 
cattle, especially in the rainy 
northwest; but the fact that 
so much of the country is arid 
explains why there are many 
more sheep and goats than 
cattle. The sheep often wander 
about in large flocks, sometimes as many as 
ten thousand together, under the care of a 
number of shepherds and their dogs. In 
summer they feed among the mountains, but 
in winter they are driven down to the more 
protected lowlands for shelter. 

Wheat is the most common farm crop 
in Spain, since it requires little rain; but 
many of the farmers are so 
unprogressive that less wheat 
is raised than might be. In many of the 
valleys, where irrigation is possible, and on 
the lowlands along the coast, the farmers are 
more progressive and prosperous. Barley, 


2. Farming 


Fic. 302.— A Spanish peasant bringing vegetables to market in his 
donkey cart. 
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rye, and corn are grown, in addition to 
_ wheat, and these are among the staple foods 
_ of the people. Quantities of grapes are 
also raised in Spain and Portugal; and in 
the southern part of the peninsula the bark 
of the cork oak is a source of income to 
’ both countries. 
The arid southeastern coast is wonderfully 
_ productive. One reason for this is the warm 
_ climate, due to the Mediterranean ; another is 
the number of mountain streams, which, 
though useless for navigation, are very valu- 
able for irrigation. Some of the products of 
_ this section, besides wheat and corn, are cotton, 
_ grapes, olives, figs, dates, oranges, lemons, 
and rice. Several crops of some products 
_ may be raised in a year. 
_ The Spanish Peninsula is remarkably rich 
in minerals, lead, silver, copper, and quick- 
Bs silver, or mercury, being among 
ae ead the most important. Spain 
_ produces more quicksilver than any other 
- country, and is exceeded only by the United 
States in the output of copper and lead. 
Coal and iron ore are also found-in several 
_ parts of the peninsula, but the coal is of no 
' great value. The iron, which is mainly found 
on the northern slope of the Cantabrian 
~ Mountains, occurs in large beds, and is very 
' valuable. 
In mining, as in other industries, the un- 
progressive character of the people prevents 
- proper development of the resources. Much 
of the benefit from the mines is due to the 
_ capital and enterprise of foreigners rather 
_ than to the Spaniards. 
From what has been said above, it is 
_ plain that manufacturing does not flourish. 
Manufactur- This fact is all the more evi- 
ing dent when we consider that 
more than two thirds of the Spaniards and 
three fourths of the Portuguese cannot read. 
_ A nation so backward can hardly be expected 
, to have developed extensive manufacturing. 
Thus, although they have some coal and 
- could easily import more, much of their iron 
ie a 
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ore is shipped to the coal fields of Great 
Britain instead of being smelted at home. 
In some places, however, as will be seen in 
our study of the cities, there is extensive 
manufacturing. 

Manrip, the capital and metropolis of 
Spain, has over a half million inhabitants; 
but unlike most other large Principal 
cities so far studied, it is not “ities of 
an important manufacturing oe did’ana 
center. The reasons for 
size are its central location, and the fact 
that it is the seat of the government. All 
the principal railway lines crossing the pen- 
insula, to connect the coastal cities, con- 
verge at this point. 

Another place of note among the high- 
lands of Spain is Granapa, the last strong- 
hold of the Moors, who invaded 
Spain, from Africa, centuries 
ago. To this point among the mountains, 
at the crossing of the best routes of travel, 
from east to west, and from north to south, 
the Moorish people withdrew. Here they 
were able to hold out against the Spaniards 
for two hundred years, and the city grew 
to a population of four hundred thousand. 
At present, Granada contains less than one 
fifth as many inhabitants, and its principal 
attraction is the Moorish palace, or Alham- 
bra (Fig. 303), one of the finest examples 
of Moorish architecture. 

_On the/lowlands west of Granada are 
SEVILLE and Capiz, both flourishing cities 
in former days, when vast -stores of plunder 
were brought from Spanish colonies in the 
New World. Capiz is now a fortified naval 
harbor; “and SEVILLE is Tre- 3 Other cities 
covering some of her former in southern 

. ° Spain 
commercial importance. It ~” 
has some manufacturing, especially of to-. 
bacco; and in one factory about five thou- 
sand women are employed in making cigars 
and cigarettes. 
which has one of the warmest 


.. een 
climates in Europe, is engaged in the ship- 


its vicinity 


2. Granada 
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Fig. 303. — The Court of Lions in the Alhambra. 


ment of wine, raisins, and grapes. Of what 
grape does the name remind you? 
Gibraltar, a steep hill, with bold cliffs ris- 
ing on nearly all sides, and with a town at its 
base, has belonged to England since 1704. 
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This hill of solid rock (Fig. 304) is, perhaps, 
the strongest fortification in the world, and 
guards the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Why should 
the English especially want such a stronghold 
here? 

On the whole, Spain is poorly provided 
with harbors; and while the majority of 
the people dwell near the coast, 5. Principal 
they take a small share in seaports 
foreign commerce. BARCELONA and Va- 
LENcIA are the leading seaports. BaRcr- 
LONA, the second Spanish city in size, is 
the more important port and is a textile 
manufacturing center as well. The region 
about Valencia is a beautiful garden, much 
like that around Los Angeles in southern 
California. The two sections are quite alike 
both in climate and products. Name some 
of these products (p. 119). In addition to 
the products of southern California, rice is 
grown on the lowlands near the coast. 

The only remnants of her vast foreign 
possessions now left to Spain are mainly in 
Africa. These include a few Colonies of 
small settlements on the coast Spain 
of Morocco; a portion of the western coast 
of Sahara, having little value; and a coastal 
strip and a few small islands in the Gulf of 


4. Gibraltar 


Fic. 304.— The rock of Gibraltar, seen from the Spanish mainland. 
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_ Guinea. The Canary Islands, west of the 
northern coast of Africa, and the Balearic 


> 


' Isles, in the Mediterranean, also belong to 
- Spain. 
_ At present Spain is a limited monarchy; 
& aden but in 1910 Portugal drove 
the king away. and became a 
‘republic. : 


‘ LisBon and Oporto are the chief cities of 


- Portugal. The former, the capital and 
Principal metropolis, is a very beautiful 
cities of city. It lies on a broad bay 
Portugal 


where the Tagus River enters 
_ the sea, and has one of the finest harbors in 
existence. Oporto gives the name to port 
_ wine. ‘The lower part of the Douro Valley is 
_.one of the richest wine districts in Europe; 
and Oporto is an important point for its 
export. 

Portugal, like Spain, has lost much of her 
_ foreign territory. The Azores Islands, far 
Colonies of to the west in the Atlantic, and 
_ Portugal the Madeira Islands, to the 
southwest, are a part of the kingdom. The 
- Cape Verde Islands, off the west coast of 
Africa, are also dependencies. In addition, 
_ Portugal has large possessions in Africa, and 
_ some small ones in Asia. 


1. State the extent of the highlands. 2. What 

; influence have the highlands on the climate? 3. Ex- 
plain the influence of the highlands 
on commerce. 4. State. the main 
facts about the grazing. 5. Name 
the farm products. 6. What minerals are found? 
6 Why is manufacturing of so little importance? 
. State facts about Madrid and vicinity: About 
IGransda. 10. Locate and state the important facts 
fe about other Cities in southern Spain. 11. For what 


ening and locate the colonies 
Peete the principal cities of Portugal, 
_ what each is important. 15, What 


if 2 ‘What must be the influence of 
es Fate railways ‘upon the old-fashioned 
‘methods of farming in the interior of Spain? 
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3. Learn what is meant by the Pillars of Hercules. 
4. Find pictures of Moorish architecture. 5. Read 
Washington Irving’s ‘The Alhambra.” 6. Make a 
sketch of the Spanish Peninsula, including the 
principal mountains, Tivers, and cities. 


Te 


VE t eee SWEDEN, AND DENMARK 
(Fig. 315) 


1. The Scandinavian Peninsula is the largest in 
Europe. What is its length in degrees (Fig. 315)? 
In miles? 2. How does its western 
coast remind you of the western coast 
of Scotland and Ireland? 3. What proofs do you see 
of glacial action? Where? 4. What do you observe 
about the rivers of Sweden? 5. Which of these 
three countries has the largest population? 6. How 
does it compare with New York State in area and 
population? With your own state? (See Appen- 
dix, pp. 391 and 392.) 7. What points in North 
America have about the same latitude as Chris- 
tiania and Stockholm? 8. On Figure 229 find how 
near to Scandinavia the west wind drift reaches. 
9.. Locate Denmark; point out the islands that form 
a part of the country. 10. At the entrance to what 
sea does Denmark lie? ; 
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In these three countries together there 

are only about one fourth as 

is 3 : Some reasons 
many inhabitants as in the ¢. the acc 
much smaller British Isles. pendence of 
Yet in spite of frequent Euro- these 

countries 

pean wars, they have remained 
independent through many centuries. 

This has been possible, in part, because 
of their peculiar position. The only ap- 
proach to Scandinavia by land 4. Their posi- 
is through Lapland in Russia, ton 
which is so far north that it has a very cold 
climate. Thus the peninsula is almost as 
isolated from other nations as is Great 
Britain. 

The peninsula of Denmark, on the other 
hand, is partly connected with Germany (Fig. 
315). The islands, however, which are the 
most important parts of Denmark, are com- 
pletely cut off from neighboring lands. 
Standing, as it does, at the entrance to the - 
Baltic Sea, Denmark guards the approaches to 
this inland sea. Both Germany and Russia 
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have long coveted little Denmark on this 
account. But since neither of them has been 
willing that any other Great Power should 
hold it, Denmark has remained free. Thus 
the very importance of its position has pro- 
tected it. 

The rugged surface and severe climate of 
Scandinavia have likewise protected it from 


poe invaders. From its southern 
rugged surface to its northern end, the penin- 
and severe sula is mountainous, for it is an 
climate 


ancient mountain land (p. 238), 
much worn, and crossed by deep valleys. 


Fic. 305. — Peasants of Norway in their native dress. 


Some peaks reach an elevation of six to eight 
thousand feet; but most of them are lower 
and rise to nearly the same height, giving to 
the upland the appearance of a plateau. 
The mountains descend steeply into the ocean 
on the western side, so that, in all but the 
southern part, Norway is a narrow, moun- 
tainous country crossed by short streams 
flowing in deep, steep-sided valleys. The 
boundary between northern Norway and 
Sweden follows the divide between the 
east- and west-flowing streams. 

Although Denmark has no mountains, 
much of the land is sandy and barren. That 
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all three of the countries have a severe climate 
is shown by the fact that even Denmark, the — 
most southerly, lies about as far north as 
Scotland. . 

The west winds that blow from over the 
warm ocean exert a great influence here, as 
in the British Isles. Most of The agricultu-— 
Norway, however, is too rug- 7@l districts 
ged and cold for farming. Out of a total 
area of about one hundred and twenty-four — 
thousand square miles, less than four thou-~ 
sand have a soil and climate suitable to — 
agriculture or pasturage. Sweden has much 3 
more low land, because the slope on the 
east side of the mountains is much the 
longer. Yet these lowlands are so far 
north, and so cut off by the mountains 
from the influence of the sea, that agricul- 
ture is of little importance anywhere except — 
in the southern half of the country. 

The northern and western portion of the 
Danish peninsula, called Jutland, is a sandy 
waste. Therefore only the islands and the 
southeastern part of Jutland are very pro-— 
ductive. As a result of these conditions, — 
the amount of land suitable for agriculture 
in the three countries is very small. ‘The best 
sections are near together in southern Nor- 
way and Sweden and in eastern Denmark, - 

Since Norway has so little land that is . 
suited to farming or pasturage, the amount 
of stock and grain produced is ; 7 
small. Therefore, much meat, eee 
flour, and other food must be way 
imported. There are some sil- 1. Theless 
ver and copper mines, but coal ™porient “Gy 
is entirely lacking. Manufac- a 
turing, therefore, is not greatly developed. 
Even the fine water power is little used, be- 
cause raw products for manufacturing are not 
abundant. 

On what, then, do the two railion Nor-. 
wegians depend for a living? 9 he three 
They have two very valuable leading indus- 
resources, —lumber and _ fish. Sse 
More than one fifth of the country 
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__' forest-covered, pine being the most com- 
= mon tree. As in Maine, the rapidly flow- 
ing rivers are of use in moving the logs 

from the forest, and also in supplying 


_ power for the sawmills and planing mills. 


Lumber, wooden goods, and paper are 
the most important exports of the 
country. 

Fish abound on the shallow banks along 
_ \ the irregular western coast, especially cod- 
' fish in the neighborhood of the far northern 
- Lofoden Islands. The North Sea, with its 
many fish, is also close at hand, and the 
Arctic Ocean with its seals and 
whales. Over a hundred thou- 
sand ‘Norwegians are engaged 
in the fishing industry. Along 
the fiords every family owns a 
boat, and knows how to make 
_ one as well as how to use it. 

While the men are at sea, the 

women work the small farms 

or garden patches. 

- Centuries of experience in 
navigating the deep fiords, and 
in fishing, have bred in these 
people a love for the sea, 
which has given rise to a third 
great industry,—that of carry- 
ing goods for other nations. 

The timber for wooden vessels 

is easily supplied; so that they 

can be cheaply built. At present this small 

Norwegian nation has a greater number of 

freight vessels than any other European 
- country except the United Kingdom. 

All these facts together explain why the 
a Norwegian towns lie along the coast. In- 
i deed, it is rare to find even a 
village in the rugged interior. 
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tant fishing port, like Aberdeen in Scotland, 
and Gloucester in Massachusetts. 

A sinking of the Scandinavian Peninsula 
has caused the sea to enter the deep moun- 
tain valleys, forming many Scenery on 
bays, peninsulas, and islands. the western 
It is estimated that there are coast 
fully ten thousand islands along the coast of 
Norway; and there are hundreds of bays 
and peninsulas. 

The long, narrow bays, inclosed in steep 
mountain walls, are called fiords (Fig. 307). 
Some of these extend fully ninety miles 


Fic. 306.— Laplanders who live, mainly by fishing, in northern Norway. 


inland. The cliffs are often only barren 
rock; but here and there, where the slopes 
are not too steep, green forests cover the 
surface. Glaciers are frequently in sight, 
and waterfalls abound on every hand. In 
some places the swollen streams from the 
mountains plunge downward for a thousand 
feet or more, over the nearly vertical cliffs 


‘ -CHrIsTranta, the capital and ‘largest city, Se bound the fiords. 


is situated at the head of a long, narrow. 
_ bay, which makes’ an excellent harbor. 
This city is the principal seaport and dis- 
 tributing center for southern Norway. 
- BrerGEn, the next city in size, is an impor- 


7 Agriculture is the leading industry of 
(Seren Here, fertile soil, Industries 
swept from the highlands by of Sweden 
the glacier (Fig. 270), has been 1. Agriculture 
scattered over the lower lands. This 
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gives to the southern part of the country 
much the same appearance as New England 


Fia. 307. — A view in one of the grand fiords 
of Norway. 


presents. Oats are raised in greatest abun- 
dance, but rye, barley, wheat, and potatoes 
are also produced. In addition, much live 
stock is raised, and butter is exported. 

A large part of the land that is too bar- 
ren and rocky for farming sup- 
ports a growth of 
timber. Nearly 
one half the area of Sweden is 
covered with forest, and lumber 
is the principal export, as in 
Norway. Indeed, these two 
countries supply much of the 
lumber used in western Europe. 

Mining is the third impor- 
tant industry. There are | 
3. Mining and silver and copper 
manufacturing mines ; and a 
small amount of poor coal is 
found, in the south. Sweden 
has long been noted for its 
iron ore, but since there is no 
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good coal for smelting it, there is little iron 
manufacturing. However, some of the iron 
ore is smelted by the use of charcoal, and 
some by the use of coal brought from other 
countries. ‘The Swedish iron is of such ex- 
cellent quality that much of it is shipped to 
Sheffield, in England, for use in the manu- 
facture of the highest grade of steel tools. 

Sweden possesses excellent water power for 
various kinds of manufacturing, and some of 
the numerous rivers are used as a source of 
power. Manufacturing, by use of water 
power, is making rapid progress here. 

The two principal cities — STOCKHOLM, 
the capital (Fig. 308), and GoTHENBURG — 
are on the coast; but there are Cities of 
other small seaports and inland Sweden 
mining towns. The situation of Stockholm 
is one of great beauty. It is on an excellent 
harbor, and is connected by lake, canal, and 
rail with the chief points in the country, 
including Gothenburg. It is the principal 
distributing center for imports, while Gothen- 
burg is the leading center for exports. The 
fact that the harbor of Stockholm is blocked 
with ice for four months each year, while that 
of Gothenburg is rarely frozen, gives the 
latter city one advantage as a shipping 
point. : 


Fra. 308. — A view of Stockholm. 
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_ ‘The principal foreign trade of both Nor- 
way and Sweden is with Great Britain. 
Give reasons for this. What 
must be the main articles of 
import and export? Next to 
_ Great Britain comes Germany. Can you 
suggest reasons for this? 
_ Farming, especially dairying, is the chief 
industry of Denmark. In this small coun- 
try there are over a million and a half dairy 
Industries of cows and about half as many 
Denmark — sheep, besides large numbers of 
. horses, goats, and pigs. Butter 
_ forms one half the exports of 
Denmark. The laws of the 
- nation discourage large farms, 
so that, as in Belgium, by 
; carefully cultivating a small 
patch of land, each farmer 
obtains the most that the soil 
can yield. 
The nearness to good fishing 
has naturally made fishing im- 
2. Fishing, portant; but the 
_ commerce, and fisheries of Scandi- 
pape navia are of far 
greater value than those of 
- Denmark. The Danes have 
_ much commerce, and some of 
- the men serve as sailors on 
the ships of other nations, though to a far 
_ less extent than the Swedes and Norwegians. 
There is neither coal nor metal in the 
_ rocks of Denmark, so that there is no min- 
ing in the country. 
uct of value is clay. As in Ireland, the 
lack of coal for fuel is partly met by peat 
_ from the bogs and swamps. 
_ The position of Denmark, on one of the 
leading highways of European commerce, 
7 3. Manufac- has brought its people into 
> turing close contact with the rest of 
the world. The Danes are a very highly 
| educated people, and have much manu- 
facturing, In spite of their lack of 
yaw materials, they make machinery, 
15 


: 

; Foreign trade 
_ of Norway 
and Sweden 


: 1. Agriculture 


The only mineral prod- 
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ships, beautiful porcelain, and many other 
articles. 

As in the case of Norway and Sweden, 
the principal foreign trade of Denmark is 
with Great Britain. Therefore 
one might expect to find an im- 
portant seaport on the western 
coast; but that coast is so low, 
and so shut in by sand bars, that good har- 
bors are lacking. In fact, in all Denmark 
the only harbor that admits large vessels is 
CoPENHAGEN (meaning merchants’ harbor) 
on Seeland Island. Since this point guards 


Foreign trade 
and leading 
city of Den- 
mark 


Fic. 309. — A scene in Copenhagen. 


the entrance to the Baltic Sea, there is a 
double reason why Copenhagen is the prin- 
cipal city of Denmark. The fact that it 
is the capital also increases its importance. 

Iceland is an island belonging to Denmark. 
It is larger than Ireland, and more than twice 
the size of Denmark. Over a hundred vol- 
canoes are found there, twenty-five of which 
have been in eruption in recent times. Mount 
Hekla is one of the most noted of these. 
Destructive earthquakes are common, and 
there are also geysers similar to those found 
in our Yellowstone National Park. The 
interior is a desert plateau, in part covered 
by glaciers, and hence not inhabited. Near 
the sea, however, there is some good pasture 
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land, and the people are mainly engaged in 
raising sheep and in fishing. Eider down, 
from the éider duck, is one of the important 
products of the island. The people are 
highly educated. What is the capital of 


wee i 
X 
/ 1. How has the position of these countries helped 


\ to preserve their independence? 2. How have their 
surface and climate helped toward the 
same end? 3. Where are the prin- 
cipal agricultural districts? \ What 
about their extent? 4. What are the less important 
industries of Norway? 5. The three leading indus- 
tries? 6. Name and locate the cities of Norway. 
7. Describe the scenery. on the western coast. 
8. What about agriculture in Sweden? 9. Lumber- 
ing? 10. Mining and manufacturing? 11. Name 
and locate the chief cities of Sweden. 12. What 
about the foreign trade of Norway and Sweden? 
13. What are the agricultural products of Denmark? 
14. State the principal facts about the other indus- 
tries. 15. Tell about the foreign trade and leading 
city of Denmark. 16. State the principal facts 
about Iceland. 


Review 
Questions 


1. Why should the telephone prove of special im- 
portance among the fishing towns scattered along 
the coast of Norway? 2. By use 
of a globe explain why the sun does 
not set for weeks at a time at Hammerfest. 3. Why 
should Bergen be one of the rainiest cities of Europe? 
4, Give reasons why harbors on the Baltic are blocked 
by ice much oftener than those on the western coast 
of Norway. 5. Find out about the early Norse ex- 
plorations of North America. 6. Hans Christian 
Andersen was a native of Denmark. What fairy 
stories do you know that were written by him? 
7. Read and tell stories of the Norse gods in old- 
time mythology. 


Suggestions 
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Px VII. Russia (Fig. 271) 


1. About how much of Europe is included in 
Russia (Fig. 271)? 2. What part of the distance 
from pole to equator is included? 
3. What does this suggest concern- 
ing climate? 4. How much of the boundary of 
‘Russia is seacoast? 5. Name the seas which border 
it. 6. Name the mountains on or near the border. 
7. What portion of Russia is occupied by plains 
(Fig..272)? 8. In what directions do the large rivers 
flow? Name the three longest. 9. Is there any 
outlet from the Caspian Sea? What does that fact 
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suggest? 10. Find Poland, Finland, and Lapland. — 
11. What parts of Asia are in the Russian Biapire’ 
(Fig. 351) ? 


Russia in Europe is as large as all the 
other European countries together; and 
the Russian Empire, which in- Its size and 
cludes Siberia and other lands Position 
in Asia (p. 329), occupies about one sixth of | 
all the land upon the globe. What coun-— 
tries in North and South America approach 
European Russia in area? In variety of 
climate ? 

In spite of its vast extent, the develop- 
ment of Russia has been greatly hindered 
by its position, which causes a lack of good © 
harbors. In this respect it contrasts strongly 
with the United States. To be sure, the sea 
forms a large portion of the Russian bound- 
ary; but ARCHANGEL, the principal port on 
the White Sea, is icebound for nine months, — 
and the Baltic ports for four or five months, 
each year, while the entrances to the Baltic 
and Black seas are guarded by foreign nations. — 
Why are the Caspian ports of no use for 
foreign commerce ? 

Most of the large rivers of western Europe 
have their sources in the mountains. Give 
examples (Fig. 272). It is not Surface . 
so, however, in Russia, where features | 
the central divide is a low, hilly region, less _ 
than twelve hundred feet above sea level at — 
its highest point. Except for the mountains” 
on and near the border of the country, a 
is the highest part of Russia. 

From what has been said, it is easily seen 
that most of Russia is a remarkably level 
plain. Since several of the rivers are very 
long, what must be true as to the swift- 
ness of their currents? What, then, must 
follow as to their value for navigation? 
What about the ease with which canals can 
be built ? ' 

In southeastern Russia, on- the other 
hand, are the lofty Caucasus Mountains’ 
(Fig. 269), one of whose peaks, the extinct 
voleano Mount Elburz, is the highest moun- 
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tain in Europe. At the very base of these 
mountains, however, are broad plains bor- 
dering the Caspian Sea. In some places 
these plains are even below sea level. 

The great distance of Russia from the 


- Atlantic Ocean, over which the west winds 


Climate blow, has had an important 
1. Temperature effect on both the temperature 
and rainfall. For example, Moscow -is in 
the same latitude as Edinburgh; but while 


at Edimburgh the average temperature for 


January is 37°, at Moscow it is nearly 25° 
colder. What effect must this cold have 


upon navigation of the rivers? Notice 


2. Rainfall 


which isotherms pass near Moscow and 
Edinburgh in July. From this you see that, 
though the winters are colder, the summers 
are much warmer in Russia than in Scotland, 
in the same latitude. 

There is far less rainfall in Russia than in 


Scotland. In the eastern part of the coun- 


try there is an average of less 
, than twenty inches a year 
(Fig. 275). Since this amount is_ barely 
enough for agriculture, the crops often 
suffer, and famines follow in especially dry 
seasons. Southeastern Russia is in the belt 
of the horse latitudes, and is so far from the 
ocean that it is too arid for farming without 


irrigation. 


The Caspian Sea, into which the longest 
river of Kurope pours its floods, is the largest 
inland sea in the world. In spite of the enor- 


- mous volume of water which enters this sea, 


_ of the Aral Sea (Fig. 352). 


the evaporation in that dry climate has caused 
it to shrink in size until it is no longer con- 
nected with the ocean. The same is true 
There is so much 
evaporation in this region that the surface 
of the Caspian Sea is eighty-five feet below 


— sea level. 
Russia may be divided into several belts, 
3. Climatic  2ccording to climate. In the 
belts north are the frozen tundras, 
@) Pundras’ even in summer too cold for 


agriculture. The scattered Laplanders, who 
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live upon the tundras, have habits resembling 
those of the Eskimos. 

South of the tundra belt the warmer 
climate permits the growth of forests, in- 
cluding such trees as pine, fir, 
oak, beech, and birch. Some 
of this timber has been cut away, and farms 
have taken the place of forests; but much 
woodland still remains. - 

The forest belt is gradually replaced on 
the south by open, grass-covered plains 
similar to those of the central (g) Geos) 
and western parts of the United plains and arid 
States. This is the best agri- °°? 
cultural region of Russia, and here grains 
are raised in enormous quantities, especially 
in the “black earth” section where the soil 
is fine-grained, black, and very fertile. The 
climate of the grassy plains gradually be- 
comes more arid toward the south and east, 
until on the steppes, which resemble our 
Western arid lands, farming without irriga- 
tion is impossible. 

In the extreme southern part of Russia, 
near the Caucasus Mountains, there is abun- 
dant rainfall; and, being so (4) The Cauca- 
far south, the crops of warm *¥s Tegion 
temperate climates are raised, but around 
the Caspian Sea most of the land is a barren 
desert. 

The plains of Russia have offered no bar- 
rier to invasion. Therefore, many differ- 
ent peoples have come to this people 
region from various directions, 1, Races and 
and they are now united under !#nguages 
Russian rule. Most of these belong to the 
white race, though to a different division 
from the -German and British peoples. 
These Russians are Slavs, while the in- 
habitants of Germany, Scandihavia, and 
the British Isles belong to the Teutonic 
division of the white race. Russia also 
contains many Jews, Teutons, and other 
people, including Lapps (Fig. 306) and 
Finns, both of whom are classed with the 
Mongolian race. All together, not fewer 
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than forty languages are spoken within the 
realm. 
¥. The 
‘monarch, 


emperor, or Czar, is an absolute 
“whose will alone is law.” In 

purely local matters, however, 

the peasants have a _ voice. 
Those of each locality meet in a Mir, or as- 
sembly, to discuss matters of common inter- 
est and to elect officers from their number, 
somewhat as is done in town meetings in the 
United States. 

Many of the Russians have long been dis- 
satisfied with this form of government, and 


Government 


Fic. 310.— A family of Russian peasants. 


have demanded that the people be given 
more power. At last the Czar has allowed 
the people to elect a national body of repre- 
sentatives, called the Duma. They are, 
however, able to do little beyond what the 
rulers allow, and there is still much com- 
plaint. 

Nearly a third of European Russia is 
forest-covered; and, as in Norway (p. 277), 
timber is one of the leading 
resources. “Many _ fur-bearing 
animals live in the forest, and Russia, like 
Canada, exports large numbers of valuable 
furs. 

Fishing is an important industry in Rus- 
lan waters, and the varieties of fish resemble 


Lumbering 
and fishing 


those of Norway and Sweden. There is a 

special demand for fish, owing to the number 
of fast days kept by the Greco-Russian ; 
Church, to which the majority of Russians sq 
belong. é 
Both in the forest region and on the open 5 
plains to the south, there is extensive agri- — 
culture. Fully nine tenths of Agriculture 4 
the people are supported by 1. Farming 

farming, which shows that Russia is mainly @ 
an agricultural country. N 
The most important crops are the grains, ‘ 
: 
{ 
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especially rye, wheat, barley, and oats. 
Russia ranks next to the United 
States among the grain-producing — 
countries of the world, and wheat — 
is one of its principal exports. _ 
Another important crop is hay; 
and potatoes, sugar beets, and 
flax are extensively raised in ' 
the cool temperate climate. In ~ 
southern Russia the warm cli- 
mate permits the culture of . 
grapes, tobacco, and corn; and — 
south of the Caucasus even olives 
and cotton are grown. 
;-On the grazing lands of the 
pin 
‘xjarid steppes many sheep, cattle, | 
and horses are 
raised. The no- 
madic: herdsmen still retain many of thal 
customs of the shepherds and herders of 
Bible times, who dwelt farther south in 
Asia.. This is the home of the Cossacks, a 
people of Tartar descent noted for their skill - 
as horsemen and for their fierce bravery. | 
Some parts of Russia contain mineral de-— 
posits of great value. In the Ural Moun-— 
tains, for example, are gold, : 
silver, copper, and platinum, be- \ 
sides some precious stones and graphite, or 
“black lead,” used in lead pencils. Coal and — 
iron are mined in several parts of Russia, 
and each year the amount is increasing. Asin 
Great Britain, some of the iron ore is so near 
coal and limestone that it is easily smelted. 


2. Grazing 
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Fra. 311.— Harvesting wheat with camels in southeastern Russia. 


Russia ranks next to the United States in For a long time the principal cities of 
the production of petroleum. This oil is | Russia were situated far in the interior. 
found in several places, especially about | This clearly shows how little Russia was in 
Baku on the Caspian Sea. Large 
quantities are consumed as fuel 
for steamers on the Caspian and 
_ Volga; and, as in California, the 
oil is used in locomotives. 

Numerous factories have re- 

cently been started in Russia, 
_ Manufactur- but most of the 
ing = manufacturing is 
_ still done by hand, in the homes 
of the workmen. What a con- 
trast to the United States and to 
_ Great Britain! Distilling and 
_ brewing, cotton manufacturing 
and sugar refining, are the prin- 
cipal forms of manufacturing 
( carried on in factories; flour 
mills, woolen and linen factories, 
* and iron works rank next in im- 
portance. What raw products of z 
; Russia encourage these industries ? - Fig. 312.— A Russian peasant girl harvesting wheat by hand. 
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touch with other countries. For example, 
Moscow, the second city in size, and once 
the capital of the empire, is 
located almost in the center of 
a the realm, as Madrid is in Spain. 
The point was well chosen, be- 
cause rivers, which could easily 
be connected by canals, diverge from this sec- 
tion in all directions. By the introduction of 
railways the advantage of this central location 


Principal 
cities 

1. Moscow an 
Nizhni 
Novgorod 


Fig. 313.— A Greeco-Russian church in Moscow. 


was so increased that Moscow is now the lead- 
ing railway center of Russia as Madrid is of 
Spain, and for the same reason. State this 
reason (p. 273). Unlike Madrid, the land 
round about the city is fertile and densely 
populated. All these advantages have made 
Moscow one of the chief manufacturing 
centers of the empire. 

Moscow is adorned with royal palaces, 
government buildings, and churches (Fig. 
313). It is the holy city of Russia, being the 
center of the Greeco-Russian Church. The 
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University of Moscow, the’ largest in the 5 


empire, is attended by about four thousand 
students. : 


East of Moscow, on the Volga River, is 


Nizunt Novcorop, renowned for its yearly 
fairs. For centuries a great trade center has 
been needed, somewhere in this vicinity, for 


the exchange of Asiatic and Russian products. — 


This city has such excellent water connections 


that it has served as that center. On the map — 


(Fig. 273) point out these eonnec- 
tions. The fairs, held in August and 
September, are the greatest in Europe, 
and attract as many as two hundred 
thousand strangers each year. 
single season goods are exchanged to 
the value of nearly $200,000,000, and 
prices are fixed on crops and other 
materials for the coming year. 

While the two cities just described 
are very old, their position in the in- 
terior is not favorable 2. Petrograd 
for commerce with dis- #24 Riga 
tant nations. It was this fact that 
led Peter the Great, in 1703, to found 
PEtTrocraD at the head of the Gulf of 
Finland. The site chosen is very 
marshy, and the climate is cold, 
foggy, and unhealthful. Moreover, 
the arm of the sea on which the city 
is located is so shallow that a ship 
canal twenty miles in length has 
been necessary in order to connect it 


with the deeper water farther west. 


In addition, the harbor is ice-bound for more 
than four months each year. 

Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, 
Petrograd is the largest city in Russia, 
and the fifth in size in Europe. This growth 
is partly due to the need of a seaport in this 
section, and partly to the fact that the city 
is the capital of a great empire. More goods 
are shipped from this point than from any 


other Baltic port. Rica, to the southwest, 


has about half as much shipping. 
Petrograd is a well-planned city, having 


In a 


especially wide streets, splendid public build- 
ings, and fine residences. 

OpEssA, another important seaport, was 
founded a little over a century ago, when 
Russia gained possession of 
: the northwestern coast of the 
Black Sea. Besides being the chief outlet 
for the vast grain trade of southern Russia, 
and the principal port on the Black Sea, 
Odessa is an important flour-milling center, 
like Minneapolis. 

_ Thus far the Russians have not found it 
possible to obtain possession of Constanti- 


C 


a Odessa 


Na Warsaw nople, although 
and Lodz, they have, no 


in Poland — 


doubt, felt many 
a yearning in that direction. 
“Why? They have, however, 
extended their territory in 
other directions. For example, 
they have gained much land 
in central Europe. At one 
time there was a_ powerful 
‘kingdom here, called Poland, 
but this was divided among 
Russia, Austria, and Germany. 
Russia obtained the largest 
share, and in this portion are 
situated Warsaw and Lopz, 
two of the leading cities in the 
empire. The former is a center 
for the railways that connect 
Russia with western Europe, and the latter 
is an important manufacturing city. Much 
‘coal and iron are mined in this vicinity. 
_ Finland, whose capital is HELsinerors, 
although a part of the Russian Empire, has 
a measure of independence. 
has a parliament ‘which makes 
its laws, but the Czar has the right of veto 
upon them. Unlike the Russians, most of 
whom belong to the Greeco-Russian Church, 
the Finns are mainly Protestants, belonging 
‘to the Lutheran Church. They are a nation 
of highly educated people. But it has been 
the policy of the Russian government to 


Finland 


% 
‘ 
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destroy their existence as a nation. On 
account of mistreatment from the Russians, 
many Finns and Poles have migrated to the 
United States. 


‘4 1. Show how large Russia is. 2. What about its 

\'harbors? 3. Describe its surface. 4. What can 
you say about the temperature? 
5. The rainfall? 6. Into what cli- : 
matic belts can the country be Questions 
divided? 7. What different races are found among 
the Russians, and how many languages are spoken 
by them? 8. What is the condition of the govern- 
ment? 9. Tell about lumbering and _ fishing. 

liste 


Review 


10. What are the agricultural products? 


Fig. 314.— A Russian sleigh in Petrograd. 


mineral products?..12. What is the condition of 
manufacturing ? (i3/ Locate and state the principal 
facts about Moscow and Nizhni Novgorod. 
14. Petrograd and Riga. 15. Odessa. 16. Warsaw 


eS Lodz. 17. Finland. 


i 1. Compare the area of the Caspian Sea with that 
of Lake Superior. 2. Read about how the inhabit- 
ants of Moscow burned their houses ; 
in 1812 rather than give shelter to 
Napoleon’s army. What followed? 3. What must 
be some of the difficulties connected with building 
good wagon roads in southern Russia? 4. What 
did Kosciusko, the Pole, do to make his name mem- 
orable to Americaus? 5. Have you read the story 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw? If so, what can you tell 
about it? 6. Read how Peter the Great wandered 
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through European countries, as a common work- 
man, in order to learn Western customs. 7. Make 
a sketch map of Russia, with principal rivers and 
cities. 8. Compare Russia with the United States 
in area and population (Appendix, pp. 390 and 392) ; 
also in degrees of latitude contained. 


VIII. German Ear 


1. Compare the latitude of Berlin with that of 
London (Fig. 271). 2. Of New York. 3. Estimate 
the greatest length of Germany from 
east to west (Fig. 315); from north 
to south. 4. How does it compare in size with the 
British Isles? With Russia? 5. What parts of the 
boundary are natural? 6. Point out the principal 
rivers. In what direction do they flow? 7. Is most 
of the surface plain or mountainous (Fig. 272)? 
Where are the mountains? 8. What facts do you 
notice about the coast line? 9. Is the North Sea, 
or the Baltic, the more desirable place for seaports? 
Why? 


Map study 


The position of the German Empire is 
strikingly different from that of Great 
Position, and Britain. Only about one third 
its advantages of its boundary is water, while 
it borders upon seven independent countries, 
besides Luxemburg (p. 264). What are 
their names? 

The location of the British Isles is favor- 
able for world commerce, because densely 
populated Europe lies near at hand on one 
side, while the New World lies across the 
ocean on the other side. Germany also has 
great advantages in her location. Because 
it is so central, most of the markets of the 
continent are at her very doors, while two 
of her principal ports, HamBure and Bre- 
MEN, face Great Britain and the west. 
Name some of the large European cities 
(Fig. 271) that can be quickly reached from 
Germany. In these days of railways, Ger- 
many’s central position is superior to that 
of England for European trade. 

It has required a long struggle to bring 
under one rule the various people living 
within the boundary of the German Empire. 
For centuries there were many separate states 
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in central Europe with a German-speaking 
population; and, although they were loosely 
held together by a confedera- 


3 Formation of 
tion, they were often at war 


the empire; 
with one another. Their con- present area 
dition was, in some respects, Pio Papelas 


similar to our own just after 
the Revolutionary War. 
of 1866, Prussia and Austria, the principal 
kingdoms of the German Confederation, 


During the War 


fought for leadership. Prussia proved suc- | 


cessful, and Austria 
union. In 1871, under the lead of Prussia, 
the German Empire, with its present bound- 
aries was established. 

It contains nearly two hundred and nine 
thousand square miles, being a little larger 
than France, and twice the size of Colorado. 


withdrew from the © 


But it has nearly sixty-five million inhabit- — 


ants, or about eighty-one times as many 
as Colorado, and twenty-five million more 
than France. 

All together there are twenty-six states 
within this empire, some of them being 
kingdoms, some duchies, and 
some merely free towns. The 
smallest is the Free Town of BREMEN, which 
includes only ninety-nine square miles, and 
two hundred and ninety-eight thousand in- 
habitants. The largest is Prussia, whose 
area is more than half that of the entire 
empire, and whose population is about five 
eighths that of all Germany. 

These states are united under a central 
authority, more closely than our states. In 
place of a President they have an Emperor, 


Government 


the King of Prussia, being by law the Em- — 
peror of Germany; and their form of govern- — 
The power — 
of the German Emperor is, however, much — 
greater than that of the British King, though _ 


ment is a limited monarchy. 


far less absolute than that of the Russian 
Czar. 


In a war with France, in 1870, the Ger- © 
mans defeated the French, and seized some — 
French territory west of the Rhine, called — 
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Alsace-Lorraine, in which Metz and Strass- 
burg are situated. Much of Germany’s 
Why the irregular frontier has been de- 
boundaryis termined in a similar way. 
so irregular fountains form the southern 
boundary, to a great extent, and water the 
northern; but the eastern and western limits, 
largely decided by war, do not follow any 
natural barrier. Draw an outline map of 
Germany, to show this boundary line. 
Strong forts are built near the boundary, as 
at Cologne, Metz, and Strassburg on the 


Fig. 316.— The building in Berlin where the German Parliament meets. 


French side, and Kénigsberg and Posen near 
Russia. Forts are also numerous in the 
neighborhood of the great interior cities, and 
at other important points. The cost of these 
strongholds, with the vast sums of money 
required to keep up the army and navy, 
makes a heavy drain upon the nation. 

Germany is not unlike other leading Euro- 
pean nations in these respects. As already 
stated (p. 258), the British, having no close 
neighbors, rely mainly upon their powerful 
navy for defense. Every one of the Great 
Powers demands the service of many men, 
and expends large sums of money either for 
the army, or navy, or both. 
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Germany includes two quite different kinds 
of land. The southern section is mainly a 
region of ancient mountains, Sustdee 
worn down to low relief like the features 
mountains of Great Britain and 1. The high- 
New England. It is, in fact, a "4s 
somewhat irregular plateau, from one to two 
thousand feet in height, with some ranges 
rising high enough to be called mountains 
(Fig. 317). Only in the extreme south, on 
the edge of the Alps, is a great altitude 
reached. Here one peak rises nearly ten 
thousand feet above sea level. 

Northern Germany, on the 
other hand, is a lowland whose 
elevation is rarely 2. The low- 
more than six Jands 
hundred feet. This lowland, 
mainly in Prussia, broadens 
toward the east until it merges 
into the plains of Russia. In 
the neighborhood of Holland 
this plain is very low and flat 
(Fig. 318); but in most places 
its surface is rolling, owing 
partly to the irregular deposits 
left by the Great Glacier. 

Most of the drainage of Ger- 
many is northward into the 
North and Baltic 
seas. Name and 
trace the courses of four large rivers which 
flow northward. What river has some of its 
headwaters in the highland region of southern 
Germany, then crosses Austria, and finally 
enters the Black Sea? 

Note the number of degrees of latitude 
included in Germany. One might expect 
a warmer climate in the south Climate 
than in the north; but on ac- 1. Temperature © 
count of its elevation, the southern plateau 
is about as cold in winter as the northern 
lowland. In summer, on the other hand, 
the southern part, being nearer the interior 
of the continent, is warmer than the north- 
ern. There are some low, partly inclosed 
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valleys in the south, however, where the 
climate in winter as well as in summer is 
warmer than that of the northern plains. 

‘There is ample rainfall for agriculture in 
all parts of the empire. It is true that 
h : there is less rain than in east- 
te ee ern United States; but in the 
cooler summer climate of Germany not so 
much is needed by plants, because 
there is less evaporation. In the 
_ United States, east of the Missis- 
 sippi, there is an average annual 
rainfall of about forty inches; 
but in Germany there are only 
twenty-eight inches in the west, 
‘and twenty inches in the east, 
-near the Russian border. 

‘There are several low mountain 
areas in Germany where the soil 
is too poor for farm- 


_ Lumbering a ial 
Ms srsuen me, but ‘where the 
_ andextentof slopes are not too 


ea ne rorente | steep, or cold, for 


_ forest growth. Indeed, the Ger- 


f : 
= | 
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Fic. 317. — A view in the Black Forest, one of the low mountain regions of southern Germany. 


man word for woods (wald) is a part of some 
of the mountain names, as in Schwartzwald, 
which means Black Forest (Fig. 317). For- 
ests also cover some of the lowlands where 
the soil is poor. All together about one 
fourth of the surface of the empire is covered 
with trees. 

The good sense. of the German people is 


Fic. 318. — A view on the low level plain of north Germany, 
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well shown by the way they treat their 


woodlands. Instead of wastefully destroying 
2. Care of the them by fire and the ax, — 
forests 


as has been done in so many 
parts of our country, — the Germans have 
developed an excellent system of forest cul- 
ture. Trees are planted in place-of those 
that are cut for timber, and they are given 
proper care, so that the woods continue to 
be abundant. In this way the forest is 
‘made to yield a profit every year, just as a 


Fic. 319. — Vineyards on the steep slope of the Rhine Valley near Bingen. 
The land is terraced here and the small patches of vineyard are in- 
closed within walls of rock. 


farm does. Germany produces a large part 
of the lumber she uses, and also exports a 
great deal. 

It is partly the example of the Germans 
that has led our own country, at last, to 
begin to pay attention to the care of our 
forests. Our government has set aside many 
large forest reservations (p. 116), and schools 
of forestry have been started at the universi- 
ties, where young men are trained for the 
profession of Forestry. 


On the whole, Germany has not a fertile. 


soil; but the farm products are very ex- 
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‘German people depend for their living upon 


tensive, because the people are both indus-— 
trious and intelligent, and their method of 
cultivating the soil is excellent. Agriculture § 
What countries may well be 1. ttsimpor- 
contrasted with Germany in tnce 
this respect? More than one third of the 


agriculture, the leading indnets of the i 
nation. 
‘Germany is one of .the most important. 
grain-producing countries of Europe; but j 
here rye takes the . ; 
2. Farm crops — 
place of wheat as. : 
the principal grain. Potatoes, 
introduced from America, are 
’ raised in such quantities that, 
like rye, they form one of the 
principal foods. These two 
crops are extensively culti-_ 
vated, both because they are 
cheap foods, and because they ) 
flourish in a light soil and a 
cool summer climate. Sugar — 
beets, hay, oats, and barley are 
other important crops of the 
northern plains, while in the 
valley of the Rhine, and in 
other warm, sheltered valleys 
of the south, hops, tobacco, 
and grapes are raised in large 
quantities (Fig. 319). 
Since much of the lowland is. 
: too sandy for cultivation, and 
much of the highland too 
rugged, it is not surprising that 
one sixth of all the surface is natural 
pasture. Cattle for beef and for dairy” 
purposes are kept in nearly all parts of the 
empire, but especially in the damper cli-— 
mate of the west. Largely because wool can” 
be imported so cheaply, the raising of sheep 
in Germany is becoming of less importance. 
Swine raising, on the other hand, is in- 
creasing because of the cheap feed sup- 
plied by the refuse from the beet-sugar 


factories. 1 


3. Live stock — 


' Although Germany raises a great quantity 
of food, her population, like that of England, 
- is so dense that she cannot produce all that 
she needs. Much wheat and meat must 
therefore be imported. 
_ Next tothe United Kingdom, Germany 
- is the greatest mining country of Europe; 
and, as in Great Britain, her 
2 most valuable minerals, coal 
and iron, often occur in the same region. 
Germany reminds us of our own country in 
the wide distribution of her coal beds. The 
coal fields that were found in northeastern 
_ France and Belgium (Fig. 275) extend into 
e. Germany in the neighborhood of AacHEN; 
_ and from this point eastward to the Russian 
_ border there are several important coal 
fields. 
_ From the above facts we may expect to 
a find Germany an important manufacturing 
' country, with her manufacturing centers 
_ well distributed. Explain why. About a 
| third of the people are engaged in manu- 
D Manufactur- facturing, and in recent years 


; Mining 


ing Germany has advanced very 
1. Itsimpor- rapidly in this industry. 
3 tance 


Among the European coun- 
tries ie now ranks next to the United 
_ Kingdom in the quantity and excellence of 
her goods. 
_ The position of the coal and iron mines 
accounts for the location of the principal 
2, Leading Centers for iron manufacturing. 
centersof The busiest section is along 
manufacturing the Rhine, in the vicinity of 
Cotoene; and this region may well be 
compared with northern England in the 
_ extent of its industries. A second center is 

‘round about Drespen and CuemnNirz; and 
a third is at Brestav in the southeastern 
corner of the empire. 

The map (Fig. 315), shows no cities south 
of Brestau; yet this is a busy manufac- 
_ turing region. Cities are lacking here be- 

cause the people carry on the manufactur- 
ing mainly in their own homes, instead of 
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in factories. Therefore, although villages 
stretch for miles along the valleys, there 
are no large towns. 
As in several other countries so far studied, 
the textile industries are best Meir 
. Leading 
developed near the coal fields.> iioas of mana 
Therefore the sections men- facturing 
tioned above are noted for ‘1 Textile and 
tron goods 
cotton, woolen, and silk fac- 
tories, as well as for iron. All the cotton and 


Fig. 320.—Storks in Strassburg, where they build 
their nests on the chimney tops. 


silk, and much of the wool, for these textile 
industries has to come from abroad. But 
the people south of Breslau make use largely 
of raw materials raised near by, spinning 
and weaving flax and wool and making 
lace. 

The extensive forests partly account for a 
third occupation in many sec- (2) Lumber and 
tions; namely, the manufacture ‘ber products 
of furniture, paper, and other materials made 
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bs Forest and 


of wood. Wood carving is 
tant industry in the Black 
other parts of Germany. 
Germany is also a great 
sugar-manufacturing na- 
tion. Until 
a few years 
ago nearly all sugar was 
obtained from _ sugar 
eane; but this was 
changed when German 
chemists found a means 
of obtaining sugar from 
beets. By improving 
the process, and by 
developing the beets 
until they contained 
more sugar, the in- 
dustries of sugar-beet 
raising, and the refin- 
ing of beet-root sugar, 
have been made pos- 
sible. This industry 
has now spread to Fic. 
many countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 
Each year this kind of sugar has been 


(3) Beet sugar 


Fic. 322. — A village in the Hartz. Mountains, where the people carve 
articles of wood in their homes. 
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proving a greater rival to sugar cane, until — 
now a large part of the sugar used in Europesll } 


321.— A German peasant girl spinning wool. 


and much of that consumed _ 
in North America, is obtained 
from sugar beets. One im- © 
portant reason why this in- | 
dustry has thrived is | 
that sugar beets grow 
in a cool temperate — 
climate, where popu- 
lation is dense and | 
markets are numerous. 
How is the case differ- — 
ent with sugar cane? 
Formerly Germany — 
had to rely upon for-— 
eigners for sugar; 
but with the growth 
of ‘this industry, beet 
sugar has not only 
supplied all the needs 
at home, but has even 
become one of the — 
leading German ex- — 
ports. 

In the last half century no other European 
country has grown so rapidly as Germany. 
There has been a Germany’s 
large increase in rapid advance 
population, a great 1. Nature of | 
advance in indus- *¢ #4vance 
try, and a corresponding gain in 
wealth. ; 

One cause for this advance is a 
the strong central government — 
established in 1871. 9 Reasons 
This caused the for it 
people to ‘forget (iit am 
the petty jealousies ” 
that had long checked thal 
growth of industries, and led ~ 
them to unite to develop the 
resources of the empire. 

The government’s treatment 
of education has also been of 
great importance. Every Ger 


%e 
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an 


Kayden, 


{ man child is forced by law to attend school ; 
-and careful attention is given to the study 
of the industries, foreign prod- 
ucts, foreign languages, etc. 
‘In the higher commercial and_ technical 
‘schools young men are given excellent 
" training for business, while in many other 
countries there is little or no opportunity 
for such education. 
_ The value of scientific work is fully recog- 
nized and encouraged by the government ; 
_ and the wonderful development of the sugar 
” industry, the mines, and the factories since 
_ 1871 proves that this has been a wise policy. 
_ Not many years ago much of the manufac- 
turing was done by hand; but now factories 
are found on every side, and Germany is 
one of the three leading manufacturing na- 
tions of the world. Name the other two. 
_ Great advance has been made in trans- 
‘portation. The rivers and harbors have been 
P _ made more useful; canals have 


(2) Education 


(3) Improve 
| ment in trans- heen extended over much ot 
+ ee the country; and German 


_ steamship lines have been established to 
various parts of the world. There is now 
an excellent system of railways, reaching 
| to all parts of the empire, and connecting 
- Germany with other European countries. 
_ The piercing of the Alps by tunnels, thus 
| improving the connection with the Mediter- 
. 


- ranean, has also been of advantage. 
The establishment of colonies has been a 
fourth important aid to Germany’s growth. 
The empire now controls ex- 
: ape tensive areas in the island of 
nies; and inter- New Guinea, north of Aus- 
f: pe al tralia, and in both East and 
|. West Africa, as well as smaller 
colonies elsewhere (Fig. 327). These have 
had influence on Germany, both because 
_ they have furnished |homes for emigrants 
\ from crowded parts of the home country, 
and because they have brought much trade 
to Germany. 
Many more Germans have emigrated to 
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various parts of the New World. Over 
five million have come to the United States 
within the last seventy-five years, while the 
British Isles have sent us about seven mil- 
lion. Many of the German emigrants to 
these other countries have kept up trade 
with their fatherland, and have thereby in- 
creased the commerce of Germany. 

Naturally, in a country making such rapid 
advances, the cities have grown also, as has — 
been the case in the United Principal 
States. In the twenty years cities 
between 1870 and 1890, for 1. Their rapid 
example, Berlin had a more *° 
rapid growth than New York, and added as 
many new residents as Chicago. In 1875 
Boston had almost a hundred thousand more 
people than Hamburg; but now Hamburg 
has over two hundred and sixty-one thcusand 
more than Boston. These and other German 
cities are still rapidly increasing in size. 

The position of BrrLtn, on the small 
Spree River on the North German plain, 
midway between the coast and 2. Berlin 
the highlands, may not at first () Its location 
seem a very favorable one. However, the 
Oder, a large river, and some of the tribu- 
taries of the Elbe approach so near each 
other in this section that they have easily 
been connected by canal. Thus, Berlin has 
water connection with both Hampure and 
Srerrin, two important seaports, and with 
all parts of these two river systems. This 
is a very important aid in bringing fuel, food, 
and raw materials for manufacture, and in 
taking away manufactured articles. 

Berlin lies on the direct route from Ham- 
burg to Breslau, and from Stettin to Leipzig, 
and other large cities surround it. It is, 
moreover, on the route of several of the 
chief European railways, and is therefore one 
of the leading railway centers of the continent. 

With such excellent connections, by water 
and by rail, Berlin has become @) Its impor- 
one of the principal manufac- “"¢ 
turing cities of the empire. Fully half the 
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residents are supported by manufacturing, 
which includes brewing, the making of fancy 
articles, clothing, machinery, etc. Besides 
being the capital of Prussia and of the German 
Empire, Berlin is the center of German bank- 
ing. It is noted for its art and music, and 
for its great university, the largest in the 
empire. There are a number of suburbs, one 
being Potspam, the German “Versailles,” 
in which are located several royal palaces. 


Fig. 323. — The Dresden Art Museum, which contains many treasures of art. 


~ Among the cities not far from Berlin is 
Lerpzic, the fifth in size in the empire. It 
is situated at the junction of 
two small streams, at a point 
where roads from the highland 
meet those from the lowland. 
Formerly it was at the crossing of important 
wagon roads, and now it has become a rail- 
way center. Owing to its favorable posi- 
tion, Leipzig is, next to Berlin, the most 
important trade center of Germany. One 
of its leading articles. of commerce is fur. 
It is the seat of a noted university, and a 
center for the German book trade. 
DRESDEN, southeast of Leipzig, is. noted 
for its art museum (Fig. 323), which rivals 
the Louvre of Paris. The beautiful Dresden 


3. Interior 
cities near 
Berlin 


(1) Leipzig 
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china is made in this vicinity, and in recent © 
years much manufacturing has developed; ) 
for Dresden is situated on the : 
navigable Elbe and has coal 
near at hand. It is, moreover, the capital — 
of Saxony, the most densely settled German © 
state. . 


(2) Dresden 


industries. Hattie and Macprsure, farthe 
to the northwest, and in the (8) Chemnitz, 
center of the chief Haile, and 
beet-growing sec- “atebura 
tion, are extensively engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar. 
‘BRESLAU, a city not much © 
smaller than Leipzig, is on the — 
Oder, a navigable 
river. It has the 
advantage of being near a very 
rich coal and iron field, and is, — 
therefore, a great manufactur- 
ing center. Its situation, near 
the Russian frontier, makes it — 
an important market for east- _ 
ern and central Europe. 
In the highland of South ~ 
Germany is Municu, the capi- — 
tal of the king- 4. Munich and 
dom of Bavaria. Nuremberg 
Although so far to the south, and so distant — 
from coal, Munich is the third city in size in ~ 
the realm. It is on the trade routes from 
Germany to Italy and to Austria, and is 
accordingly an important railway center. — 
Much of its renown is due to its art collec- 
tions and its art industries, such as work in 
bronze, gold, silver, glass painting, and — 
porcelain manufacturing. fe, 
North of Munich, on the road to Berlin, — 
is NurREMBERG. This quaint city was fa- — 
mous in former centuries for its art and archi- 
tecture, and many of its treasures are still — 
carefully preserved. At present it is an im-— 
portant center for the manufacture of toys. 
Hampurc, which is growing so rapidly — 
in population, is the second city in Germany — 


(4) Breslau 


. 4 and the most important seaport on the conti- 
nent. The reasons for this are clear when it 
4 is known that the estuary of the 
a. Elbe makes an excellent har- 
bor, usually free from ice, and that Germany 
_ has an extensive foreign trade. Name some 
articles from the United States that probably 
enter this port. What water connections has 
Hamburg with the interior? os 
_ Bremen ‘and Srerrin also admit large 
- vessels, and are the chief rivals of Hamburg ; 
but they together have less than one half as 
much commerce as Hamburg. In what re- 
' spects is the situation of Hamburg more 
- favorable to commerce than that of Bremen 
| and Stettin? Name other Baltic ports be- 
_ sides Stettin. Which is a natural outlet for 
| wheat from Russian Poland? Estimate the 
distance saved to the Baltic ports by the 
cutting of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, south 
\ of Denmark, which is sixty-one miles in 
length. What city is at the eastern end of 
this canal? 
On ascending the Rhine into Germany 
we come to the great manufacturing region, 
already mentioned (p. 291). 
What cities are found there? 
Cotoene, the largest, with a 
population of over half a mil- 
| lion, is on the river bank. It is a great 
| shipping point, since railwiys cross the 
river, and boats from London and other 
places are able to ascend to this point. 
Just beyond the chief bend in the Rhine 
is FRANKFURT, on a navigable tributary, 
| the Main. The easiest route 
from the. Rhine Valley to the 
Danube lies along this tributary; and, 
since the railway from the German plain to 
the upper Rhine passes Frankfurt, this city 
is a center of important trade routes. For 
this reason it is one of the chief trading 
and banking centers in Germany. It has 
long been prominent, and was the capital 
of the old German Confederation (p. 286). 
The Rhine, the most important river in 


aa 6. Seaports 


6. Cities along 
the Rhine River 


 @) Cologne 
and vicinity 


(2) Frankfurt. 
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Germany, is often compared with the Hud- 
son. In both rivers there are sections that 
are shut in. by high, rocky tye pnine 
cliffs, well wooded to the top. River com- 
The Rhine, however, is much pared with 
narrower than the Hudson, so tie Hiden 
that these walls seem loftier; pet scenes 
and since the stream is more winding, they 


Fic. 324.— The Cologne Cathedral, one of the most 
famous churches in Europe. 


often stand out boldly, as if in the very 
path of boats, to bar their further progress. 
In regard to the distribution of cities 
along its banks, the Rhine offers still further 
contrast to the Hudson. Theres se 
latter has a large population at tion of popula- 
only two points; namely, near poses its 
its mouth, where there are mil- 
lions of people, and about one hundred and 
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Fic. 325.— Some of the quaint houses in the ancient city of Frankfurt. 


fifty miles above the mouth, where Albany, | Yonkers, just above New York City, and 
Troy, and Cohoes are situated. Between | Albany, there is not a city with thirty thou- 


- Fic. 326.--The Rhine, with a village, a vineyard, and an old castle 
on the right. 


sand inhabitants. The Rhine, 
on the other hand, while having 
no enormous collection of people 
at any one point, has many 
populous cities along its course. 
Name several. What have you 
already learned about Rotter- 
dam at its mouth? How does 
it compare with New York 
City in size? 


1, What. is the position of Ger- 
many? Explain its advantages. 
2. What about the Revie! 
formation of the em- 
pire; its present area 
and population? 3. State the chief 
facts about the government. .4. Why 
is the boundary line so irregular? 
5. Describe the highlands. 6. The 
lowlands. 7. The drainage. 8. Tell 
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| 
what you can about the temperature; the rainfall. 
9. What is the condition of lumbering? 10. What 
are the leading agricultural products? 11. What 
are the principal mineral products? 12. State the 
importance of manufacturing; and locate, the leading 
manufacturing centers. 13. Name the principal 
kinds of manufacturing. 14. How has Germany 
advanced in recent years? Give some reasons for it. 
15. What can you tell about the rapid growth of 
the cities? 16. State the principal facts about 
Berlin. 17. Leipzig. 18. Dresden. 19. Chemnitz, 
Halle, and Magdeburg. 20. Breslau. 21. Munich 
and Nuremberg. 22. The seaports. 23. The cities 
along the Rhine. 24. Name and locate the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany. 25. Compare the Rhine 
River with the Hudson in scenery. 26. In distribu- 
tion of population along its course. 

1. Find in an atlas in what parts of the empire the 
larger states, such as Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, etc., 
are situated. 2. What seaports of 
Europe most nearly approach Ham- 
burg in size? 8. How might the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal possibly prove aninjury to Hamburg? 4. Show 
that Germany resembles Great Britain in her indus- 
tries, while differing greatly from Russia and Norway. 


Suggestions 


IX. SwirzerLanp (Fig. 315) 


1. What countries surround Switzerland (Fig. 
315)? 


Fic. 328.—Snow-covered mountains with a glacier extending from them down 
one of the Alpine valleys. 


| ries of Switzerland ? 


2. What mountains extend along the bounda- | 
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3. Which of the boundaries is 
least mountainous? 4. What large rivers rise among 
the Alps? In what direction does 

each flow? 5. There are many lakes patted 
among the Alps (Fig. 332). What does their abun- 
dance suggest? 6. How does the area of Switzer- 
land compare with that of your own state? 


This is a very mountainous country (Figs. 
328 and 332), for the Jura Mountains are on 
the northwestern border, while Surface 
the Alps occupy the southern features 
half. Between these two mountain systems, 
which extend northeast and southwest, is a 
low, hilly plateau, from one to two thousand 
feet in altitude. About one third of Switzer- 
land is included in the plateau belt. 

It is evident that the climate of this 
mountainous country must be cool, and 
that there must be great differ- Cjimate 
ences in temperature according 4. Tempera- 
to the altitude. At the base of tre 
the Alps, chestnut and walnut trees grow; 
higher up, these give place to the beech, 
maple, and other trees of the cool temperate 
zones; and still higher is a belt of ever- 
greens. Above these come 


grass; and higher still, at 
an average elevation of 
about nine thousand feet, 
the snow line is reached. 
The lofty Alps, rising in 
the path of the prevailing 
west winds, 9 Rainfall and 
cause Swit- the formation 
zerland to be °% #laciers 
one of the wettest coun- 
tries on the continent. On 
the higher mountains much 
snow falls; and, sliding 
down the mountain sides 
in the form of avalanches, 
it gathers in the valleys to 
produce streams of ice, or 
glaciers (Fig. 328). These 
move slowly down the 


dwarfed trees, shrubs, and — 
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valleys until they reach a point, below the 
snow line, where the ice melts. The Rhone 
and other rivers are supplied with water 
by the melting of the Alpine glaciers. 

In so rugged a country one would hardly 


'expect a large population; yet Switzerland 


is almost as densely settled as 
France, and much more so than 
the state of New York. 

People who dwell among mountains develop 
a spirit of independence, as is illustrated by 
the story of William Tell. Thus we find that, 
as early as 1291, an agreement was made 
among a few of the small Swiss states, or 
cantons, to unite for protection. Many a 
time since then other nations have tried to 
conquer the Swiss; but, aided by the diffi- 
cult approaches to their country, and by the 


‘People and 
government 


- mountain strongholds to which they could 


retreat, the Swiss have been able to main- 
tain their freedom. Yet the area of the 
entire country is only one third that of 
Pennsylvania. Their twenty-two cantons, 
united somewhat as are our states, now form 
a republic whose independence the Great 
Powers of Europe have agreed to maintain. 

Although the Swiss have a stable govern- 
ment, they lack a common 
language. The country is most 
open toward the north, for there the plateau 


Languages 


| Fig. 3380. — Cattle on the slopes of the Alps. 
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Fic. 329. — A Swiss peasant girl in native 
costume, 


of Switzerland merges into that of Germany. 
Naturally, therefore, the influence of Ger- 
many has spread into Switzerland, and 
German-speaking people 
are most numerous, mak- 
ing up over one half of the 
population. The approach 
from France is much more 
difficult, and the French 
population forms less than 
one fourth of the whole, 
while the remainder speak 
Italian. 

; Owing to the mountain- 
6us. condition, only one 
acre in nine, 

is fit for the “etioutere 
plow. Yet agriculture is 
the principal industry. 
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On the lower lands grain, potatoes, grapes, 
and the mulberry tree are raised, as in the 
neighboring countries; and on the lower 


mountain slopes dairy farming is important, 
as might be expected. Here cattle and goats 
are raised, being driven to higher pastures 
as the snows melt from the mountain sides. 
The population is so dense, however, that 
much food must be imported; but cheese 
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coal is wanting, there is abundant water 

power, supplied by the swift Rejien he 

mountain streams, which are go much 

fed by the melting snows. The manufacturing 

Swiss are taking a leading place 1. Water 

in the use of such power, by pet: 

means of electricity. 
They are unusually skillful mechanies, too, 


a fact that is proved by the remarkable 


Fic. 331.— The St. Gothard Railway on the south side of the Alps. 
are seen three tracks one above the other, for at this point the railway 
enters the mountain, swings in two great circles, coming out each time at 


a higher level. 


and condensed milk, made from farm prod- 
ucts, are exported. 

Switzerland is very poor in mineral de- 
posits, and there is very little coal. Such 
a scarcity of raw materials would suggest 
that there is little manufac- 
but this is not the 
case, for in spite of the absence of coal, 
ore deposits, and cotton, the Swiss have 
developed extensive manufacturing. Like 
the New Englanders, they make light arti- 
cles mainly, such as jewelry and textile 
goods, especially silk. They also do much 
wood carving. 

There are several reasons why manufac- 
turing is so highly developed. Although 


Mining and 
manufacturing turing; 


wood carving for 
which they have 
long been noted. 
_ The Swiss are further 
favored by their central posi- 
tion; for they 3. Central 
are surrounded /ocation 
by densely populated coun- 
tries which supply raw ma- 
terials and furnish a market 
for manufactured goods. 
Finally, their roads and 
railways are remarkably de- 
veloped. One 4. Roads and 
might think that 7#ilways 
it would be very difficult to 
transport goods in such a 
country. In fact it would 
be, if the Swiss had not taken 
special pains to overcome the — 
difficulties; but the very fact 
that nature has made transportation so_ 
difficult, has led the people to build the ~ 
best of highways. No country in the world 
has better roads than Switzerland. 
Railroads pierce the mountains in several — 
directions, connecting Switzerland with for- 
elgn countries. 
~ZuricuH, the largest city in Switneviete is @ 
situated on Lake Zurich. It is an important — 
railway center, being con- Leading 
nected with Italy by the St. cities 
Gothard Railway, and other railways bring © 
it in touch with France, Germany, and — 
Austria. These railroads are especially im- 
portant in bringing foods, as well as silk — 
and other raw materials, for manufacture. 


Here 
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_ principal manufacturing districts. It is noted 
for the manufacture of silks, cotton, and 
machinery. 

_ Baseu, the second largest city in Swit- 
gerland, is the busiest railway center in the 
country. It is on the main line of the St. 
Gothard Railway, and on the Rhine at the 
point where it enters Germany from Switzer- 
land. Why is its position, near both France 
and Germany, favorable to manufacturing ? 

GENEVA, situated on the lower end of 
Lake Geneva, near where the Rhone enters 
France, is the third 
city of the Republic, 
and a:noted educa- 
tional center. It is 
on a very ancient and 
important trade route 
from the Mediter- 
ranean to Germany 
(p. 271), and has ex- 
cellent railway con- 
nections. There is 
much manufacturing, 
among the important 
articles made being 
jewelry and scientific 
instruments. 

BERNE, the capital, 
is centrally located ; 
but it is a small city because it is not favor- 
ably situated for commerce. 

‘Many of the Swiss cities and towns are 
beautifully situated upon lakes, and within 
sight of mountain peaks always 
covered with snow. LucERNE, 
for example, is surrounded by grand and 
varied scenery. The city is located upon 
Lake Lucerne, and lofty mountains rise close 
at hand (Fig. 332). Mounts Rigi and Pilatus 
are near by, and from their summits one ob- 
tains magnificent views of the lake, over 
four thousand feet below, bordered by green 
_ meadows and numerous villages. In several 
directions, as far as the eye can reach, are the 


Scenery and 
tourists 
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snow-covered crests of stupendous, jagged 
mountains. 

On account of such scenery Switzerland is 
the most noted summer resort of Europe; and 
the entertainment of visitors is one of the lead- 
ing occupations of the Swiss people. There 
are so many hotels and fine roads, that one can 
easily go almost anywhere. It is possible even 
to reach the tops of several of the mountains 
by rail. Every summer many Americans 
cross the ocean to enjoy the Swiss scenery. 
1. Describe the surface of Switzerland. 2. The 
climate. 3. State the chief facts about the people 


* 


Fic. 332.— The snow-capped Alps as seen from Mount Pilatus, with Lake Lucerne 
in the foreground. 


and the government. 4. What can you say about the 
languages? 5. State the principal facts about agricul- 
ture. 6. About mining and manu- 
facturing. 7. Give several reasons 
why manufacturing is so well devel- 
oped. 8. Locate and state the main facts about 
Zurich. 9. Basel. 10. Geneva and Berne. 11. Why 
is Switzerland so attractive to tourists? 
yy 1. How may the lakes filter and regulate the riv- 
“ers? 2. What reasons are there for giving particular 
attention to the study of English 
and other foreign languages in the 
Swiss schools? 3. Why has Switzerland, unlike 
many European countries, not come into possession 
of colonies? 4. Switzerland has long been selected 
as a place of refuge for persecuted people and political 
refugees from other nations. Why? 5. Read the 
story of William Tell. 


Review 
Questions 


Suggestions 
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X. Iraty (Fig. 315) 


1. The shape of Italy reminds you of what object 
(Fig. 315)? 2. How does its latitude compare with 
that of Spain? 3. What neighbor- 
Mapinteey ing islands belong to it? 4. Point 
out the principal river. 5. How are the lofty moun- 
tains in the north likely to affect the climate farther 
south? 6. What countries border Italy? 7. What 
seas border it? 8. How does its position seem to be 
favorable for commerce? 


The area of Italy, including the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, is only a little greater 
than that of Colorado; but its 
population is over thirty-four 
million. It is the smallest of the six Great 
Powers, but is the most densely settled of 
any except the United Kingdom. Name 
the other Great Powers. 

The position of Italy is a very favorable 
one. It lies in the midst of the Mediterra- 
Importance of nean, whose shores are densely 
its position = populated. What country in 
Africa lies nearest to Italy (Fig. 271)? Es- 
timate the distance to it. How far is it 
from Italy to the Suez Canal (Fig. 271)? 

It has been said that Italy is “the very 
heart of the Mediterranean lands, and plays 
a great part as a link in the chain of com- 
munication between northwestern Europe and 
the Far East.” For example, mails from 
London to India are carried by water to the 
western coast of continental Europe, and 
then go overland to Brindisi, and thence 
by steamer. From this it is plain that 
Italy’s central position is an advantage for 
trade with Africa and Asia, as well as with 
southern Europe. 

The inhabitants of Italy are a mixture of 
many peoples. In early times, the central 
position of the peninsula was 
of importance in aiding Rome 
to control the lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. At that time people from the 
surrounding lands of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa were brought to the peninsula, often 
as slaves captured in war. Later, when the 


Its area and 
population 


People and _ 
government 
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power of the Roman Empire was weakened, 
hordes of barbarians invaded Italy from 
central Europe. 

For centuries after this, Italy was broken 
up into a number of independent states. 
In 1860, however, several of these states 
united to form the Kingdom of Italy. Later 
others were added, until in 1870, or about 
the time that the German Empire was 


formed (p. 286), the present kingdom was — 


established, with Rome as its capital. Like 
most of the European countries, Italy is 
governed by a limited, or constitutional, 
monarchy. 

Throughout most of its extent, the Italian 
peninsula is mountainous. In the north are 
the Alps, some of whose high- surface 
est peaks are on the boundary features 
between Italy and Switzerland. The Alpine 
ranges curve around in northwestern Italy 
and join the Apennines, which extend the 
entire length of the peninsula and form its 
very backbone. The principal lowlands, 
therefore, are the narrow coastal plains and 
the broad Po Valley. There are also many 
small, fertile valleys among the mountains. 

We think of Italy as a sunny land of 
flowers, although Milan and Venice are in 
nearly the same latitude as ctimate 
Montreal. One reason for the 4. Tempera- 
pleasant Italian climate is that ture 
the lofty Alps form a wall which cuts off the 
cold north winds. Another reason is that 
the temperature is greatly influenced by the 
Mediterranean Sea, whose waters do not 
freeze even in winter. On these accounts 
the Italian winters are mild; and in the 
extreme south the temperature seldom bee 
to the freezing point. 


Much of Italy has an abundance of rain; » 


but everywhere, except in the north, the 
greater part comes in winter. 
The summer drought is due to 
the fact that the horse-latitude belt moves 


2. Rainfall 


northward in summer and covers Italy (p.. 


196); therefore at that season the climate 
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of southern Italy resembles 
that of southern Spain. 

Such a climate, together with 
a fertile soil, helps to explain 
why agriculture is 
‘the principal in- 
dustry of Italy. 

The most extensive farming 
district is the fertile plain of 
i. Extent of the Po Valley : 
irrigation, with There is an abun- 
Saha dance of rain here ; 
yet the people depend upon 
irrigation more than in most 
other parts of Europe. There 
are several reasons for this. 
In the first place, the tribu- 
taries of the Po, fed by the 
rains, snows, and glaciers of 


the mountains, furnish a steady Fie. 333.— Lago di Garda, one of the Italian lakes on the southern side 
supply of water to the gently a nore Here are found groves of lemon trees along the shores of 


Agriculture - 


ghee ae 


sloping land. Besides this, the 

rivers frequently flow through lakes — some | raised by irrigation than without it, partly 

of them among the most beautiful in the | because the flooding of the land fertilizes 

world (Fig. 333) — which act as great reser- | the soil, and partly because with irrigation 

voirs for water supply. This tends further | there can be no drought. By the aid of 

to furnish a regular supply. irrigation, from four to ten crops may be 
In the second place, better crops can be | raised in a year. ae 
“Among the products 
are many that thrive in 
semi-tropical 2. Agricul- 
climates, ag tural products 
well as others that are 
common in northern 
Europe. Where irriga- 
tion is so easy, the exten- 
sive cultivation of rice is 
possible. This is an im- 
portant crop in northern 
Italy; but corn and 
wheat are raised in still 
greater quantities. 
Grapes are grown to such 
an extent that Italy ranks 


; r mon h ine- 
Fic. 334.—A herd of goats in the streets of Naples. They are driven from door first uy ong the - wine 
to door, and milked whenever the customers wish to buy the milk. producing countries of 
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the world; and so many silkworms are 
reared that raw silk is the most valuable 
export. Among the other important prod- 
ucts are eggs, which are exported in large 
quantities; also olives, oranges, lemons, 
flax, hemp, and wool. — 

On some of the slopes forests are grown, 
but most of the natural forest was cut off 
long ago. Among the useful trees is the 
chestnut, which is planted in groves for the 
nuts, that serve as an important food. The 
Italian chestnut is much larger than ours, 
and is ground up into a kind of meal, as 
wheat is ground into flour. 

Among the mountains there is much natural 
pasture, to which herds of sheep and goats are 
driven in summer. Many goats are raised in 
Italy for their milk, and they are even driven 
into the cities, and milked at the doors of the 
customers (Fig. 304). 

One great drawback to the proper develop- 
ment of agriculture in Italy is the presence of 
broad, marshy tracts infested 
with mosquitoes, whose bite 
causes malaria. This is es- 
pecially true in the southern half of the 
country, and there, even with fertile soil and 
a warm climate, large tracts of land have 
had to be abandoned. One sixth of the 
population suffers from malaria, and there 
are thousands of deaths from that disease 
every year. 
the Italian government is attempting to 
stamp out this dread disease. 

The fishing industry is important. Among 
the peculiar products of the sea are precious 
Fishing and coral and sponges. You will 
mining remember that we found sponge 
fishing important also among the Bahama 
Islands east of Florida. 

In Italy there is a general lack of valuable 
mineral deposits. Except in the island of 
Elba there is almost no iron; and no coal 
of value is found in the kingdom. Indeed 
coal, wheat, and cotton are the leading im- 
ports. There is a little zine and copper 


3. Important 
drawback to 
agriculture 
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“the place of coal to some extent, often being 


mantifactures (p. 268) ? 
It is not to be wondered at that, } 


ore; but one of the most important mineral 
products is the sulphur of Sicily. Another 


mineral product is the pure white Carrara g 


marble, of such rare beauty that it is prized 
the world over. 
As in Switzerland, water power supplies 


used to produce electricity. Manufactur- 
There is, therefore, more manu- ing 


facturing than one might infer from the a 


lack of fuel. While much raw silk is pro- 
duced, and there is some silk manufacturing, 
a large part of the raw silk is sent to France, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere, to be made into 
cloth. There are also factories for woolen, ~ 
cotton, and flax weaving, and for other | 
purposes. 

Most European countries take pride in 
their fine art museums; but Italy far sur- 
passes them all. It is the very storehouse of 
art, whether architecture, painting, or sculp- 
ture be considered. Because of the artistic 
tastes of the Italians, many of their manu- 
factured articles are of an artistic nature. 
Among their manufactures are glass work, 
lace making, earthenware manufacture, the — 
making of statuary, wood carving, coral — 
carving, and straw plaiting. In what other 
country have we found that the artistic 
taste a the people greatly affects their 


stimate the average width of the Italian 
peninsula. Since it has many excellent 
harbors, we may expect to find Principal 
numerous large cities along the ‘ities in the 
coast, as in Great Britain. But — 
it is different in the interior, for oe oe 
in so small and mountainous’a (4) Beauty of 
country, with no coal and iron, “8 /catton 
there is less reason to expect 
there. 

The most populous city is NAPLES, in 
the southern part of the peninsula. The 
semicircular Bay of Naples, on which it is 
situated, presents a most magnificent sight. 
On the north side, near the head of the 


large cities 


the distance. 
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Fic. 335. — Vesuvius in eruption (1892). A great column of steam and ash rises above the volcano; 


while streams of liquid rock, or lava, are flowing down its slopes. 


bay, is the city itself, rising, street above 
street, upon the slopes of some low hills. 
Toward the east is Mount Vesuvius (Fig. 
325), with the crests of the Apennines in 
And on the south side of 


the bay is a steep, rocky coast, behind 


which are numerous villages, partly hidden 
among groves of orange, lemon, and olive 


_ trees. All dround the bay is a succession 


_of towns and villages. 


‘This is one of the most densely settled 
regions in Europe. There are several rea- 
(@) Reasons for 8008 for this. One is the fact 
the dense popu- that the land here is especially 
gest fertile, having been ‘made so 
by the decay of the volcanic ashes that have 
been thrown out of Vesuvius. The climate 
is also favorable to the growth of crops, 


and therefore the region around the bay 


~ x ‘ 


$y v 


supports a dense agricultural population. 
The harbor, too, is good, so that there is 
more shipping here than in any other Italian 
port, with the single exception of Genoa. 

Within plain sight of Naples stands Mount. 
Vesuvius, a cone of lava and ashes nearly a 
mile in height, from whose crater 

(3) Mount 

volumes of steam constantly Vesuvius; its 
pour forth. At the time of “story and 
Christ the slopes of this moun- a ae 
tain were dotted with productive farms, and 
thriving towns spread over the country at its 
base. But in the year 79 a terrible eruption 
took place which completely buried Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and many villages, beneath 
showers of ashes and streams of volcanic 
mud. Since then Vesuvius has been in 
eruption many times, the last violent out- 
break occurring in 1906. 
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Fic. 336. —St. Peter’s Cathedral (on the left) and the Vatican 


(on the right) in Rome. 


The principal city south of Naples is Pa- 
LERMO, the capital of Sicily. It is situated 
in the midst of extensive vine- 
yards and fruit groves. What 

fruits should you expect to find there? 

The site of Rome was well chosen. It 
lies near the center of the Mediterranean 
and near the center of the Ital- 
ian Peninsula as well. In that 
part of Italy the fertile coastal 
plains are broad; and are crossed by the 
Tiber, the largest river of the country ex- 
cept the Po. In that vicinity, also, the 
Apennines reached their greatest height, which 
insures abundant water supply for the Tiber 
and for irrigation on the plains. 
Moreover, the- valley of the 
Tiber: offers one of the most 
convenient routes across the 
peninsula. These are some of 
the advantages that attracted 
to ancient Rome a population 
of fully a million, and caused 
the surrounding country to be 
thickly settled and carefully 
tilled. 

Now, however, the city con- 
tains about half as many in- 
habitants, while the neighbor- 


2. Palermo 


Rome 


1. Advantages 
of its location 


Fia. 
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ing plains, for miles around, 
though beautiful pasture land, 
have scarcely a 2. Influence 
tree or a house °f malaria 
upon them. Because of the 
dread malaria, people shun this 
region, and at present much of 


grazing. As summer ap- 
flee with their cattle and sheep 
to the mountains. 

Although agriculture and 
commerce do not flourish near 
Rome, fine resi- 3. Its attrac- 
dences, public #5 
buildings, art galleries, and no- 
table ruins are numerous in the city. ‘The 
dome of St. Peter’s —the largest and most 
famous church in the world —towers above 
everything else; and the Vatican, where the 
Pope resides, is the most noted palace in 


Christendom (Fig. 336). In the Vatican are 


the country is used only for | 


proaches, even the herdsmen | 


some of the finest and most beautiful of — 


Michael Angelo’ S$ paintings. 

The ruins of ancient Rome, which Beal i in 
interest these works of later days, cover so 
many acres that the city is almost as much 


a tomb as a living city. One.of the most — 
notable relics of the past is the Colossewm — 
(Fig. 337), a huge, oval-shaped amphi- 

theater, open to the sky, with seats for forty — 


337.— The Colosseum, one of the ruins of ancient Rome. 


Principal 


_- Apennines, at a junction of 
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or fifty thousand persons. In the days of 
the Roman Empire it was used to witness 
life-and-death struggles between men, and 
between men and wild beasts. 

The Forwm is another extensive ruin within 
the city limits. It was the great public 
square, on a lowland among ‘some low hills; 
but its monuments, arches, and other orna- 
ments became covered with rubbish during 
the centuries that followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The excavation of this 
famous spot has not yet been 
completed, whole buildings, as 
well as smaller objects, having 
been buried in that locality. 

With the exception of Rome 
and Naples the large cities of 
the Italian Penin- 


citiesinthe sula are in the 
north northern part. 
1. Florence 


The first one 
north of Rome is FLORENCE, 
on the western base of the 


roads across the mountains. 
Straw plaiting, mosaic work, 
and silk manufacturing are 
important Florentine indus- 
tries. Florence is famous for 
its art galleries, which are 


. among the best in the world. 


_ Miran, the leading city of northern Italy, 
owes its importance to its location at the 
2. Milan crossing of routes of travel and 
and Turin commerce; one of these runs 
east and west in the Po Valley, the other 
north and south-.across the Alps. Turin 
has flourished for a similar reason. From 
very early times. these cities have been im- 
portant trade centers because of their posi- 


_ tion at the crossing of trade routes in a fertile, 


densely populated valley. The railways re- 
cently built across the Alps (p. 300) have 
greatly increased their importance. They 
are busy manufacturing centers, making silk 


, goods, cutlery, and other articles. 
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MILAN possesses a magnificent cathedral 
(Fig. 338), built of white marble, and adorned 
with more than a hundred spires and fully 
four thousand statues. On the wall of a 
former monastery at Milan is Da Vinci’s 
famous painting, “The Last Supper,” copies 


of which are seen in many of our homes. 
GeENoA, although separated from the Po 
Valley by the low northern 
Apennines, is the natural sea- 
port for Milan and Turin. 


3. Genoa 


Since it is a port 


Fic. 338.— The Milan Cathedral. 


of outlet for so fertile a region, and is now 
connected with central Europe by railway, 
this city is the most important seaport in 
Italy. 

The principal port on the Adriatic Sea is 
VENICE, one of the most interesting of 
European cities. When hordes of barba- 
rians were invading Italy, some of the 
inhabitants retreated to a number of small, 
marshy islands in a lagoon, 4 
protected from the sea waves 
by low sand bars. The de- 
scendants of these people de- 
veloped into a hardy, independent race, 
largely through contact with the sea. Their . 


. Venice 


(1) Its location 
and former 
importance 
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very position forced them to become sailors ; 
and the site of their city was favorable for 
commerce between central Europe and Asia. 
Protected from attack by land, Venice rose 
in power, and with power came wealth. 


Fic. 339.— One of the canals of Venice with a gondola floating upon it. 


Many beautiful houses, churches, palaces, 
and museums still remain to remind us of 
the ancient splendor of Venice. 

The city is built upon more than a hundred 
small islands, about two and a half miles 
(2) How the from the mainland, with which 
city ws budlt it is now connected by railway: 
Canals take the place of streets. There are 
one hundred and fifty canals, the main one, 
or Grand Canal, being bordered by fine 
residences built of white marble, whose 
doorsteps lead down into the water. Nearly 
four hundred bridges join the different is- 
lands, and there are many narrow foot- 
paths, but since the chief thoroughfares are 
canals, gondolas (Fig. 339) take the place 
of wagons, carriages, and street cars. 
doubt, thousands of children in that city 
have never seen a horse. 


1. Give facts about the area and population of 
Italy. 2. Explain the importance of its position. 
3. Tell about the people, and the 
government. 4. Describe the  sur- 
face features. 5. The climate. 
_6. Why is irrigation especially common in Italy? 


Review 
Questions 


No; 
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7. Name the agricultural products. 8. How does 
malaria interfere with agriculture? 9. State the 
principal facts about fishing and mining. 10. Manu- 
facturing. 11. Describe the beauty of the location 
of Naples. 12. State the reasons for the dense 
population here. 13. Tell about Mount Vesuvius; 
its history and attraction. 14. Locate 
Palermo. 15. State the advantages — 
of the location of Rome. 16. What 
about malaria in itsvicinity? 17. What 
are its present attractions? 18. Lo- 
cate and 
about Florence. 19. Milan and Turin. 
20. Genoa. 21. Venice. 


1. Why should Italy have been 
much more. important in former times 
than now? 2. What 
colonies has Italy in 
eastern Africa (Fig. 386)? Suggest 
reasons why Italy has so few colonies. 
3. What must have been the influence 
upon Genoa and Venice of the dis- 
covery of the ocean route to India? 
Why? 4. What must have been the 
influence of the Suez Canal? Why? 5. Mention 
advantages and disadvantages of life in Venice. 
6. Mention some of the uses of sulphur. 7. Make 
a post card collection of the different famous pictures 
of the Madonna. 8. Find out about the Cata- 
combs of Rome; the Appian Road; the Aqueducts. 
9. Find some. facts about Cesar, Cicero, Dante, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 10. Where 
was Columbus born? 


Suggestions 


XI. Austria-Hungary (Fig. 315) 


1. Compare Austria-Hungary with Germany in 
area. 2. In population. 3. In number of large 
cities. In which country, therefore, 
should you expect to find the greater 
development? 4. How much of the boundary is 
formed by water (Fig. 315)? 5. What countries 


Map study 


border this empire? 6. What portions are moun- 


tainous? 7. What about the variety of climate? 
8. What sections do not belong to the Danube — 
basin ? : + 


Austria-Hungary is one of the most moun- 
tainous countries in Europe. It includes the 
eastern half of the Alps (Fig. Surface 
340), besides several other features 
ranges. These mountains form a circle in- 


state the principal facts — ; 


\ 
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Fic. 340.— An Austrian village with mountains in 
the background. 


closing a broad level area (Fig. 272), called 
the Hungarian plain, through which the 


- Danube River flows. 


; 


-near Vienna, where the 
the Hungarian plain, and again on the 
southeastern boundary, where that river 


- Climate 


The encircling moun- 
tains are broken at only two points, — once 
Danube enters 


: 


leaves it. 
In so mountainous a country there are 


naturally many different kinds of climate. 


on the 
however, 


Everywhere except 
higher mountains, 


the temperature is favorable for the growth 
of grains and other crops of temperate 
latitudes; that is, the summers are warm 
and the winters are cold, but the difference 
between summer and winter is much greater 
_ than in England. Why? 


The rainfall of the lowlands, which aver- 


ages little over twenty inches, is barely 


enough for agriculture, jand there are, there- 


fore, occasional summer droughts in some 


prac 


_ There are many different as of people 
in this country, with very different customs 
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and languages. For instance, about a fourth 
of the population, mainly in Austria, are of 
German stock. Magyars, de- people 
scendants of Mongolian in- 4. The mixture 
vaders, form over half of the °f taces 
population of Hungary. But races related 
to the Slavs of Russia are more numerous 
than either of these. There are also many 
Italians, as well as other peoples. German 
is the official language, and is spoken by 
the educated classes; but at least a dozen 
languages are spoken in the empire, and 
even two or three in a single town. 

One reason for this mixture of peoples is 
the rugged country, with many inclosed 
valleys, in which the people 2. Reason for 
have developed different cus- such 4 mixture 
toms. A second is that the empire has 
been increased in size by conquest. For 


Fic. 341.— A family of gypsies and their house, 
in Austria. 


example, note the country nearest Russia, 
north of the Carpathian Mountains. Here 
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the boundary line cuts across a plain, in- 
stead of following mountains, as it does 
for a large part of its length. This plain 
is a part of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, 
which once stretched from the Baltic Sea 
to the Carpathian Mountains. When Po- 
land was conquered and divided among 
Russia, Germany, and Austria (p. 285), 
this, the smallest portion, was Austria’s 
share. 

A third reason for such a mixture of 
races is found in the central position of 
the empire. On that account people have 
entered it from various directions, and 
remained there. Thus it happens that Ital- 
ians have pushed in from the southwest, 
Germans from the northwest, Russian Slavs 
from the north, and Magyars from the east. 

It has been a difficult matter to bring all 
these people under one government. Never- 
theless, in 1867, the Austrian 
Empire and the Kingdom of 

Hungary were united, under Emperor Francis 

Joseph, to form the Empire of Austria- 

Hungary. Each of the countries has its 
- own constitution, makes its own laws, and 

is independent of the other in most respects. 

But they work together in matters of com- 

mon interest, such as the army and navy, 

foreign affairs, and finance. 
Many of the mountain slopes are forest- 
“Aovered, and wild animals are still found in 
the remoter parts. Since nearly 


Government 


Lumbering : Pa 
and a third of the empire is wooded, 
agriculture = |ymbering forms one of the 


important industries. 

Where the woods have been cleared away 
from the mountain slopes, there are pastures 
for sheep and goats. Cattle are also raised, 
especially on the lowlands. 

Near the Adriatic, and in the warmer 
valleys, there are many vineyards; and the 
mulberry tree is raised to furnish food for 

the silkworm, as in Italy (p. 304) and south- 
ern France (p. 268). Flax, hemp, potatoes, 
sugar beets, and tobacco are other im- 


‘and Hungary. 
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portant crops. But the grains, especially 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn, are the 
staple agricultural products of both Austria 
The broad plains of the 
Danube form one of the leading wheat- 
producing regions of Europe. So much 
wheat is raised that a large amount is ex- 
ported. 

There is much mineral wealth in the 
mountains, including deposits of salt, gold, 
silver, lead, mercury, and cop- 
per. There are also precious 
stones, such as the Hungarian opal, which 
is celebrated for its beauty. The excellent 
quality of the clays has made possible the 
manufacture of fine porcelain ware; and the 
mineral quartz supplies the material for 
the Bohemian glass blowers, who make 
some of the finest glassware in the world. 
This glass is beautifully colored by adding 
small quantities of mineral substances, such 
as silver, copper, and cobalt, which are 
mined in the country. 

Iron ore is widely distributed; and Aus- 
tria-Hungary ranks fourth among the coal- 
producing countries of Europe. Some of 
the best deposits are in the northwest, near 
PracuE; this explains why that city is 
extensively engaged in iron manufacturing. 
Petroleum is also found in this empire. 

There is much less manufacturing in 
Austria-Hungary than in Great Britain, 
Germany, or France. Yet yponufactur- 
there are numerous cotton, ing 
woolen, flour, and paper mills,’ 1. Its extent, 
iron manufactories, and beet- 24 ds 
sugar refineries. 
weaving. The chief manufacturing region 
is in the northwest, near Germany, while 
the principal agricultural sections are in 
the central and eastern parts. 

While there has been much progress in 
manufacturing in recent years, 9 Reasons for 
one reason for so little is found s0 little manu- 
in the lack of education among *™""€ 
the people. 


Mining 


There is also much silk — 


Much of the manufacturing is 


¥ 


still done by hand, or by very simple 
- machines. 

_ Another reason for so little manufactur- 
ing is that conveniences for transportation 
are so poor. Since the Danube cuts through 
_ the mountains on both the east and the west 
' side of the empire, the most natural trade 
routes lead either down this river into the 
_ Black Sea, or else northward and westward 
_ into Germany, and thence down the Elbe or 
' Rhine valleys. The fact that the Danube is 
' navigable from Germany to its mouth adds 
_ greatly to the value of these routes. But 
_ goods taken in either direction must pass 
_ through foreign ports. What 
_ disadvantage do you see in 
that fact? 

_ The outlets by sea are still 
less convenient. Although 
_ Austria-Hungary is next in 
size to Russia among European 
_ nations, it has but little sea- 
coast. Estimate its length. 
And, what is still worse, the 
- coast is very difficult to reach 
_ from the interior on account 
_ of rugged mountains that rise 
_ fromthe very seashore. Largely 
_ for this reason the ocean com- 
“merce of the empire is much 
' less than that of other large European coun- 
tries. By far the greater part of the foreign 
trade is carried on through German ports. 
One can readily understand, therefore, why 
Austria-Hungary has comparatively little 
_ manufacturing, and no large colonies. 
While there are many small cities in this 
empire, there are surprisingly few large 
_ Principal ones. The two largest, Vi- 
_ cities _ ENNA, the capital of Austria, 
and Bupaprsst, the capital of Hungary, 
are on the Danube River and not on the 
seacoast. The reasons for this have just 
_ been suggested. State them. 

_ Vienna, which is larger than Philadel- 
phia, is the greatest city in Austria~Hun- 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
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gary and the fourth in size in Europe. The 
main reason for its size is the fact that it 
is the capital of a great em- : 
é 2 1. Vienna 

pire, and is located on a large 

river in the central part of Europe. More- 
over, it is situated at an opening between 
mountains, through which, from the earliest 
times, the best routes have passed from 
western Europe to Asia, and from northern 
Europe to the Mediterranean. The railways 
which lead from Petrograd to Rome, and 
from Berlin and Paris to Constantinople, 
converge toward this point, making the 
city a great railway and trade center. 


Fie. 342.— A view in Vienna showing some of the fine public buildings. 


BupbAPEST, consisting of two towns (Buda 
and Pest), on opposite banks of the Danube, 
is the seat of the Hungarian re see 
government and the home of 
the Emperor for a part of each year. The 
city lies on the edge of the fertile wheat- 
raising plains of the Danube, and, like Odessa 
on the Black Sea, is engaged in flour manu- 
facture and grain shipment. 

PraGvs, the third city of Austria-Hun- 
gary, is situated on the navigable Elbe, 
which has been an important 
trade route since early times. 
Located in the midst of a rich mineral 
region, it is a noted manufacturing 
center. 


3. Prague 
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Trieste is the largest Austrian seaport. 
Although separated from the main part of 
4. Triesteand the country by mountain 
Fiume ranges, it is connected with the 
interior by a railway. The pass which this 
railway follows in crossing the mountains 
was the route of entrance to the Danube 
Valley, even as far back as the time of the 
Roman Empire. Frums, southeast of Tri- 
este, has an excellent harbor, but has little 
trade and is a small town. 

On the boundary between Austria and 
Switzerland is Liechtenstem, a 
very small independent country 
united with Austria-Hungary by a customs 
treaty. 


Liechtenstein 


Jf 

1. Describe the surface features of this empire. 
2. The climate. 3. Tell about the mixture of races 
here. 4. Give redsons for such a 
mixture. 5. What is the nature of 
the government? 6. State the prin- 
cipal facts about lumbering and agriculture. 7. Min- 

ing. 8. The extent and kinds of manufacturing. 

9, Give reasons why there is so little manufacturing. 
10. Locate and give the principal facts about Vienna. 
- 11. Budapest. 12. Prague. 13. Trieste and Fiume. 
14, What and where is Liechtenstein? 

1. What is the relative importance of the Danube 
and the Rhine rivers? 2. Find some Bohemian 
glass, to see how beautiful it is. 
3. In an atlas look up Austria~-Hun- 
gary to find the portions which are called Tyrol, 
Moravia, Bohemia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Tran- 
sylvania. 4. Look up some facts about the history 
of Poland. 5. Find out something about the Triple 
Alliance. 6. Read about the influence of Emperor 
Francis Joseph in holding the different parts of 
the empire together. 7. Find out something about 
Kossuth. ees 
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1. What countries border Roumania (Fig. 271)? 

2. Name the countries south of the Danube. 3. What 
does the relief map (Fig. 273) tell 

Map study you about the surface of each? 
4, What can you expect as to the temperature on 
this peninsula? Why? As to the rainfall? Why? 
5. Compare the number of large cities with the 
number in Germany and Italy. What conclusions 


EUROPE 


do you draw concerning the occupations of the 
people? 6. Compare the area of Turkey in Europe 


Se aie of your own state. 


This double-pointed peninsula, called the 
Balkan Peninsula, is bounded on one side by 
the Adriatic and Mediterra- Boundaries 
nean seas, on another by the and surface 
/Egean and Black seas; but, features 
unlike other European peninsulas, it has a 
very long land boundary. Trace this bound- 
ary. 

Throughout almost its entire extent the 
surface of the Balkan Peninsula is moun- 
tainous, a condition which offers an ex- 
planation of the large number of separate 
countries here. How? Many of the val- 
leys are suited to agriculture, the most ex- 
tensive being the plains of the Danube in 
Roumania and Bulgaria. 

The climate varies greatly from seashore 
to interior, and from valley to mountain. 
Along the southern coast the 
winters are mild, as elsewhere 
near the Mediterranean. But in the north- 
east, near Russia, hot summers are followed 
by cold winters, when icy winds sweep down 
from the Russian steppes and the Danube 
freezes over. 

In so mountainous a land there is also 
much variation in rainfall. On the western 
slopes — for example, near the shores of the 
Adriatic — there is an abundance of rain; 
but on the east coast and in the interior 
valleys, especially in Greece, there is so little 
rain that agriculture depends upon irriga- 
tion. /Why is this true of Greece especially 
44) ? 


Climate 


comes so close to Asia that it has been called 
a “bridge” between Europe 


5 c Cc 
and Asia. At two points, the a aah 


Asia; effects 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus on plants, 
(Fig. 345), the continents are aoe and 


separated only by narrow 
straits. Animals and plants have crossed 
these barriers so easily, that there is a mix. 


\ 


_ ture of European and Asiatic species in that 
_ part of Europe. 
j This region has also been a bridge for the 
_ passage of many peoples. Romans, various 
_ tribes of Slavs, and finally the Mohammedan 
_ Turks from Asia, have brought the Balkan 
_ Peninsula under their rule: Wherever the 
Turks went, they brought ruin; and_ for 
four centuries, while the rest of Europe 
was advancing, they held this region in 
such control that almost all progress was 
checked. During the nine- 
teenth century, however, 
' many of its people have 
_ thrown off the Turkish 
yoke, so that the penin- 
 sula is now divided among 
_. several nations, and Tur- 
_ key in Europe is less than 
_ one quarter as large as 
it was a hundred years 
ago. 
_ Aside from Turkey, the 
_ separate countries that have 
Countries now been formed 
_ occupying the are Albania, 
4 peninsula Montenegro, 
- Servia, Roumania, Bul- 
 garia, and Greece. Each 
of these is now entirely 
_ independent. Albania is a 
' new state. It was formed _ 
in 1913 from territory taken from Turkey. 
_ The tiny country of Montenegro, which is 
_ smaller than the state of Connecticut, has 
ae maintained its independence 
largely because of its situation 
among the mountains. The, country is of 
slight importance; its soil is so poor that 
there is little agriculture; there is less manu- 
facturing, and not a single railway. The 
principal occupation is cattle raising. Cuxr- 
_ TINIE, the capital, has a population of less 
_ than five thousand. 
_ Bordering on southern Hungary, Servia 
_ shares some of the advantages of that coun- 


Fig. 348. 


3 Montenegro 
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-~A Roumanian peasant in native 
costume. 
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try. Since much of its surface is rugged 
and heavily forested, only a small portion is 
cultivated. Among the leading Servia 
products are corn, wheat, and 1. Agriculture 
other grains, reminding us of Hungary. 
There is also much fruit, especially grapes 
and plums, which, when dried, are sold as 
raisins and prunes. Many cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are raised for export, the pigs 
being allowed to roam in the oak and 
beech forests. Why here? 

The industries of Servia 
are only partly developed. 
Por example, 9 other in- 
although dustries and 
coal, iron, chick city 
lead, silver, gold, and other 
metals are known to exist, 
there is very little mining; 
nor is there much manu- 
facturing. It will require 
more time to recover from 
the centuries of Turkish 
misrule. 

The capital of the king- 
dom is BELGRADE, a city 
finely situated upon the 
Danube, and owing its 
importance partly to easy 
transportation on that 
river. 

These two countries have 
much in common, although the Danube 
separates them for a long dis- Roumania and 
tance. They together contro] Bulgaria 
its lower course, a fact of much 1. Agriculture 
importance to Austria-Hungary. Why? 

Broad plains, suited to agriculture, bor- 
der the Danube in both countries, though 
the plains are far more extensive in Rou- 
mania than in Bulgaria. Naturally, there- 
fore, there is much farming. In both coun- 
tries wheat and other grains are among the 
chief crops. The warmer climate of Bul- 
garia, south of the Balkan Mountains, 
permits the culture of products that cannot 


Fic. 344. A Turkish woman in Constantinople. 


be raised in Roumania; for example, the 
mulberry for the silkworm, and roses for 
the valuable perfume, attar of roses. 

Many sheep, as well as other live stock, 
are raised in each country; in fact, herding 
is almost ‘the sole industry on the barren 
steppes of eastern Roumania. 

There are large tracts of forest in each 
country; but there is more in Bulgaria, 
owing to its rugged surface, than in Rou- 
mania. Each country has valu- 
able mineral deposits; but, as 
in Servia, there is little mining. 
Nor is there 


2. Other in- 
dustries; also 
chief cities 


Fic. 345.— Constantineple and the Bosporus. 


much manufacturing, except: 


The land on the other side of the strait is in Asia. 
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such hand work as the manufacture of 
ish rugs. 
With such slight development of the re- 


‘sources, there are few large cities. By far 


the largest is Bucuarest, the capital of 
Roumania. Find the capital of Bulgaria. 

The Turks, who are Mohammedans, have 
ideas and customs that are very unlike those 
of other Europeans. They Are nurkey in 
unprogressive, and are unwill- Europe 
ing to grant rights to the many 1. Character of 
Christians who live in Turkey. 9 people, and 
Their ruler, or Sultan, until re- belek ie 
cently has had absolute power, which he 
has often used very cruelly; and the gov- 
ernment has been the worst in Europe. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of the Otto- 
man Empire, as Turkey is often called, has 
been famous for many cen- 2. Chief city 
turies. Being situated on the @) Its location 
beautiful, river-like outlet of the Black 
Sea, called the Bosporus (Fig. 345), it com- 
mands the channel through which the com- 
merce of the Black Sea must pass. This is 
a natural site for a city; for it is the point 
where the crossing can best be made from 
Europe to Asia. 

After being captured by the Turks, how- 
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~ ever, Constantinople lost much of its beauty ; 
_ but some of the ancient splendor still re- 


_ @) Is history Mains (Fig. 345). There are 
and present palaces, mosques, and other in- 
wmportance 


teresting and costly buildings ; 
but side by side with them are the dwell- 
ings of the common people, who live in 
the most squalid poverty. The houses, 


street scenes, people, and customs remind 
How 


one of Asia rather than of Europe. 
does it rank in size with other large 
European cities? With the large 
cities of the United States? (See 
table, Appendix, p. 392.) 
Dissatisfaction with the Turk- 
ish Government finally led / 
(1912) to war. On the one 
side was Turkey and on the 
other four of the Balkan states 
— Bulgaria, Servia, Montene- 
_ gro, and Greece. These states 
_ were called the Balkan Allies. 
In this war the allies were 
successful and took from 
Turkey most of her territory in 
Europe. Part of this territory 
was formed into a new state 
about the size of Vermont, called 
_ Albania. The rest of the terri- 
_ tory was divided among the allies 


a ae ee 


‘ $0 that each state increased its Fic. 346.— A Greek peasant southern Italy. In 
9 in native costume. 


size to a considerable extent. 

Db this division Greece came into posses- 
i 1 again of the many islands that were 
- formerly under her government. Servia, 
; although failing to secure a seaport on the 
_ Adriatic, gained control over new territory 
; almost equaling her former area. Bulgaria 
: 

:: 


_ is now about as large as the state of Penn- 
"f sylvania. ‘It gained considerable territory 
lying along the Black Sea. Montenegro 
r. obtained some territory from Bulgaria but 
" is still the smallest \state on the Balkan 
’ ‘Peninsula. g 

Br The settlement of the Balkan question 
~ promises improved conditions in the Balkan 

17 : 
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countries. The governments of the coun-. 
tries seem now to be firmly established, the 
industry and commerce are developing, and 
the people seem contented. 

The new state of Albania extends from 

the boundary of Greece to the boundary 
of Montenegro and lies close 
along the Adriatic Sea. It has 
a pleasant climate with plenty of rainfall. 
The soil is fertile and suited to agriculture. 
Cereals, fruits, and tobacco are the _prin- 
cipal products. Cattle and sheep are raised. 
The principal town is SKUTARI. 
The southern end of the Balkan Penin- 
sula is occupied by Greece. Owing to 
many short mountain 
ranges, extend- 
ing in different 
directions, the surface of 
Greece is quite rugged, and 
large sections are unfit for 
farming. Yet there are many 
small, fertile valleys. The 
coast line is very irregular, 
with numerous peninsulas, 
islands, deep bays, and fine 
harbors, formed by the sink- 
ing of the irregular land. 

The Mediterranean causes a 
warm, pleasant climate, as in 
Greece, 
however, as in Italy, the rain- 
fall, which is moderate in winter, is so light 
in summer that irrigation is necessary for 
agriculture. 

In this little country there are few natural 
resources. There is no coal, and therefore 
little manufacturing. There 2. Principal - 
is some mining,. as of iron ore, industries 
lead, and zinc; but the principal occupations 
are herding and farming. Large numbers 
of sheep and goats are raised; and the chief 
farm products are grain, tobacco, olives, and 
fruits. Among the latter is the small variety 
of grape known as the currant. Currants, 
together with raisin grapes, are cultivated in 


Albania 


Greece 


1. Surface and 
climate 
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Fic. 347. — A Greek ship, used 700 years before Christ. Besides sails, 
long oars were used for driving the boat through the water. 


dry, and are marketed as dried 
fruit. 

The neighborhood of the sea 
has led the Greeks to continue 
their seafaring life, and they still 
carry on an extensive foreign 
trade. Many are also engaged 
in fishing, and in securing bath 
sponges from the shallow sea 
bottom among the Greek islands. 

ATHENS, the capital and most 
important city, with about a 
hundred and sixty- a -Pedites Gly 
seven thousand in- 
habitants, is situated inland six 
miles from its port,. PIR#US. 
The principal streets of the pres- 
ent city are quite modern; but 


large quantities on the steep hillsides; after | ruins of ancient Athens are still numerous. 
being gathered they are spread out to | The most noted buildings, and some of the 


Fie. 348. — The Acropolis at Athens. ae 


finest temples of ancient Greece, stood upon 
the Acropolis (Fig. 348), a level-topped rocky 


.. 

_ hill with steep sides. This stronghold was 
4 the natural center of settlements on the sur- 
_ rounding plain. 

q The many islands in the neighborhood of 
Greece are either mountain crests or volcanic 
_ cones. Now and then we hear of an earth- 


- quake shock in this island region, or archi- 
_ pelago, showing that the mountains are still 
Islands near growing. The largest island 
Greece near Greece is Crete (Fig. 271), 
which, like the smaller islands, is inhabited 
mainly by Greeks. It is still controlled by 
the Turks. The inhabitants are engaged in 
ind fries similar to those of Greece. 


+ 

ge, ‘1. Desertbe the boundaries and surface of the 
: “Balkan Peninsula. 2. The climate. 3. How close 
; ister is this peninsula to Asia, and what 
3 Questions: have been some of the effects of this 
Be location on plants, animals, and 
‘ people? 4. What countries now occupy this penin- 
_ sula? Locate each. 5. Tell what you can about 
_ Montenegro. 6. About agriculture in Servia. 7, What 
are the other industries? 8. Name and _ locate 
3 the chief city. 9. What are the agricultural prod- 
_ ucts of Roumania and Bulgaria? 10. What are the 


other industries? 11. The chief cities? 12. What 
can you tell about the character of the people and 
government of Turkey in Europe? 13. What are 
_ the industries? 14. Why is the location of its chief 
city so favorable? 15. State the history and present 
importance of this city. 16. Describe the surface 
and climate of Greece. 17. What are the principal 
industries? 18. Tell about the leading city. 
- 19. What about the islands near Greece? 
What reasons can you suggest for the fact 
at these eastern countries are in a constant state 
of unrest? 2. Turkey is sometimes 
Suggestions referred to as the “sick man of Eu- 
rope.” Why? 3. How was Greece well situated 
for the trade of the ancient world? “4. What reasons 
can you suggest for the fact that ancient Greece was 
divided into several independent states, not unlike our 
own, but lacking a federal union? 5. Name the 
principal cities in ee Balkan Peninsula, and locate 
each. : 
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Bao Compare the climate of western Europe with 
ie that ‘of the west coast of North America (p. 197). 
_ 2. Make the. same comparison for the eastern parts 
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of the two continents. 3. What European coun- 
tries were covered, either wholly or in part, by an 
ice sheet in the Glacial Period General 

(Fig. 270)? 4. Does Europe or review ques- 
North America have the advantage tions and 

in regard to irregular coast line? comparisons 
How is it an advantage? 5. Name With North 
and locate the principal mountain America 
ranges in each continent. Which continent has the 
advantage as to the direction of the ranges? Why 
(p. 243)? 6. Name and locate the principal rivers 
in each continent. Which are the largest in each 
case? 7, Draw an outline map of Europe, insert- 
ing the boundaries and names of the countries. 
8. How do our larger Western States compare in 
area with France and Germany? In population? 
9. Which are the two or three most progressive coun: 
tries of Europe? Give reasons. 10. What is the 
prevailing kind of government in Europe? In 
North America? 11. Which European country 
has the best location for world commerce? Why? 
12. Which is best situated for continental com- 
merce? Why (p. 286)? 13. Which country of 
North America has the most favorable position for 
trade? How? 14. Compare in population the five 
largest European cities with the five largest in North 
America (Appendix, p. 392). 15. State the main 
advantages of the position of each of these ten cities. 
16. Name and locate the five largest seaports of 
Europe (Fig. 271). 17. How do they compare in 
population with New York, Galveston, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and San Francisco? 18. Name 
and locate the five largest interior cities, and com- 
pare their population with that of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Cincinnati. 19. What cities 
of Europe and North America are near the 46th par- 
allel of latitude? The 50th? The 60th? 20. Name 
some agricultural products common to both Europe 
and the United States. 21. Name others that are 
found in the United States, but not in Europe. Why 
this difference? 22. Name the chief wheat-produc- 
ing countries of Europe. 23. In what countries of 
Europe is raw silk produced? Why do we not raise 
silkworms ? 24. In what countries are sugar 
beets extensively produced? 25. In what countries 
is most lumber obtained? 26. Make a list of the 
European countries which have extensive coal de- 
posits. 27. Which countries have little or none? 
What is the effect on the industries in each case? 
28. Which countries have little or no mining? 
29. Which countries have important manufactur- 
ing industries? Which have very little manufac- 
turing? Give reasons for this difference. 30. Witb 
which group would the United States be classed with 
regard to mining and manufacturing? 


PART V. ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
ISLAND GROUPS 


I. Asta 


_ 1. Through what zones does Asia extend (Fig. 
351)? 2. Where are the highest mountains and 

plateaus? 3. What large rivers have 
Map eteay their sources in that region? In 
what direction does each flow? 4. In what sections 
are there extensive plains (Fig. 352)? 5. What 
large inland seas and lakes do you find which have 
no outlet? 6. What three large peninsulas are on 
the southern side? 7. What two are on the eastern 
side? 8. What islands lie east of Asia? 9. Name 
the large gulfs and seas along the coast. 10. How 
does Asia compare in size with Europe? 11. Find 
Asia on the globe. 12. How could you reach it, if 
you wished to go there?” 13. What strait separates 
Asia from America? 14. What is the name of the 
isthmus connecting/Asia and Africa’? - 

Pd 


“ va 


1. General Facts about Asia 


Asia, the largest of the continents, includes 
almost one third of the land of the globe. Its 
immense area is shown by the 
fact that it reaches from near the 
equator to a point halfway between the Arctic 
Circle and the North Pole. How many de- 
grees of latitude is that? How many miles? 
In what zones, therefore, does Asia lie? Is 
the same true of any other continent? 

Find the Isthmus of Suez, which connects 
Asia with Africa. At one point Asia reaches 
within fifty miles of North America. Find 
that place. What is the name of the strait 
separating these two continents (Fig. 2)? 
The distance from the Suez Canal to Bering 
Strait is six thousand miles. There are so 
many degrees of longitude included in this 
distance, that, according to our plan for 
standard time, one would need to change his 


Size and 
position 


watch ten different times in traveling over 
the distance. How many changes are nec- 
essary in crossing the United States (Fig. 


226) ? 


Asia resembles Europe in the irregular 
arrangement of its mountains g,gac6 
(Fig. 353). While many of features 
them extend east and west, 1. Direction 
there are others running nearly mountains 
north and south. Point out examples of each. 

Northern and western Asia form a vast 
plain, and there are other smaller plains and 
low plateaus; but a large part of the conti- 
nent consists of mountains and high plateaus. 
Indeed, more than one twelfth of Asia, mainly 
in the central part of the continent, has an 
elevation above ten thousand feet. 

Here are found the Himalayas (meaning 
abode of snow), whose loftiest peak, Mount — 
Everest (29,002 feet), is the 9 principal 
highest in the world. Locate lowlands and 
it. Here, too, are other ranges ears 
with peaks rising above valleys whose bottoms 
lie eleven thousand feet above sea level, or 
higher than most mountains. Between the 
mountains are tablelands, like that of Tibet, 
which has an elevation of from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand feet, some portions being 
as high as the loftiest peaks of the Alps. : 

The mountains and high plateaus of central — 
Asia are the source of many large rivers. 
Why? Note how many rise on gh oe 04 
the margin of this central high- e a pen 
land and flow east, south, and north, to the 
sea. Name and trace each of the large rivers 
(Fig. 352). Through what countries do they 
flow? Which of these rivers are probably 
least useful? Why? 
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Fie. 349.— A caravan on the desert of Persia. 


In so vast a land, with such differences in 
elevation, there is a variety of climate. 
Tropical heat is found in south- 
ern Asia, and here dense forests 
grow in the belt of calms (Fig. 381), and in 
those places where ocean winds blow over the 
land. Where winds do not blow from the 
ocean, however, the climate is very dry and 
there are broad deserts (Fig. 349). Most of 
western Asia is arid on that account. Much 
of central Asia is also arid, since the lofty 
mountains surrounding the central plateau 
cause most of the vapor to condense on their 
seaward slopes. 


Climate 


A large part of Asia has a temperate cli- 
mate. Some of it has a frigid climate, like 
the northern parts of North America and 
Europe. Jor example, the climate at Peking 
resembles that of the northeastern part of 
the United States; and the climate of the 
plains of central Siberia resembles that of 
the plains of Minnesota and Dakota. 

More than half the human race, or over 
eight hundred million PETSODS, people 
lverm Asia:, But im’ spite of queen. 
this vast number, most of the ber, and their 
continent is sparsely settled, '°°##o” 

The mountain slopes, the cold plateaus, the 


Fia. 350. — The Snowy Range in the Himalaya Mountains, the loftiest mountains in the world. 
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ASIA 


steppes, the deserts, the forests, and the 
tundras support but few inhabitants (Fig. 
354). Nearly seven eighths of the Asiatic 
people dwell near the coast, especially on 
the river flood plains and deltas of the south 


and the east. 


It was in Asia, probably the seat of the old- 
est civilization of mankind, that men first 
learned to make use of some of the animals 
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lized. Centuries before the time of Christ 
the people of India grew cotton and wove it 
into cloth; and they kept sheep, horses, cattle, 
and goats. Tea and oranges were introduced 
into Europe from China, and the lemon tree 
came from India. 

In spite of their early prog- 
ress, the civilization of the 
Asiatic people has long been 


3. Why they 
have fallen so 
far behind 
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Fie. 354. — Map showing density of population of Asia. 


and plants that are now so valuable. No 
‘one knows who it was that first tamed the 
. - wild animals such as the horse, 


2. Our debt to nie 
‘Asia for domes- the dog, and the sheep, which 
ticated plants pow are used all over the 


and animals ae 
world; nor is it known who 


first cultivated wheat and many other useful 


plants; but it is certain that the people of 
- Asia knew the value of these plants and ani- 


mals long before the Europeans became civi- 


at a standstill, while the Europeans were 
making rapid advances. 

There are two reasons for this that are spe- 
cially important. One is the fact that the 
Asiatic people have been so cut off from the 
rest of the world that they have been unable 
to learn from others. While Europeans were 
exploring the world in all directions, and while 
they were founding colonies and carrying 
on profitable commerce with foreigners, the 
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people of Asia did little or nothing in these 
directions. 

A second reason is that they have not 
wanted to learn from other people. Many 
Asiatics, like the Chinese, for example, have 
felt that their civilization was the best, and 
have therefore even refused to learn from 
others. 

However, these people can improve rapidly, 
if they will. And there are many signs that 
4. Signs of they are now determined to do 
future progress it, The Japanese and the peo- 
ple of India have learned much from America 
and Europe, and have already made great 
progress, and the Chinese are beginning to 
do so. 


2. The Turkish, or Ottoman, Empire 


Although Constantinople, the capital of 
the Turkish Empire, is in Europe, Turkey 
controls ten times as much land in Asia as 
in Europe. 

The part of Asia which Turkey controls 
is of peculiar interest to us. It is here 
Why of special that many of the places men- 
interest tioned in the Bible are located 
(Fig. 356); and here Jesus was born, as 
well as the prophet Mohammed. It was 


Fra. 355. — Native spinning wheels in Palestine, using the same methods as in the 
days of Christ. 
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from this center, also, that much of the 
ancient civilization spread along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 


es 


A large part of Turkey in Asia is table- ; 


land, crossed by short moun- Surface and 
tain ranges. There are also a Climate 
number of extinct volcanoes, such as Mount 
Ararat. 

There is little rainfall except along the 
coast of the Mediterranean and Black seas. 


The country is, therefore, mainly arid or ¥ 


desert; the streams are usually short and 


shallow, and there are numerous salt lakes. — 


Point out the two principal rivers (Fig. 352). 
Some of the mountain slopes are covered 
with forest; but most of the country is 
open, and suited mainly to Industries, 
herding, though there is some products, and 
agriculture. In the valleys “ef cities 
wheat, grapes, olives, figs, oranges, and cot- 


ton are raised, usually by the aid of irriga- — 


tion. Both the herding and farming are 


carried on in much the same way as in the — 


Bible times. The valuable minerals are 
scarcely worked at all; and there is almost 
no manufacturing except that done by hand 
(Fig. 355). 
pecially tapestry and rugs, is very beautiful. 


Smyrna, the leading — 


seaport, has a fine harbor 


~ point. 


port on the Black Sea. 
There are two parts of 


special study bh: espe- 

cially impor- 
SS ae tant parts of 
of their his- Turkey in 
tory; name- Asia 


Euphrates 
rivers, or Mesopotamia. 


Some of this work, however, es- — 


and has been growing very — 
rapidly now that railroads — 
extend inland from this — 
Locate it. Find © 
TREBIZOND, an important — 


Turkey in Asia that merit — 
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and (2) the valley of the — 
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Fig. 357. — Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee in the Holy Land. 


The Holy Land has a nearly straight 
coast with no good harbors, and back of 
1. The Holy it is a narrow coastal plain. 
Land Beyond this are two low 
mountain ranges, and between them is the 
remarkable depression at the bottom of 
which is the Dead Sea. While the village 
of Hebron (Fig. 356), on the western moun- 
(1) Its surface tain range, is about three thou- 
and climate sand feet above sea level, the 
surface of the Dead Sea, a few miles to the 
east, is almost thirteen hun- 
dred feet below sea level. 
This is, in fact, the deepest 
depression on the lands of 
the earth. 

The river Jordan flows along 
this depression, coming out of 
a fresh-water lake, called the 
Sea of Galilee (Fig. 357), and 
emptying into the Dead Sea. 
But this is such a desert 
region that the water evapo- 
rates too fast for the Dead 
Sea to have an outlet. The 
sea is so salt that no living 
things can exist there, and 
the salt makes the water so 
dense that a person cannot 
even sink in it. The Jordan 


Fic. 358. — Pilgrims entering Bethlehem on Christmas day. 
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Valley and the Dead Sea 
lie no farther south than 
southern Alabama; yet, 
partly because the region 
is so low and inclosed, its 
climate is almost tropical. 
Before its possession by 
the Jews, this region was 
divided into @) Important 
small coun- events that 
tries, often happened here 
under the rule of their 
more advanced and power- 
ful neighbors in northwest- 
ern Africa, the Egyptians. 
Then the Jews entered 
this “promised land” and created a king- 
dom which rose to its highest power under 
King Solomon. It was here that many 
of the events in the Old Testament took 
place, including the advance in religion from 
the worship of many gods to the belief 
in one all-powerful God. Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and Romans later ruled over Pales- 
tine; and it was during the control of the 
Romans that Jesus was born at BETHLEHEM 
(Fig. 358). What events in the life of 


It was here 


that Jesus was born. 


tN a Vt ek ro 


_ products and 


Palestine 


ASIA 


Jesus can you mention that occurred at 
some of the places marked on the map (Fig. 
356) ? 

At that time, as we learn from the Bible, 
the region was highly developed. Wheat 
~ was raised upon the uplands, 

and olives, figs, and grapes in 

the valleys, while herds of 

sheep were pastured on the 
plateaus and mountains. Recall events from 
the Bible that indicate these occupations. 


(3) Former 


commerce of 
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Jerusalem. Very little but ruins is to be 
seen, for much of the country, once “flowing 
with milk and honey,’ is now deserted. 
The usual mode of travel is by mule or camel, 
as in olden times. A short railway now 
climbs the mountains from JAFFA, on the 
seacoast, to Jerusalem, and another has 
been begun following the old caravan route 
past NazARETH, and the Sea of Galilee, to 
Damascus. ‘Trace these two lines. 
Mesopotamia, which includes the fertile 


Fig. 359. — A view of Jerusalem as it appears to-day. 


- Palestine lay on the great caravan route 
which, leading from Egypt to the distant 
East, ran northward, as far as Damascus 
(Fig. 356), in order to avoid the Syrian 


desert. ‘Throngs of people, therefore, passed 
this way. JerusaLem (Fig. 359), the capital, 
was a large and beautiful city, situated upon 


a lofty elevation that made it an important 


4 ‘stronghold. It was famous for its public 


buildings, in particular the “Temple of 


Solomon.” 
Palestine is now visited by many Chris- 


( Present  tians, and also by Moham- 


‘method of travel medan pilgrims who believe 


that Mohammed ascended to heaven from 


y 


valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
has suffered the same fate as the rest of 
Turkey in Asia. It was formerly crossed 
by a network of irrigation canals, and was 
called in,the Bible “a garden 
of the Lord.” But it has been 
overrun by the Arabs and 
Turks, until it is now almost 
a waste. Babylon and Nine- 
veh, once great cities, and the seats of a 
wonderful civilization, are now marked only 
by mounds of ruins. The site of the Tower 
of Babel is believed to have been at Babylon, 
and the ruins of the palace of Nebuchadnez- 
zar are still to be seen there. 


2. Mesopo- 
tamia 


(1) Its ancient 
history 
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There is now little commerce in this land, 
though steamboats can go up the Tigris as 
far as BacpaD. ‘This city, situ- 
ated on the caravan route to 
the East, was of much importance in ancient 
times. There is still some trade between 
Europe and India along this route. The 
building of a railroad to Bagdad will prob- 
ably greatly increase its importance. 

x 


3. Arabia, Persia, and Afghanistan 


(2) Its present 
importance 


The Arabian Peninsula is an arid plateau, 
several thousand feet in elevation. What 
waters border it? The 
climate is hot along 
the coast, but cooler on the plateau 
and among the mountains. 

There are few people in Arabia, 
and these are largely nomadic. 
Coffee is raised in the south- 
west, near Mocua; the date 
palm flourishes in many 
places; and fruits and vege- 
tables are produced inmany /gg@ 
of the valleys. Agriculture & 
is possible in most parts 
only by means of irri- 
gation. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, donkeys, horses, 
and camels are raised 
in large numbers. 

Mecca, a city about 
fifty miles from the 
west coast, is sacred 
to all Mohammedans. 
It was there that 
Mohammed was born, and every Moham- 
medan wishes to make a pilgrimage to it 
at least once during his lifetime. Most of 
the pilgrims come by sea, and every year 
both the city, and the roads leading to it, 
are crowded with them. Now, however, a 
railroad to Mecca is being built. 


Arabia 


Most of the Arabian Peninsula is independ- . 


ent of Turkey, though it has no well-organ- 


Fic. 369.— A Persian girl in native costume. 
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ized government of its own. Turkey controls 
the west coast and the Persian Gulf coast as 
far as Oman, a small independent state, whose 
capital is the seaport of Masxat. The 
British have control of ADEN, which is one 
of their most important Coaling stations. 
Persia, like Arabia, is an elevated tableland, 
with large tracts of desert that 
are of little or no use to nian. 
The best agricultural district is near the 
Caspian Sea, where there is rainfall enough 
for crops. Elsewhere the climate is so arid 
that irrigation is necessary for farming. 
The chief farm products are tobacco, wheat, 
barley, cotton, and opium. Much silk 
. also is produced, and roses are culti- 
vated for the manufacture of the 
perfume, attar of roses. 
Nearly two million Persians 
belong to nomadic tribes 
(Figs. 349 and 361) that 
roam about the desert, 


Persia 


herding goats, sheep, 
and other animals. 
There are some valu- 
able minerals, including 
the precious stone, tur- 
quoise. Precious pearls 
and pearl shells are 
found in the waters of 
the Persian Gulf. 
Almost the only 
manufacturing is that 
done by hand (Fig. 


like the Turks, do 
some very beautiful hand weaving, notably 
of shawls and rugs. ‘Their carving and 
inlaid metal work and woodwork ee are 
very artistic. 

The government of Persia has ae re- 
sembled that of Turkey, and has therefore 
been bad. The ruler, the Shah, has been an 
absolute monarch, controlling the lives and 
property of his subjects, who are mostly 


dwelling in tents, and © 


362) ; and the Persians, — 


oP 


ee eee 


_ 


Ver 


Mohammedans. Recently, how- 


ever, there has been a popular 


uprising and a demand for 
better government. The Shah 
has promised a reform and has 
agreed to allow the people a 
voice in making their laws. 
TEHERAN is the capital and 
the largest city. 

Afghanistan, “one of the 
waste places of the world,” is 
a region of sand, 
bare rocks, and 
snow-capped mountains. Only 


Afghanistan 


in the valleys is the soil made 


to yield a harvest; and even 
there the cold, blustering win- 


ters and the dry, scorching. 


summers make the worst of 


climates. Like other Asiatic countries so 
far studied, Afghanistan is badly governed. 


Fig. 362. ig OE women making a rug by hand. These people are so 
backward that they have not learned to use modern machinery; but 


their hand work is very beautiful. 
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Fig. 361.— Persian nomads and their home. 


The ruler, the merciless Amir, keeps his 
authority by the terror he inspires among his 


subjects. Nestled among the 
lofty mountains is KasutL, the 
seat of government. __ 


see 
4. Russia in Asia 

This vast section of the Rus- 
sian Empire includes about one 
seventh of the land surface of 
the globe. 

There are several divisions, 
such as Turkestan and the de- 
pendencies of Bo- Area and 
khara and Khiva divisions 
in the southern part; but by far 
the largest is Siberia, which is 
a million square miles larger than 
Europe. It is even larger than 
the United States, Mexico, and 
Central America combined. Yet 
Siberia has less than one twelfth 
as many inhabitants as_ the 
United States alone. 

In the past Siberia has had a 
reputation mainly as a source of 
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minerals, and as a place of exile for Russians 
whom the government wished to punish. 
Importance in Gold has been found in a 
the past number of places, as in the 
Urals and near Lake Baikal, the largest 
fresh water lake on the continent. Other 
valuable minerals are found here, but as 
yet there has been little mining, except in 
the western part near Russia. The southern 
provinces have been of much importance in 
the past. Bokhara, though a Russian depen- 
dency, still has its own ruler. It was once a 
powerful state with highly developed indus- 
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not be sent away and exchanged for other 
things. Roa 

It was largely to overcome this difficulty 
that the Russian government built the great 
Siberian railway. Trace this 
railway (Fig. 351). How long 
is it? On the one side it con- 
nects Siberia with Europe; on 
the other with the Pacific. Other railways 
have been built in the southern part of the 
country, and still others have been planned. 

Now that it is possible for people to enter 
this vast territory to develop farms and mines, 


Recent im- 
provements, 
and prospects 
for the future 


Fic. 363.— Russian carriages in a Siberian town. 


tries, and today is one of the most progressive 
parts of Russia in Asia. 

The immense territory of Russia in Asia 
has great resources; but there has been little 
Why not more advance except in the southern 
important part. Perhaps the chief reason 
for this has been the lack of transportation. 
For a long time there were no railroads, and 
the rivers have been of little use for navi- 
gation. In the arid south they are small, 
and in the north, though large, they flow 
into a frozen ocean, and are themselves 
frozen for many months every year. This 
difficulty of transportation has prevented 
settlement; and it has made commerce very 
difficult. There was no object for raising 
large crops, if some of the products could 


and to ship the surplus products, Russia in 
Asia will doubtless advance rapidly. The one 
great difficulty still in the way is the bad 
government, which, as you have learned, is 
opposed to the progress of the people. 

There are several important cities in Asiatic 
Russia. The largest in the southwest is 
TASHKEND, and the ; city : of Loading eities 
BoxkHaRa is next in size. 

TiFis, between the Black and Caspian Seas, 


is really in Asia, though the Russian govern- _ 


ment classes this region with its European 
provinces. It is about the size of Tashkend. 
There are a number of other cities with a 
population of from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand. In Siberia there are no large cities, 
though several along the railway, including 
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_ Irkutsk and Vuaprvosrox, are now grow- 


ing rapidly. 


ate 
Pog 
“gl Republic of China 

Centuries before the Europeans had risen 
above a state of barbarism, the Chinese had 


Character of eveloped a remarkable civiliza- 


the people tion. The art of printing, the 
1. Their early manufacture of gunpowder, the 
advance _ 


production of raw silk goods, the 
baking of porcelain, or China ware, and other 
important arts were known to them long 
before the Europeans learned them. 

The peculiar energy of the Chinese is 


shown by the great wall that they built 


(Fig. 364). Having the ocean 
wall that they as a barrier on the south and 
built east, the country has been most 
open to attack from the north and west, in 
spite of the barriers of mountains and deserts 
on that side. It was probably from this 
direction ‘that China was entered by the 
Mongolians, who now make up the main 


part of the population. 


The constant danger of 
invasion by nomads led, 
as early as 212 B.c., to 
the building of the great 
wall along the northern 


‘This wall, twelve hun- 
straight line and fifteen 


its windings, leads up 
and down hill (Fig. 364) 
and even over a moun- 
tain peak. It is twenty- 
five feet wide and thirty 
feet high, and every few 
hundred feet there are 
strong watchtowers rising 


derful structure, which 
required armies of men 


/ 
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to build, is now over two thousand years old ; 
yet many parts of it are still perfect. 

Notwithstanding their ancient civilization, 
the Chinese have been outstripped by Euro- 
peans. This is largely due to Their otd- 
the fact that the Chinese have a fashioned 
decided dislike for new things °¥Stoms 
and new customs, as is shown in their objec- 
tion to the use of labor-saving machinery, 
and to new methods of transportation, such 
as the railway. Much of the commerce of the 
country is carried on by means of canals 
(Fig. 368), of which the largest is the Grand 
Canal (Fig. 351), built more than twelve 
hundred years ago. The rivers are also used, 
even where it seems almost impossible for a 
boat to go; but poles, oars, and sails take 
the place of steam. 

Good roads are rare, and one of the princi- 
pal vehicles is the wheelbarrow, which is used 
even for carrying travelers. There are, for 
example, two thousand passenger wheel- 
barrows in Shanghai. Pack animals and 
men are employed for carrying loads and the 


Fic. 364.— A view of a part of the great Chinese wall. 
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Fig. 365. — A Chinese family engaged in ancestor worship. 


wealthy classes are carried in chairs by their 
servants. From this it is plain that a man’s 
time in China is not valued highly. 

It is quite possible that China will yet 
rank as one of the Great Powers of the 


Possible earth. Her enormous popvula- 
strength of tion, which is larger than that 
cin fie or “all Europe, and five times 
4S Rend that of the United States, gives 
population one great advantage. Her area, 


which is greater than that of the United 
States, gives her a second advantage. 

The enormous population of China is not 
spread evenly throughout the whole country 
(Fig. 354). There are some sections where 
very few people live, either because the cli- 
mate is too cold or too arid, or because the 
country is too mountainous. Population is 
sparse, for instance, in Tibet, Turkestan, and 
Mongolia, which together make up half of 
the republic. There are some sections, as in 


the Desert of Gobi, where even grazing can- 


not be carried on. 

On the other hand, vast hordes of Chinese 
live on the river flood plains and deltas of the 
south and east. This is, indeed, the most 
densely settled large area on the globe. These _ 
flood plains and deltas are very broad and 
fertile, especially in the lower portions of the 
Hoang-ho and Yangtse-kiang rivers. 

Turn to Figure 351 to note the location of 
China in Asia, and then observe the variations - 
in density of population as shown in Figure 
354. How much of the country is thickly 
populated? Find the latitude of Pexine, the 
capital, and compare it with that of Philadel-_ 
phia. What can you say about the density of 
population north of Peking? What is the 
latitude of Canron? Compare its latitude 
with that of New Orleans. On page, 392, 
note the population of the leading Chinese 
cities. 
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_ 2. Variety of 


tural products 
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A third advantage which China enjoys 
is her great variety of climate. Observe 
through what zones the repub- 
lic extends. How much farther 
south does it reach than our most southern 
state, Florida? How much farther north 
than our most northern states? Naturally, 
then, the variety of climate is even greater 
than our own, and hence the agricultural 
products may be even more varied. As in 
our country, some parts are desert, some 
arid, and some have abundant rainfall. 

There are many kinds of soil 
too. There are extensive plains, 
3. The surface some of them broad 
features river flood plains 
and deltas; some sections are 
plateaus, and there are also lofty 
mountain ranges. 

In so large a country, with so 
many differences in climate, soil, 
and surface features, there are 
certain to be many resources. 
Let us see what the principal 
ones are. 

In northern and_ western 
China, the climate is arid and 
there are some ex- 
tensive deserts. 
Here the principal 
products are meat, wool, and 
hides. South and east of this there is rain- 
fall enough for agriculture. Here the prod- 
ucts of the temperate zone, such as wheat, 
ean be raised. What other grains and 
agricultural products have you found in 
the northern half of the United States? 
All these can be raised in this part of China. 

ntral China, just south of this section, 
has a warm, temperate climate. Here cot- 
ton, rice, millet, oranges, and silk are pro- 


climate 


4. Resources 
(1) Agricul- 


duced. Rice is one| of the chief articles of 


food for the Chinese, and China produces 
more raw silk than any other country in the 
world. . 

The extreme southern part of the repub- 


Fria. 366. — Chinese farm scenes. 
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lie extends into the tropical zone. Here 
are found tropical fruits, such as grow in 
South America and the West Indies. Name 
several of them. 

Thus China produces all the crops that the 
United States does, and more. Name some 
of their products that we do not raise. 

The farming methods are very crude, but 
the Chinese are so skillful and industrious, 
that they till every bit of land possible (Fig. 
366). For example, instead of leading water 
for irrigation only to land of gentle slope, as 


These terraces have been built by 
the Chinese, so that they can cultivate even the steep hill slopes. 


in the United States, they often take it to the 
very hilltops. It is first raised from the 
river by means of wheels, turned either by 
men or by buffaloes, and then pumped up- 
ward from one terrace to the next, until the 
whole hillside is watered. Such methods 
could not be used unless labor were very 
cheap. A Chinese laborer receives only 
about ten cents a day as wages. 

There is valuable fishing along the coast. 
The Chinese make much use of fish as an 
article of food, catching them 
from the rivers as well as from 
the sea. They even train birds to catch fish 
for them. , 


(2) Fishing 
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Fic. 367.— A Chinese lady being carried by two men— a very 
common way of traveling in China. 


The Chinese have never been noted as 
miners, and therefore little is known about 
the mineral wealth of the 
country. Still it is certain that 
there are vast deposits of coal-of the very best 
quality, some of it hard coal, like that of 
eastern Pennsylvania. ‘There are also exten- 
sive deposits of iron, gold, silver, and other 
valuable minerals. 

The Chinese are an artistic 
people, and they make very 
5. Manufac- beautiful chinaware 
turing and silk fabrics; 
but they still do most of the 
work by hand, as has been the 
custom for thousands of years. 

They carry on other kinds of 
manufacturing, also, mainly by 
hand. Thereis, forinstance, much 
use made of the bamboo, whose 
wood is used in building houses 
(Fig. 368), as well as in making 
nearly all articles of furniture. 
The bamboo is also woven into 
mats, baskets, and hats; and from 
its pulp paper is made; the seeds 
also are ground up forfood, and the 
tender roots and stalks are eaten. 


(3) Minerals 


‘Fie. 368. — 
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There are so many industrious, 
intelligent people in China, and there 
are such vast resources, that when 
China once adopts modern methods 
of manufacturing she will doubtless 
take a leading place among the 
nations of the world. It may hap- 


to make and sell goods more cheaply 
than can be done in Europe or 
America. 

Means of transportation by water 
are abundant, since there are many 
canals and rivers. But 6. Transporta- 
the rivers often rise so #2 
rapidly and change their courses so 
greatly that they expose boats to 
much danger. The Hoang-ho, for 
instance, may rise so much as forty feet in a 
summer, and sometimes it becomes impos- 
sible to control it. In the last twenty-five 
hundred years it has changed its lower course 
eleven times, and has shifted the position of 
its mouth as much as three hundred miles. 
Some of the flood waters are led off into the 
canals, but not enough to avoid danger. On 


account of its repeated destruction of life and 


A Chinese village, with bamboo houses, on the banks _ 
of acanal. — ran 
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pen, even, that China will be able 
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ence of the automobile. 
interesting to know, too, that. 


ease collected taxes for the 
_ independent. 


- came so unpopular that the 


property by floods, the Hoang-ho 
has been called “China’s sor- 
row.” Some of our own large 
rivers have caused danger in a 
similar way. Can you recall 
examples? 

Wagon roads and railways 
need extensive development. 
But progress in these has 
already been well begun. The 
possibilities in regard to the 
roads are forcibly suggested by 
our own remarkable improve- 
ment of roads in the last ten 
years, largely through the influ- 
It is 


there are persons still living here 


who can recall the first attempt to build rail- 
One wonders 
how a country far more densely populated 
than our own can possibly get along without 
such conveniences at the present time. 


ways in the United States. 


The recent change in 
the government also gives 
much promise 
for the future. 
Until the year 1912 the 
form of government was a 
monarchy, the ruler being 
called emperor. The coun- 
try was divided into prov- 
inces which corresponded 
somewhat to our states, 
and each of these provinces 
was under the direct con- 
trol of a governor, or vice- 
roy. The viceroy in each 


7. Change in 
government 


government but was in 
some important respects 
This) form 
of government was unsatis- 
factory.; and it finally be- 


people rose in rebellion and 


iy 
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Fie. 369.— A Chinese passenger wheelbarrow, on which people 


Fie. 370. — A Chinese pagoda, or temple, 
where the people worship. 


established a republic. 
that with this more popular government 
great progress will take place. 
little difference how large a country is, what 
its climate is, or how abundant its resources 


are carried.* 


It is hoped now 


It makes 


may be, if its government 
is too weak to preserve 
order and plan improve- 
ments. The more active 
interest that the Chinese 
_people are now taking in 
their government is one of 
the most hopeful signs for 
their future. 

You have already learned 
that a large part of the 
population of 
China lives 
along the coast and the 
lower courses of the rivers. 
There are so many people 
here that scores of thou- 
sands can find no room 
on the land, but live in 
house-boats on the water. 
Many others dig caves in 
the hillsides and live in 
them. 


Chief cities 
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In this section there are many large cities. 
The largest is Canton, which, situated 
1. Canton and On a densely populated delta, is 
Hongkong a port of outlet for northern 
China. Canton is noted especially for silk. 

Honexone, an island which commands 
the approach to Canton, belongs to the 
British. Many of the products of China 


Fia. 371. — A caravan of camels, outside the walls of Peking. 


are sent from this port to Europe and 
America. 

Hankavu and WucHane, on the Yang- 
tse-kiang River, are important river ports 


@. Cities on the 10 tea. Here, as in the case 


Uden of most Chinese cities, the 
tee number of inhabitants is un- 
certain. For example, by some estimates 


Hankau has a population of more than a 
million; by others only a half million. 
SHANGHAI also is a large city. It is a 
treaty port; that is, one where foreigners 
are allowed by treaty to carry on ‘trade. 
This is not permitted in all Chinese cities. 
PEKING, the capital of China, was the 
capital of a kingdom for three thousand 
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years, and the capital of the Chinese 
Empire for over eight centuries. This city, 
like others in China, is sur- 3. Peking and 
rounded by a high wall (Fig. Tiestsin 
371) with gates that are closed at night. 
Many European cities in olden times were 
so protected. One portion of the city, 
formerly reserved for the gardens and pal- 
aces of the emperor, is known 
as the “Forbidden City,” 
because the Chinese govern- 
ment formerly refused to allow 
foreigners to enter it. 
TIENTSIN, the port nearest 
PEKING, is an important sea- 
port. It. is situated at the 
northern a of ee Grand 


Canal’ ag 
\ Yo 


6. The ‘Japanese Empire 


The two principal islands of 
Japan are Nipon and Yezo; 
but the empire parts of the 
extends as far empire and 
south as Formosa, importance of 

- their location 
which was cap- 
tured from the Chinese in the 
war of -1894. On the north 
it includes the Kurile Islands, 
as well as the southern half of Sakhalin, 
which was ceded to Japan by Russia at the 
close of the war 1904-1905. 

The position of this empire, a short distance 
from the mainland, has secured to the Japan- 
ese advantages similar to those that the 
British have enjoyed. That is, it has pro- 
tected them from many invasions, and it has 


also given them a very favorable position for 
No part of the empire is far from 


commerce. 
the sea, so that shipment by water is’ easy. 
Estimate the greatest length of the empire 


from north to south. Is the fact that the 
islands are so scattered an advantage or a — 
disadvantage, as compared with the British 


Isles? 


encanta ie iced ind Mie RE 


' students have been sent 
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The combined area of the islands is almost 
a hundred and fifty thousand square miles. 
Area and How does that compare with the 
population area of the British Isles? Of 
New England? Of California? The popu- 
lation is more than fifty million. Thus the 
empire contains only a few million more than 
the British Isles. How does this compare 
with the population in New England? In 
California? 

The Japanese have 
become noted for their 


Recent ability to 
advances learn the 
lessons of western civ- 
ilization; and_ their 


progress has been 
truly marvelous. New 
schools have been 
opened, education has 
been made compulsory, 
many newspapers have 
been established, and 
railways have been 
built. Americans and 
Europeans have been 
invited to Japan to 
teach, and Japanese 


to Europe and America 
to study in the uni- 
-versities. Thus, in a 
single generation, the 
Japanese added to their own knowledge 
that of Europe and America. They have 
_learned their lessons so well that, with their 
_ patience, skill, and intelligence, they alone, 
of all the nations in Asia, have taken rank 
with the Great Powers of the world. 
Probably no nation has ever advanced more 
ee eeons for rapidly than has Japan during 
_ this wonderful the 
advance —« the most important of all rea- 


a Eagemess to sons for this growth has been 


fee _ the eagerness of the people to 


learn. They have made an extensive study 
18) 


s 
, 


Fra. 372.— Yoshihito, Emperor, or Mikado, of Japan. x 
~ are a third reason for 


last fifty years. Perhaps 
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of western institutions and customs — the 
schools of Europe and America, the inventions 
and the methods of work — and have adapted 
to their own use whatever knowledge they 
thought profitable. 

A second reason for the progress of the 
Japanese is their good government. Before 
1853 the real power was in the 2. A good 
hands of the noblemen, who s8°vernment 
had large numbers of peasants to work for 
them and to fight in 
their wars. This was 
somewhat like the con- 
dition in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, which 
.was called the feudal 
system. 

After Commodore 
Perry’s visit a new 
government was estab- 
lished in which the 
people had a_ voice. 
There is an emperor, 
called the Mikado (Fig. 
372), and a legislature 
with two houses, one 
elected by the people. 
The government is, 
therefore, a limited 
monarchy. 

The valuable  re- 
sources of the country 


the advance of Japan. The g the natural 
climate is everywhere moist resources of 

enough for agriculture, and the pe dees 

temperature is also favorable. In what 
zone does most of Japan lie? In what 
zone is the rest of the Empire? More 
than half of the surface is too mountainous 
for agriculture. One volcanic peak, called 
Fujiyama, has an altitude of 12,365 feet. 
It can be seen a great distance from 
the sea, and is noted for the beauty of 
its cone (Fig. 376). The mountainous 
region is largely wooded; but there is yet 
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much excellent soil. The people have learned 
to cultivate it very skillfully, too, allowing 
no land to lie idle that can possibly be used 
for crops. About one sixth of the surface 
of the Empire is cultivated. 

The long distance through which the lands 
extend from north to south makes it pos- 
sible to raise many different kinds of crops. 
Measure to see how far it is from Yezo, on 
the north, to Formosa, on the south. What 
is the latitude of the northern and of the 


Fic. 374.— Japanese women gathering the cocoons spun by the silkworm. 
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Fie. 373. — Planting rice in the flooded fields in Japan. 


southern boundaries? The crops in the 
north are the products of the cool tempera- 
ture zone; those in the south, and espe- 
cially in Formosa, are such as are common to 
the tropical zone. Japan, like China, pro- 
duces much tea, silk (Fig. 374), and rice 
(Fig. 373); and, as among the Mongolians, 
rice is one of the chief articles of food. 
Among other farm products are wheat, vege- 
tables, fruits, and sugar. ; . 

There are also valuable forest trees, in- — 


_ cluding the camphor, the laurel, and the 
_ lacquer trees, which grow in the forests 
_ that clothe the mountain sides. 

__ Another resource of great value is the fish 
in the waters surrounding the Empire. Fully 
' two and a half million Japanese are engaged 
in fishing, and fish forms one of the impor- 
tant foods of this island people. 

This small country has im- 
_ portant mineral resources, in- 
eluding gold, copper, iron, coal, 
and petroleum. There is also 
excellent water power for use in 
manufacturing. 

A fourth reason for the won- 
derful progress of Japan is that 
4. Cheap and labor is very cheap 
skillful labor there, as in China; 
and that the Japanese are very 
_ skillful workmen. In the United 

States one often sees especially 
beautiful fans, parasols, napkins, 
dolls, and screens that were made 
in Japan. Whatever the Jap- 
anese make, they try to make 
beautiful. 

A fifth reason for the advance 
of the Japanese is the growth 
5. The of manufacturing. 
growth of They have learned 
— manufacturing ethods of manu- 
facturing from Europeans and 
Americans. Therefore, with their 
skill and industry, their cheap 
labor, and their abundance of 
ie raw materials, fuels, and water power, this 

industry has grown greatly. In silk manu- 
facturing, especially, they have taken high 
- rank. They are also very skillful in making 
pottery; and they manufacture much cotton 
o and woolen cloth, as well as iron goods, 

machinery and ships. 
Ve : final reason for the rapid advance of 
6 ‘A Sree Japan is its favorable situa- 
forcommerce jon for ocean commerce. In 
_ this respect it resembles the British Isles. 
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The coast is very long, and there are many 
good harbors. 

The islands are so narrow, and so moun- 
tainous, that there can be no large navi- 
gable rivers. But these are not greatly 
needed, for almost all parts of the Empire 
are near the sea and can therefore be reached 


Fie. 375.— A Japanese coolie carrrying water. 


by ocean vessels. Short railroad lines also 
extend into the interior and connect the 
seaports. 

Japan suffers some serious drawbacks, 
however. For example, many of the islands 
are small, and all of them are one dis- 
mountainous. They are the @dvantage 
crests of a great mountain range rising from 
the bottom of the sea, and some of the peaks 
are volcanoes (Fig. 376). The mountains are 
still rising, too, and as they rise, the rocks 
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The second city in size is — 
Osaka, noted for its cotton 
manufactures, and having a 
population of over a million. — 
Other important cities are 
Kyoto, the former capital, 
and the center of the tea dis- — 
trict, and NaGoya, a center © 
for porcelain manufacturing. 

Japan gained control of 
Korea in 1905, as a result of © 
the war with Korea 
Russia. This 
mountainous peninsula has a 
temperate climate, suited to 
the production of such crops 
as grains in the north, and 
rice, tobacco, and cotton in 

Fie. 376.—Fujiyama, a perfect volcanic cone in Japan. the south. 

In many respects the Koreans — 
now and then break apart and change their | resemble the Chinese; in fact, Korea was for — 
positions, causing earthquakes. Sometimes | a long time a dependency of China. While 
these shocks are so powerful that houses are | there are great natural resources, including 
thrown down, causing great de- 
struction of life and property. 
Japan bas been visited by many 
terrible earthquakes. 

The great number of earth- 
quakes has caused the Japanese 
to build low houses of light ma- 
terials, such as bamboo, which 
withstand the shaking. Even if 
they are thrown down, they are 
not so dangerous to life as those 
made of stone or other heavy 
materials. . 

Toxyo, a city about as large as 
Chicago, is the capital of Japan. 
Principal Besides being the 
cities home of the Mikado, 
and therefore having many gov- 
ernment buildings, it is a busy 
manufacturing center. YoKo- 
HAMA, at the entrance of Tokyo 
Bay, is the leading seaport of 
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Fic. 377. — A Japanese laborer drawing a two-wheeled vehicle called 
Japan. a jinrikisha, A common way of going about the cities. 


aad als 


Bhoth coal and iron, little use has been made 
“of them. Like the Chinese, the Koreans for- 
“merly forbade foreigners to enter their coun- 
“try. This is indicated by the name “Hermit 
Kingdom,” long applied to Korea. But 
since the Japanese have obtained control of 
Korea, there has been much progress. The 

capital and the largest aiy. is SEOUL. 


7. Indo-China and ae Peninsula 


_ This peninsula is crossed from north to 
south by several mountain chains, with long, 
. narrow valleys be- 
tween. The flood 
: plains and deltas 
_ of the rivers in these valleys are 
very fertile and are densely 
populated. Name the largest 
two of these rivers. 

-In addition to Burma, which 
‘is a part of the Indian Empire, 
there are three divisions of the 
! peninsula: (1) Szam, (2) French 
Indo China, and (3) the British 

Colonies of Straits Settlements 
: and Malay States. They are all 
_ tropical countries. 

: Most of the inhabitants of 
_ Siam live along the rivers and 
irri ation canals. ‘They are 
engaged chiefly in 
| the cultivation of 
“rice; but millet also, which is raised in the 
- drier places, is much used for food. Among 
the mineral products are rubies, sapphires, 
l gold, and tin. The forests yield valuable 
- tropical woods. 
| BaneKox is the capital and the largest 
: city. Here are the magnificent palaces of 
2 the king, and many Buddhist temples, deco- 
rated with gold and silver, and even with 

- jewels. Next to the king, the white elephant 
q js held in highest reverence, and Siam is 

often called “the Land of the White Ele- 
i phant.” 


_ Surface and 
_ principal 
3 divisions 


| Siam 
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French Indo-China resembles Siam in 
both climate and people. Its forest-covered 
hills yield valuable teak and French 
iron wood, and in its valleys Indo-China 
are extensive fields of rice and millet. Silk, 
cotton, tea, and spices are other products, 
and there are also extensive coal beds. Some 
coal is exported. 

The Straits Settlements and Malay States 
are the two names given tO gtraits Settle- 
the British possessions on the ments and 
southern end of the Malay Malay States 
Peninsula and some small, islands near by. 


Fig. 378, — A family of Indian Brahmans of high caste. 


In that hot, damp country, so near the 
equator, such tropical products as rice, co- 
coanuts, rubber, and spices are obtained. 
There are extensive deposits of tin in this 
region, which supplies more than half the 
tin used in the world. The only city of 
importance is SINGAPORE. 


8. The Indian Empire 


India contains about one and three quarters 
millions of square miles. Compare that with 
the area of the United States, page 392. 
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India is far more densely populated than 
the United States, having in fact, more in- 
Area and habitants than North and South 
population America together. In Fig. 354 
note the distribution of population. What 
section is most densely settled? 

The Indian Empire includes not only the 
entire peninsula of India, but the desert 
country of 
Baluchistan 
on the west, and fertile 
Burma on the east. The 
two little countries of 
Nepal and Bhutan, 
among the Himalaya 
Mountains on the north, 
are to some extent under 
the protection of the 
Indian Empire. 

Most of the Indian 
Peninsula is a plateau 

Surface one thou- 

features sand to 
two thousand feet high. 
But on the northern 
border of the empire 
are lofty mountains, the 
highest being the Hima- 
layas. In these moun- 
tains are many peaks 
that rise over four miles 
above sea level, and even 
the mountain passes are 
higher than Mont Blanc 
in the Alps. Between 
these lofty mountains 
and the Indian plateau 
is a broad lowland through which three great 
rivers flow,—the Ganges, the Indus, and 
the Brahmaputra. Trace each of these rivers. 

The coast of India is very regular, and 
there are, therefore, few good harbors. 

Having a tropical climate, India is a very 
hot country; and in some 
parts the climate is also very 
damp. This is true, for instance, in the south- 


Divisions of 
the empire 


Climate 


Fic. 379.— An Indian woman of low caste. 
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ern part, and also in the north, on the slopes 
of the Himalaya Mountains. Here, just 
west of Burma, is the region which has the 
heaviest rainfall in the world. Much of the 
empire, however, suffers for want of rain. 
In northwestern India and in Baluchistan, for 
instance, there are extensive deserts; and 
much of the interior of the peninsula is arid. 
Thus, in many parts of 
India irrigation is neces- 
sary. . 

The natives of India 
are classed as a branch 
of the white The people 
race,though and 
most of government 
them are much darker 
than Europeans. Before 
the British took control 
of India the peninsula 
was divided into many 
states ruled by native 
princes. Most of the 
states, too, have lan- 
guages of their own. 


places; but they are 


Empire in 1876. Since 
that time the King of England has also 
been called the Emperor of India. | 


the natives have a share in their own gov- 
ernment, and many of the government offi- 
cers are native Hindus. 


There are a number of religions in India’ 
including the Christian, the Mohammedan, 


The native states still 
exist, and the native 
princes still hold their — 


all under the general — 
control of the British. 
The present form of 
government was estab- — 


lished in 1858, and 
India was declared a 
part of the British 


An 
officer, called the viceroy, is sent to India y 
from England to take general charge; but 


y 


. Religion 


_ hope to rise into a higher station. 
_very different from our belief that all men 
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and the Buddhist ; but the religion of about 
three fourths of the people is Brahmanism. 
One of the teachings of their 
religion is the belief in caste, 
— that is, that a person born in one 


station in life must stay there and cannot 
That is 


are born free and equal. 
The people of India have many religious 
superstitions. For example, the Ganges is 


considered a sacred river, and bathing in 


its waters is supposed to wash away disease. 


Since the waters are also used for drinking, 


this custom is no doubt responsible for much 
spread of disease. The devout Hindu makes 
at least one pilgrimage to the holy river as 
a means of gaining divine favor and for- 


giveness. 


India, together with the peninsula and 
islands east of it, is the part of the world 


Why these that Columbus was seeking 
possessions when he discovered America. 
are valuable 


He undertook this voyage in 


order to find a short and easy route for 


Fie. 381. — Natives preparing rattan in the tropical part of southern India. 
a | 


} 
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Fig. 380. — The great statue of Buddha. 


bringing to Europe the silks, dyewoods, spices, 
perfumes, ivory and precious stones that 
had long been reaching Europe from the 
Indies. These same valuable 
products are still brought from 
this region; but other prod- 
ucts, as well, now come from 
here. 

There are extensive forests 
on the mountain slopes, from 
which much lum- 4 pecause of 
ber is obtained. valuable forests 
One valuable tree Products 
is the teak, whose strong, 
durable wood is useful in build- 
ing ships. In the hotter por- 
tions are plants valuable for 
medicines; also spices, such as 
pepper and cinnamon. The 
bamboo is used in hundreds of 
ways in making implements 
and in building houses; and 
the palms supply juices for 
drink, cocoanuts (Fig. 385) 
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Fic. 382. — Natives picking tea in a tea plantation in India. 


for food and for oil, and fiber for ropes and 
mats. 

Eastern and southern India, where the 
winds blow from the ocean, have abundant 
rain. Because of the dampness and the 
tropical heat, there are extensive forests 
here, forming a dense tangle, or jungle. In 
this jungle the tiger lives; also the elephant 
(Fig. 385), and other large and fierce animals. 
There are great numbers of poisonous ser- 
pents, too, and thousands of people die every 
year from their bites. The English govern- 
ment has done much to make life safer and 
more agreeable in this section. 

From the very earliest times the people 
of India have been engaged in farming, 


and at present fully three fifths of them 
follow that occupation. Millet 9 Because of 
and rice are the staple foods agricultural 
of the natives; but after the du 
vast number of inhabitants are fed, there is 
little left for export. . 
Wheat, on the other hand, is raised for 
export, and India is an important granary 


for Great Britain. Much cotton also is — 


produced, and a part of this likewise goes to 
Great Britain. Other agricultural products 
are sugar cane, tobacco, opium, indigo, of 
value as a dye, and jute, which supplies a 
coarse, strong fiber. Much tea is raised on 
the hills of the very rainy region at the base of 


the Himalayas, south of Bhutan (Fig. 382). — 


i 
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Tea requires a hot climate, plenty of rain, 
and slope enough to prevent the water from 
standing around the roots of the plant. The 
tea plant, which is from two to four feet high, 

__ has bright green leaves similar to those of a 
_ rose bush. The leaves are picked. several 
times a year, in many cases by boys and girls. 
After being picked, the leaves are dried in 
order to remove all moisture before packing. 

India is not a great mining country, yet 

there are some valuable mineral deposits. 
Among these are salt, petro- 
leum, iron, and coal. The lat- 
ter is of special value because of 
its usefulness in manufacturing. Naturally 
coal is not much needed as a 


3. Because of 
mineral 
products 
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spite of these benefits, one wonders 
ow so large a country, with so vast a popu- 
lation, can be kept under con- Reasons why 
trol by the English. India is the British 
about twenty times as large as CoD*rol India 
Great Britain and has about eight times as 
many inhabitants. 

Many of the people of India are, in truth, 
dissatisfied with the English rule, and 
wish for independence; but they have not 
been able to obtain it, for India is very 
weak. The main cause for its weakness is 
the caste system, already mentioned. Men 


fuel in the homes. Why? 

The native inhabitants of 
India, like the Chinese, have 
Benefits of - long been highly 
English rule —_ gjvilized and have 
long been noted for their beau- 
tiful hand work in wood, metal, 
and cloth. They have many 
fine buildings that are centuries 
old. Even before the time of 
the Roman Empire, and of the 
Republic of Athens, the people 
of India were highly civilized. 
But, like the Chinese, for a long time they 
did not cultivate the arts and sciences as 
Europe has done. In many ways, therefore, 
it has been to their advantage to come under 
the control of the British. 

For instance, the British have caused many 

_ excellent roads and railways to be built in 
_ India. They have also established a num- 
ber of manufacturing industries, especially 
cotton. Another important work has been 
the improvement of the system of irrigation ; 
' for much of western and central India is 
so. arid that irrigation is necessary. Before 
the British took possession, famines and 
plagues were common. But the people are 
better fed now, and with the building of 
roads and railways, foods can be carried 


/ 


Fic. 383.— Native buffalo used for drawing wagons in India. 


belonging to one caste will have almost 
nothing to do with those of a lower caste; 
they will not even eat at the same table 
with them. There are also different races, 
with varying customs, among the Indian 
people. These differences among them have 
made it impossible for the natives to expel 
the English, as they certainly could if they 
were united. 

So many Hindus are engaged in farming 
that only about five per cent of the popu- 
lation dwell in large towns. Large cities 
Yet, there are eighty-three 1. Their 
cities, each with a popula- 2¥mber 
tion of more than fifty thousand, while 
one, Calcutta, has more than a _ million 
inhabitants, and two others, Bombay 
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Fic. 384, Temples on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. 


and Madras, more than half a million 
each. 2 = 

CaLcurra, a seaport on the Ganges 
delta, is the natural outlet of the fertile 
Ganges Valley. Since the city 
is situated near coal fields, 
there is some manufacturing ; 
but: Calcutta is chiefly important as a com- 
mercial center. In 1912 the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed from Bombay to 
Deut, which is now the 
capital. : 

Farther up the Ganges are 
two smaller cities, Lucknow 
and Benares. ‘The latter, the 
“holy city of the Hindus,” is 
on that part of the Ganges 
which is thought to be most 
holy. At this point temples 
(Fig. 384) line the banks of the 
river for miles, and a steady 
stream of pilgrims pours into 
and out of the city. 

The Indus has no such large 
cities as those on the Ganges, 
partly because the country is 
desert, and partly because the 
river is too shallow for navi- 
gation. 


2. Cities on 
the Ganges 
River 
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BomBay, next in size to 
Calcutta, and the nearest port 
to England, is a 3. Bombay 
great business ®¢ Madras 
center. It is, moreover, the 
only Indian city with a good 
natural harbor. Mapras, the 
third largest city, is situated 
at a point where there is only 


breakwater. 

Rancoon, the seaport of 
Burma, is important for its 
export of Tice; 4, Rangoon 
but Manparay, #24 Mandalay 
farther up the Irawadi River, 
is the largest city. 

Ceylon, with its fertile soil, abundant 
rainfall, and warm climate, is like a 
beautiful tropical garden. It Ceylon 
was believed by the Arabs to 
be the Garden of Eden. Among the prod- 
ucts are cocoanuts, rice, fruit, coffee, and 
tea. The island is the third most important 


tea-producing section in the world. Other — 
products are sapphires, rubies, pearls, and 
mother of pearl. 


An elephant drawing a load of cocoanuts in Ceylon. 


an open coast protected by a — 
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1. What can you say about the size and position of 
Asia? 2. In what directions do its mountain ranges 
extend? 3. Tell about its lowlands 
and highlands. 4. Its rivers. 5. 
Its climate. 6. The number and 
location of its people. 7. Our debt to 
them for plants and animals. 8. Give some reasons 


General facts 
about Asia 


1. Questions 


6 


their prospect for progress? 
1. Have you ever seen any Asiatic people? From 
what countries did they come? 2. By what water 
routes could you go from New York 
to Tientsin? Would it be nearer to 

go by rail as far as San Francisco or Seattle? 
1. Why is this empire of special interest to us? 
2. Describe its surface and climate. 


2. Suggestions 


pci 3. Tell about the surface and 
Empire ‘ climate of the Holy Land. 4. 
ie omeuines What important events happened 
3 there? 


1. What stories in the Bible have you read that 
tell about places mentioned in this geography? 
2. Poimt out on the map (Fig. 356) 
some of the places often mentioned 
in the New Testament, and describe some of the events 
that occurred there. 3. What is the meaning of B.c. 
and A.D. after a date (for example, 800 B.c. or 19004.D.) ? 


1. Describe the surface features and climate of 


2. Suggestions 


AGREE Arabia. 2. How is Mecca of im- 
Dorel end portance? 3. Describe the surface 
Afghanistan features and climate of Persia. 


4. State facts about Afghanistan. 

1. Find out how pearls are ob- 
tained. 2. What is mother of pearl? 
1. State the important facts about the area and 
divisions of Russia in Asia. 2. What about the 
importance of this region in the past ? 
3. Why not more important? 4. 
Tell about recent improvements and 
the prospects of progress. 5. Name 
and locate the principal cities. 

1. Of what advantage will the Siberian railway be 
to Russia? 2. How does that railway compare in 
length with those crossing the United 
States ? 

1. Tell about the early advance of the Chinese 


1. Questions 
2. Suggestions 


Russia in 
Asia 
1. Questions 


2. Suggestions 


people. 2. The great wall that they built. 3. Their 
Republic of old fashioned customs. 4. State 
China —— what facts you can about the area and 
4, Affcaon s population) of China. 5. Its variety 
\ 7 of climate. - 6. Surface features. 


7. Name its 


principal agricultural products. 

8. What about its fishing? 9. Manufacturing? 

10. Transportation? 11. Change in government? 
} 
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1. How might railways in China help greatly to 
prevent the awful famines that they sometimes have 
there? 2. Why should the Great 
Wall have less value now than for- 
merly? 3. What reasons can you see for or against 


the free admission of Chinese to the United States? 


2. Suggestions 


LET. Locate and name the principal parts of the 
why they have fallen so far behind. 9. What is“ Wihithe B 


Empire. 2. Compare Japan with the British Isles. 
3. Tell about the area and popula- 
tion. 4. Recent advances. 5. Give 
several reasons for these advances. 
6. State one disadvantage. 7. Name and locate 
the principal cities. 8. Tell about Korea. 


Japan 
1. Questions 


1. Describe the surface features Id0-China 
of this region. 2. Name the princi- and the Malay 
Meise P Peninsula 


pal divisions. 1. Questions 


1. State some facts about the area and population 
of this region. 2. Name the chief divisions of the 
Indian Empire. 3. What can you The Indian 
say about the people and govern- pipj 

: pire 
ment? 4. Mention some ways in 
which this region is valuable to the 
British. ,5: Mention some benefits that the native 
inhabjtants have received from British rule. 6. Give 
ial reason why the British are able to control India. 


1. Questions 


1. How far was Columbus from India when he 
discovered America? 2. What route 
would he have taken if he had con- 
tinued his voyage to India? 3. Read Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book.” 

1. How do North America and Asia differ in 
form? In regularity of coast line? In direction of 
mountain ranges? In extent of the 
deserts? 2. Does the Canadian 
Pacific Railway lie north or south 
of the Siberian railway? Which 
road is the longer? 3. Is San Francisco north or 
south of Peking? 4. How do the great rivers of 
China compare in length with the Mississippi? 
5. How do the interior lakes and seas of Asia com- 
pare in value for commerce with our Great Lakes? 
Why? <6. In what portions of North America and 
of Asia is rice cultivated? 


2. Suggestions 


Comparisons 
with North 
America 


II. Arrica 


1. Compare Africa with the other continents in 
size (Fig. 1). 2. Sketch the outline of Africa, and 
locate the principal rivers and lakes. 
3. What peculiar fact do you notice Mev sey 
about the location of the mountains? 4. What 
zones cross Africa? 5. What kind of climate should 
you expect to find (a) in the extreme north; (b) in 
the extreme south; (c) at the equator; (d) near the 
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tropics? 6. Find the desert country north and south 
of the equator (Fig. 387). 7. In what sections are 
most railways found? What reasons can you suggest 
for their location? 8. Where are the large cities? 
Compare their number with those in other contineuts. 


I. General Facts 


Africa, the second continent in size, re- 
sembles South America in outline. Its form 
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is roughly that of a triangle, broad at the 
north and tapering toward the south. The 


coast line is very regular, IN gurface 


this respect being quite differ- features 
ent from the coast of Europe, 
Asia, and North America, but 
resembling that of South America and 
What effect must such a regular 


1. Shape of 
the continent 


Australia. 


Fig. 388, — Relief map of Africa. 


a 


mountains are 
_ central part. Among the latter 


coast have on the number of harbors? 
What gulfs, seas, and large islands are found 
on the map of Africa? 

Africa differs from all other continents 
in its mountain systems. The continent 
@ The moun. 15 mainly a plateau; but near 
tainsand —_ the coast the plateau edges are 
piateats broken, and the rocks uplifted, 
so that there is an almost complete mountain 
vim (Fig. 389). Trace the mountain rim 
» (Fig. 388); from what part of the coast is 
it absent? In northern Africa some of the 
peaks of the Atlas ranges rise 
to a height of fourteen thou- 
sand feet; but the loftiest 
in the east- 


_ is the volcanic cone of Kili- 
manjaro. Find this peak and 
trace the mountains from there 
northward. Notice the ele-— 
vated land in Abyssinia. 
Owing to the mountain rim, 
the rivers of Africa are peculiar. 
3. The drain- For instance, the 
=e Niger, after rising 
among the highlands near the 
| _west coast, sweeps around in a 
ie great curve before entering the 
Atlantic. The Zambezi, in the 
south, also rises near the west 
- coast, but flows eastward across 
the continent to the Indian Ocean. Trace 
_ the courses of the Nile and the Congo, the 
_ two largest rivers. 
In descending from the interior plateau 
each of these streams is interrupted by 
' rapids and falls. Find the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambezi (Fig. 387); the cataracts of 
the Nile; also Leopoldville on the Congo, 
: below which are some falls. How must 
| these great rivers compare, therefore, with 
the Mississippi or Amazon as routes for 
commerce? How must these falls affect the 
development of Africa? 

In one sak of Africa there are several 
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large lakes. Name the three largest. Into 
what rivers do they empty? How do they 
compare in size with our Great 
Lakes (Appendix, p. 397)? 
Why are they not so useful for navigation 
and commerce ? 

The equator crosses so near the middle 
of Africa that only the northern and south- 
ern extremities are in the tem- Climate 
perate zones. Therefore the 1. Its general 
climate of most of the conti- °b2t@cter 
nent, like that of South America, is tropical. 


4. The lakes 


Fic. 389.— The mountainous rim of the African plateau at Cape Town. 


Since the African plateau rises to nearly 


the same elevation. in all parts, the belts of 


climate extend nearly east and. west. Is 
this true of South America? 

For some distance both to the north and 
south of the equator, there is such a hot, 
rainy climate that, as in the 2. The forest 
Amazon Valley, the land is belt 
covered with a dense tropical forest. 
This is especially true near the coast at 
the base of the plateau, where the narrow 
strip of coastal plain is hot, reeking with 
moisture, and is therefore the seat of deadly 
malaria. 
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The interior, owing to its greater eleva- 
tion, is cooler and more healthful; but even 
there tropical heat and rain prevail near the 
equator. It is this heavy rainfall that 
supplies the Congo and Nile with their 
immense volumes of water. 


Ao 


WG Steppes 


ZZ Savannas 


Fic. 390. — To show the influence of climate on vegeta- 
tion. In the savanna area there are numerous forest- 
covered sections, especially near the rivers. 


Both north and south of the rainy region 
is the savanna belt (Fig. 390), where the 


rainfall varies with the sea- 
3. The savan- 


nas north and . SOn.. Why? ~ Where. are- the 
baa ofthis corresponding savannas in 
South America? ‘Why are the 


savanna belts covered with grass instead of 
forests ? 

As the tropical forest grades into the sa- 
vanna, so the savanna merges into the true 
desert, where the influence 
of the drying trade winds 
is felt at all times of the 
year. In only a few parts of 
northern and southern Africa is there a 
fair amount of rain; that is, on the moun- 
tain slopes near the Mediterranean (Fig. 
232) and on the southeastern slopes of 
South Africa, where the winds blow from 
the sea. 


4. The two 
desert regions 
(1) Their loca- 
tion 
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The northern desert is much larger than” 
that south of the equator. This is due 
partly to the fact that the (8) Why the 
continent is so broad in the northern desert 
north, and partly to the large % much the 
land areas which lie to the 
north and east. Since the north and east © 
are the directions from which the winds of | 
northern Africa must come, they reach this — 
region with little vapor. Thus the Sahara 
forms a part of the most extensive desert » 
belt in the world. 3 

The open country between the desert and — 
the tropical forest abounds in large ani- 
mals. Among these, on the The native 
savannas, and on the edge of Plant and ani- 
the forest, are the antelope, mee 
giraffe, buffalo, zebra, elephant, eee add 
lion, leopard, and rhinoceros, 
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the forest belt 
while the crocodile and the huge hippopota-— 
mus live in the rivers. The dense forest 
itself is shunned by many of the larger — 
animals, though teeming with insect life, 
birds, reptiles, and tree-dwelling mammals. — 
Among the latter are the baboon, the gorilla, 
and the chimpanzee. q 

Portions of the desert, especially where 
covered with dunes of moving sand, have 
almost no plant life. Animals 
are also few in number, among 
them being the ostrich and the 
camel. The oases, on the other hand, sup 
port a number of plants. Of these the date 
palm is the most notable, for it is an important - 
source of food for the nomads of the desert. 

Central and southern Africa is the home 
of the negroes, who are divided into many 
tribes with different customs. wative inhab-_ 
For centuries the negroes were itants of F 
captured by the whites and Africa ag 
sold into slavery; but the day 1 Nestoes 
of the slave trade is now almost past. 

In spite of the frequent slave-hunting 
raids, and the great destruction of life in 
the fierce tribal wars, there are many negroes 
left. Some are fierce and warlike; others 


2. In the 
desert regions 


| peaceful. Those who dwell in the forest 
_ live by hunting; those upon the savannas, 
by simple forms of agriculture and by herd- 
ing. With a fertile soil, and in a warm cli- 
mate, they are able to support themselves 
with little work, especially along the rivers 
and on the savannas. 

| The forest and much of the savanna have 
_ been occupied by the negro, even down to 
© 3. whites the present day; but the arid 
| ae sections of northern Africa 
_ have been held by the white race since very 
| early times. They are in part herders 
_ living the nomadic life common to such 
lands. These people are intelligent and 
full of energy, though fierce and warlike. 
On the oases are a more peaceful class, liv- 
ing the life of farmers. Near the border 
_ line between the blacks and whites there 
_ has been such a mixture of blood that the 
_ population consists largely of half-breeds. 

_ Although Africa is so near Europe, it has 
been less explored and settled by Europeans 
Exploration than any other continent. 
i opis _ There are several reasons for 

ie" Whhy-20 this, the most important being 
little of either the fact that so much of Africa 

‘has a tropical climate. The desert repels 
_ people, and the hot, damp climate of the 
' coastal strip, upon which colonies would 
naturally be first started, was found to be 
_ very unhealthful. Disease is apt to seize 
white men even while they are crossing the 
coastal strip. Besides, progress into the 
interior was checked by hostile hordes of 
blacks, and by the absence of navigable 
rivers. Moreover, men who were willing to 
leave Europe were more attracted toward 
_ Australia and America. Why? 
le _ Even before the famous voyage of Colum- 
_ bus, the Portuguese — the most progressive 
' . : 

De “eetoration sailors of that day — were try- 

and settlements Ng to reach the East Indies 

_ by the Portu- by sailing around the southern 

Basa end of Africa. After various 

_ voyages, the Cape of Good Hope was finally 
2a 
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passed, and in 1498 the way to the Indies 
by water was opened. The Portuguese 
made settlements on the east and west 
coasts of Africa, and they still have large 
colonies there (Fig. 386). 

By far the most successful colony in the 
newly discovered parts of Africa was that 
started by the Dutch at Cape 3. By the 
Colony, a little later than their Dutch 
settlement of New York. As was the case 
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Fig. 391. 


in New York, the British seized the Dutch: 
territory; but by migrating northward, the 
Dutch were able to remain independent for a 
long time. Finally, in 1900, that territory also 
was seized by the British, who still hold it. 
During the nineteenth century, Living- 
stone, Stanley, and other explorers entered the 
“dark continent”; and since 4, By other 
these expeditions there has been People 
great progress in exploring Africa. Many 
European nations have taken part in the ex- 
ploration, and as a result have laid claim to 
the territory. Among these the British have 
been by far the most active. What other 
nations have.possessions in Africa (Fig. 386) ? 
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2. Northern Africa 


Much of northern Africa is such a desert 
that its inhabitants are few and scattered. 
Divisions of | Lt 18, however, under the con- 
this region, trol of several nations. The 
and their gov- greater part of the Sahara .is 
ae claimed by the French, though 
the Spanish hold a small section on the west- 
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the latter is partly under the control of 
the English; Algeria and Tunis belong to 
France; and Morocco is independent. It 
is ruled by an absolute monarch, called the 
Sultan. 
From the Atlantic to the Red Sea, and 
from near the Mediterranean The Sahara 
coast to the grass lands of the 1. Its extent 
Sudan, there is almost unbroken’ desert — 


Fic. 392.— Algerian natives drawing water from a well on the edge of an oasis in the Sahara desert. 


ern coast, and the British control both the 
Libyan desert and the Egyptian Sudan in 
the east. 
Along the Mediterranean coast are several 
well-settled sections, the best known being 
Egypt. The four countries west of Egypt 
— Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco — 
are often called the Barbary States (the 
home of the Berbers). Tripoli and Egypt 
are parts of the Turkish Empire, although 


the famous Sahara. Its area is estimated 


to be from three to four million square 


miles, or about equal to that of the entire 


United States. ates 
It is a plateau of uneven surface, with 
low mountain ranges here and there, and 
bordered on the north by the 2. tts surface 
Atlas Mountains. The wind- features 


swept highlands are bare and stony, while 


in the lowlands there are extensive areas of 


sand dunes. Much of the 
soil is fertile, and with 
rainfall would yield abun- 
dant crops. But nature 
has forbidden rain, and 
its surface is therefore 
barren in the extreme. 
Only on the oases, of 
which there are some four 
_ hundred in the Sahara, is 
there water for irrigation 
and for drinking (Fig. 
392). 
Caravans cross this 
desert in order to carry 
_ the products of central Africa to the northern 
coast. These include ivory, skins, and ostrich 
feathers, obtained by bartering with the 
negroes. 

Egypt and the Libyan desert are a con- 
tinuation of the Sahara and have all the 
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. 394. — The lower Nile. The shaded area between 
the two deserts is farming|land, which is reached by 
water from the river. The numerous crossed lines are 
ilways. Find the Pyramids. Why is the location 
at the head of a fertile delta, and at the outlet of a 
narrow river valley bounded by desert, a favorable one 
for a large city? 
ye 2 j 
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Fie. 393. — One of the Pyramids. 


features of the desert just described. Even 
at Cairo the average yearly Hever and 
rainfall is but an inch and a neighboring 
half. The climate of northern British 
Egypt, both in summer and sereuiory 
winter, closely resembles that 5 opiate 
of the desert portion of western Arizona and 
southeastern California. 

The Egyptian Sudan and the country south 
of it, on the other hand, have a tropical cli- 
mate, arid in the north, but warm : 
and humid in the south, where ne cree 
the influence of the tropical (4) Where its 
rains is felt. The head waters waa come: 
of the Nile, near the equator, 
are fed by such heavy rains that the river is 
able to flow across the desert in spite of the 
fact that no tributaries enter the lower half 
of its course. How great a distance is that? 

After leaving the rainy region of the 
south, the Nile crosses the desert through 
a valley —in places a thousand feet deep 
—which it has cut in the 
plateau. In this part of its 
course there are several cataracts (Fig. 
386). 

Below Cairo the river leaves its narrow 
valley, divides into several channels, and 
flows across a plain (Fig. 394). This plain 
is the delta which the Nile has built in the 
Mediterranean Sea during the ages that the 


(2) Its character 
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Fic. 395.— The Sphinx in the Egyptian desert. 


river has been bringing sediment from its 
upper course. It is the Nile that suggested 
the term delta, now given to similar deposits 
at the mouths of rivers in various parts of 
the world. The word comes from the Greek 
letter delta (A), which has the form of a 
triangle. Notice that shape in Figure 394. 

When the rainy season swells the Nile 
tributaries among the Abyssinian Moun- 
tains, the river rises so high 
that it overflows large tracts 
of the broad delta below Cairo. The rise 
begins in June and reaches its height in 
October. By this overflow the land is irri- 
gated, and a thin layer of fine mud is spread 
over the fields. This serves to 
fertilize the soil so that, year 
after year, heavy crops may be 
raised without making the soil 
sterile. 

Without the Nile the whole 
of northern Egypt would be a 
sparsely inhabited desert; but 
the precious river waters trans- 
form the section near the 
Mediterranean into a great 
oasis. This has become the 
seat of an important agricul- 
tural industry, and is densely 
settled. 


(3) Its impor- 
tance 
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Fie. 396.— Ships passing through the Suez Canal. 


Because of these very favor- 
able conditions, the Nile delta 
has been occupied 
by an agricultural 
people from the very earliest 
times. It is still the seat of 
a great grain industry, produc- 
ing wheat, corn, millet, and 
barley. Much rice and sugar 
cane are also raised, and much 
cotton, which is of especial 
value because of its long fiber. 
There are many vineyards, and 
orange, lemon, and fig groves; 
and both along the Nile and 
on the oases of the 
there. are groves of date palms. 
ing is important in the Nile Valley and on 
the neighboring plateau. The animals raised 
include the buffalo and camel, in addition 
to sheep, goats, cattle, horses, and donkeys. 


3. Agriculture 


desert | 
Graz- 


Northeastern Egypt includes the Isthmus — 


of Suez, which connects Africa with Asia. 


This narrow neck of land has 4, The Suez 
for centuries stood as a barrier Cnt 


to water travel from Europe to southeastern — 


Asia, forcing European vessels to pass all 


the way around Africa in order to reach 


southern Asia. It is not to be wondered — 


at, therefore, that a ship canal has been aug) 4 


across this isthmus. 
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Port Sam (Fig. 396), and is eighty- 
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The Suez Canal, begun in 1859, was fin- | others by the strange life of the country 
ished in 1869. It extends from Suxz to | and by the remarkable ruins of the ancient 
civilization (Figs. 393 and 395). 
Cairo itself contains the palace of 
the Khedive, several interesting 
mosques, and a museum in which 
there are many Egyptian relics 
and works of art. The: natives 
also attract attention, for in the 
streets there are many people, 
speaking different languages 
and engaged in peculiar 
customs (Fig. 397). The 
differences among the 
people are indi- 
cated by the fol- 
lowing fact: 
There are three 
Sabbaths each 
week, Friday, the 
of the Moham- 


seven miles long, with a depth of. twenty- 
six feet and a width at the surface of 
from sixty-five to one hundred and twenty 
yards. Itslength is much greater than 
that of the Panama Canal, but it 
was easier to dig, for the country 
is quite level, and about twenty- 
one miles of the canal is through 
a lake. Ten vessels, on an aver- 
age, pass through the Suez 
Canal each day. Estimate the 
distance saved by this canal in 
going from London to Cal- 
cutta. — 

At the head of the delta, 
just above the point where 
5. Leading the Nile branches 
cities (Fig. 394), is 
Cairo, the capital and largest medans; Saturday, observed 
city of Egypt, and, in fact, of Ss Se ay by the Jews 5 and Sunday, 
all Africa. It has a popula- streets of Cairo. by the Christians. 
tion of over half a million. | ALEXANDRIA, connected with 
This interesting place is visited each year | Cairo by rail, is the seaport of Egypt and 
by a stream of tourists, some attracted | the second city in size. Nearly half the 
by its reputation as a winter health resort, | trade is with Great Britain. 
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State the position of each of the four coun- 


tries west of Egypt. While 
The Barbary these countries border the 
States Mediterranean, they extend far 
a eit sur- southward into the desert. 
climate What about the government 
of each? 


The Atlas Mountains skirt the Mediter- 
ranean coast from the Atlantic to Tunis, 


Fie. 399.— An Arab school in northern Africa. 


where they project into the Mediterranean, 
forming the most northerly point in Africa. 
These mountains cause vapor to be condensed 
when winds blow from the ocean or from the 
Mediterranean. For this reason many of the 
valleys among the mountains are well watered. 

Forests cover some of the mountain 
2. Their prod- Slopes, and one of the valuable 
ucts - trees is the cork oak. Large 
numbers of camels, sheep, goats, and cattle 
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are raised among the mountains and upon 


the plateaus. 

Agriculture is carried on here and there, 
often by means of irrigation, with water 
supplied by the mountain snows and rains, 
as in Southern California. Among the crops 
are dates, grains, figs, grapes, and olives. 
Wine from the grapes of Algeria is shipped 
in large quantities to France; and much olive 
oil and the best dates in the 
world come from Tunis. 

The mountains contain many 
valuable mineral products, includ- 
ing precious metals in Morocco 
and Algeria, and marble and 
alabaster in the latter country. 
Little use is made of these 
minerals, however. 

The original occupants of this re- 
gion, the Berbers, still dwell on the 
desert and among ¢ Cheracter 
themountains, where of the inhabit- 
they were driven *™* 
long ago by invading Arabs. 
Most of the natives are Moham- 
medans. Many of the inhabitants 
are still barbarous, and some of 
the tribes in the mountainous sec- 
tions do not recognize any govern- 
ment. 


cities among the Barbary States. 
Fz, one of the capi- 4, Principal 

tals of Morocco, is sities 

-- in the interior; but the Sultan 

and his court do not reside there 

all the year. Name the other capital. 

TANGIER, on the coast, is better known. 

Why should it be? In Algeria, the seaport 


ALGIERS is the capital and largest city. It — 
is an interesting place, having both ancient 


and modern buildings side by side. Under 
the French it has become an important 
trading center. The same is true of TUNIs, 


_ the -capital~of-the-country by -that -name: 3 


Locate-the capital of Tripoli. 


‘The capitals are the principal | 


a 
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3. Southern Africa 


In some important respects northern and 
southern Africa are much alike, although 


" Points of simi- they lie in different hemispheres. 


_ length of time that white 


_ have long been settled by white men. 


Control of tant devel- 
the region opment of 
ae the South Africa. 
Settling at 


ranching. 


possession of the country 


larity to north- How do they resemble each 
ern Africa other in climate (p. 351) and 
surface features (p. 351)? There is a resem- 
blance, too, in the fact that both sections 
What 


difference is there in the 


men have occupied the 
two regions? 

It is to the Dutch that 
we owe the first impor- 


Cape Town, and then 
spreading over the neigh- 
boring region, they took 


occupied by the negroes, 
and introduced the in- 
dustries of farming and 


When Cape Colony, 
now called Cape of Good 
Hope, came into posses- 
sion of the British (p. 353), 
many of the Dutch re- 
mained ; but others emigrated, or “trekked,” 
oe hwand to find new homes in the interior, 
where they set up two republics, the Trans- 
-vaal and the Orange Free State, in which 
they wished to continue the customs of their 
forefathers and follow the occupations of 
farming and herding. 
_ Doubtless the Boers, as these people are 
called, would have been left to themselves 
‘2. By the but for the discovery of rich 
Englishand deposits of gold in their new 
‘other peoples’ territory. The mines were 
worked by British capital, and trouble arose 


ws 
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between the mine owners and the Boers. 
War followed, as a result of which the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State were 
declared British colonies in 1900. Even 
before this the British had gained control of 
a large tract of land to the north of the 
Dutch country, in tropical Africa. 

At present, therefore, the British control 
a broad strip of territory from the southern 
tip of Africa northward to the southern end 


Fie. 400.— A-Zulu woman making a carpet. 


of Lake Tanganyika. What are the names 
of the British colonies in South Africa 
(Fig. 386)? They are now united to form 
The Union of South Africa. 

There are many British in South Africa, 
especially in Cape of Good Hope and at the 
gold mines of the Transvaal. There are 
also many savage negroes in this region, par- 
ticularly in the tropical section, and in 
Zululand, in northern Natal. Some of 
them, like the Zulus (Fig. 400), have 
fiercely opposed the advance of the whites, 
and still maintain partial independence. 
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They have made some progress toward 
civilization. 

Along the eastern coast, and in some of 
the interior valleys, agriculture is an im- 
Agacitats portant industry. Sugar cane, 
bananas, pineapples, tea, cof- 
fee, and rice are raised near the coast, where 
the climate is warm and. damp. But wheat, 
tobacco, vegetables, and grapes are grown 
in the cooler south and upon the uplands 


Fic. 


wherever the rainfall is sufficient, or where 
irrigation is possible. 

By far the greater part of South Africa is 
an arid plateau, and its elevation causes cold 
winters in spite of the latitude. Forests are 
lacking; but grass springs into life after the 
summer rains (November and December), 
and the country becomes green and beauti- 
ful. Then follows a long drought, when 
vegetation withers; but, as in the arid part 
of western United States, the grass dries 
on the ground and becomes hay upon which 
cattle and sheep thrive. 

Upon this plateau, therefore, immense 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and goats are 
raised, and also many ostriches. In Cape of 
Good Hope alone there are about nineteen 


401. — Workmen picking out diamonds at Kimberley. 
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million sheep and goats, two million cattle, 
and three hundred and fifty thousand os- 
triches. From this it follows that the pro- 
duction of wool, hides, meat, and ostrich 
feathers is of great importance. Of what 
value are these products to Great Britain? 

The discovery of gold in South Africa 
has brought great changes, as it did in the 
arid section of western United _. . 

States. The gold is found scat- pr 
tered through a large bed of 
rock in the Transvaal, near 
the city of JOHANNESBURG, 
which on account of the valu- 
able mines has become one of 
the largest cities of South 
Africa. This is now the most 
important gold-producing re- 
gion in the world ; indeed, more 
gold is mined here than in the 
whole United States. 

Other valuable minerals, in- 
cluding copper, iron, and coal, 
also occur; but as yet they 
have been little developed. 
At KimBeRLey, there are won- 
derful diamond mines, which 
now supply most of the dia- 
monds used in the world. 

The diamonds occur as rounded crystals 
in a partly decayed volcanic rock, and are 
obtained by digging out the soft rock and 
carefully removing the crystals (Fig. 401). 
After this, the crystals must be cut into the 
proper shape and polished. There are vari- 
dus grades, some clear and beautiful, others 
impure and dull. So productive is this 
deposit of precious stones that it has already 
yielded three hundred million dollars’ worth 
of diamonds. 

The two chief rivers of South Mies are 
of little use as trade routes. pye jack of 
The Orange River is not navi- conveniences 
gable, because of lack of water; for transporta- 
moreover, there are rapids at. eR ibed te: 4 
the edge of the plateau. The other larg 
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river, the Zambezi, is navigable 
by small boats for a distance of 
three hundred miles from its 
mouth; but the climate near the 
coast, especially on the delta, is 
warm, damp, and unhealthful. 
Rapids check further navigation, 
and at one point there is a cata- 
ract, the Victoria Falls, which 
rivals even Niagara in grandeur. 
This cataract has a width of 
over a mile, and a height of 
four hundred and fifty feet. 
It is therefore both wider and higher than 
Niagara; but the volume of water is 
less. + 


-- Not only are the rivers unsuited to the 


needs of internal commerce, but the coast is 
unfavorable to foreign commerce. For long 
distances there are no good harbors, while 
the river mouths are choked with sand 
bars. 

A breakwater has made Table Bay a 
good port, and around its shores, beauti- 
Principal fully situated at the base of 
cities Table Mountain (Fig. 386), is 
Carn Town, the capital and largest city 
of Cape of Good Hope. It is connected 


q with the interior by a railway, which forms 


. Fie. 403. — Negroes and a native hut in Central Africa. 
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Fic. 402.— A steamboat on the Congo. 


the southern end of the proposed railway 
from Cape Town to Cairo. 

A second important harbor is that of 
Delagoa Bay, upon which is situated Lov- 
RENCO Marquez, the capital of Portuguese 
East Africa. Being connected by rail with 
the interior, this port has been much used for 
the shipment of Transvaal products. Dur- 
BAN, the seaport of Natal, is a small city 
also connected with the Transvaal by rail. 
The two principal interior cities are KIMBER- 
LEY and JoHANNESBURG. For what are they 
noted (p. 360)? There is no important 
town in German South-west Africa, which 
for the most part is an arid plateau. To 
what nation does Walfisch Bay belong? 


/ 


4. Central Africa 


This vast area is in large part 
unknown. Much of it is tropical 
forest; but on the northern and 
southern sides are open savannas 
(p. 352). 

Owing to the heavy rainfall of 
the forest belt, the rivers are 
large. The Nile value of the 
and Zambezi, «al- rivers for 
ready described, and Gansporauon 
the Niger and Congo, all receive 
water from the equatorial rains. 
The Niger is navigable in sections ; 
but there are rapids in some 
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parts, and in its northern portion the river 
dwindles in size because of the dry climate 
there. Its large tributary, the Benue, is 
navigable. 

It is the immense Congo, which empties 
into the sea a few degrees south of the 
equator, that offers the best natural high- 
way to central Africa. Unfortunately 
there is a series of falls in the river a short 
distance from the coast; but above Stan- 
ley Pool there are thousands of miles of 
navigable waters in the main river (Fig. 402) 
and its tributaries. 

Very few Europeans have settled in cen- 
tral Africa, and the native blacks live al- 
The native most as their ancestors did. 
inhabitants Most of the inhabitants live 
in huts made of brush, or some similar 
material, and clustered in villages. They 
have a kind of tribal government, each tribe 
having a leader whose power is absolute, 
and under whom are minor chiefs. Some of 
the tribes are cannibals. 

European nations have been active in 
claiming the greater part of central Africa; 
Divisions but they have little real control 
of this region over the native inhabitants. 
The following are some of the more impor- 
tant parts of central Africa. . 

The Sudan includes the vast area that 
lies between the Sahara and the tropical 
forest. What can you tell 
about its climate (p. 352)? 
More than half of the Sudan is claimed 
by the French, and most of the remainder, 
including Nigeria and the Egyptian Sudan, 
is held by the British. The inhabitants in 
the north are nomadic, while those in the 
south are agricultural, though they raise 
little more than is needed for their own 
use. There is some gold in the west; but 
the principal products are ivory, ostrich 
feathers, ebony, rubber, and gums. 

East of the Sudan is Abyssinia, which is, 
for the most part, a rocky plateau, crossed 
by mountains, and difficult of access. The 


1. The Sudan 
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condition of this country is well shown by 
the fact that the position of the capital is 
changed when the supply of » Abyaninia 
firewood is exhausted. It is and surround- 
evident, therefore, that there i teitery 
are no government buildings. ° 


The in-3 


habitants, who are mainly of the white 


race, belong to different tribes which often 
quarrel with one another. Many of the 


people still hold to Christianity in spite of. 


the invasion by Mohammedans nearly four 


centuries ago. 
clude coffee, hides, skins, ivory, and gold. 
Abyssinia is surrounded by colonies of 
other nations. Italy holds Eritrea and Ital- 
zan Somaliland. What other nations occupy 
a part of the coast on the border of Abyssinia ? 
The map shows several small countries on 
the west coast of Africa. 
colored pink belong to the Brit- 5 sian coun- 
ish; those marked green to the tries on the 
Germans. What are some of ¥°*t °8st 
their names? Find a section belonging to 
Spain. What parts are controlled by France? 


The exports of Abyssinia in- 


The divisions — 


One of these small countries is Liberia, — 
which is of special interest to Americans. It | 


‘is a negro republic, established in 1822 by — 


Americans as a home for freed slaves; and — 
its capital, Monrovia, is named after Presi- — 


dent Monroe. 
become a citizen. The republic was modeled 
after Serra Leone, next to it on the west, 
which the Britisk founded as a home for 
liberated slaves. - 

Belgian Congo, crosse4 by the equator and 
drained by the Congo and its tributaries, 


No white man is allowed to — 


; 


was founded by Leopold, king yeigian Congo 


of Belgium, who 
Stanley in his explorations of i8 tettivery 
this region. 
of Belgium. It is in large part a forest- 


areas of grass land. Hordes of savages, 
including the pygmies, inhabit the forests 
and savannas; the buffalo, elephant, and 
leopard live on the plains; and the roar of 


- 


supported and neighbor- — 


It is now under the contra) — 


4 
4 
P 


4 
ja 
covered plateau, but there are extensive — 


“ 


; 
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the lion is frequently heard. Large quan- 
tities of rubber, ivory, palm oil, gum, and 
cocoa, as well as tropical woods, are obtained 
from this region. Some gold is also ex- 
ported. 

East of the Belgian Congo are British and 
German territories. What are their names? 
What can you tell about their climate (p. 
352)? What products should you expect? 

Observe to what extent the British claim 
Africa. What break is there in the British 
territory between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Mediterranean? What variety of 
climate do these British colonies include? 

Several railways have already been men- 
tioned. Where are they? Besides these, 
and parts of the great rivers, 
more railways the three large lakes — Nyassa, 
here Tanganyika, and Victoria Ny- 
anza—are of great service in the trans- 
portation of goods. Already there are 
steamers upon these lakes. A railway con- 
nects Victoria Nyanza with the sea, and 
others are planned. But many more rail- 
ways are needed; for otherwise caravans 
of native porters must bear the products on 
their backs, traveling along narrow paths 
through the forest. 


5. Madagascar 


The island of Madagascar, which is larger 
than any of our states except Texas, lies a 
Islands on the little more than two hundred 
east side miles from the mainland. It 
contains much highland, especially on the 
eastern side; but the coastal region is low- 
land. The island is controlled by the 
French, and produces cattle, hides, valuable 
tropical woods, rubber, and coffee. - While 
there are some Arabs, and tribes of negro 
origin in the west,\the natives are for the 
most part ys, called Hovas, who came 
by water-from the northeast. 


1. at is the general shape of Africa? What 
about the regularity of its coast line? 2. Describe 


va 
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the arrangement of its mountains and lowlands. 
3. State the effect of this arrangement on the 
rivers, 4. Where are the principal 
lakes, and what are their names? 
5. Describe the climate in general. 
6. Tell about the forest belt. 7. The savannas 
north and south of it. 8. The two desert regions. 
9. What about the native plant and animal life? 
10. What about the native inhabitants of Africa? 
11. Tell about the exploration and _ settlement. 
12. What are the divisions of northern Africa, and 
what is their form of government? 13. What is 
the area of the Sahara? 14. Describe its surface 
features. 15. Tell about the caravans there. 16. De- 
scribe the climate of Egypt. 17. What can you tell 
about the Nile River? 18. Name the agricultural 
products of Egypt. 19. Locate and describe the 
Suez Canal. 20. Locate and state the chief facts 
about the leading cities. 21. What about the 
surface, climate, and products of the Barbary States? 
22. What is the character of the people? 23. Name 
and locate the principal cities. 24. How does the 
southern part of Africa resemble the uorthern part? 
25. State what you can about the government of the 
southern part. 26. What do you know about the 
agriculture there? 27. The mining? 28. The lack 
of conveniences for transportation? 29. Locate 
and state the chief facts about the leading cities. 
30. How valuable are the rivers of central Africa 
for transportation? 31. Tell about the native in- 
habitants. 32. Locate the Sudan and name its 
divisions. 33. State the principal facts about 
Abyssinia and surrounding territory. 34. Name 
and locate the small countries on the west coast. 
35. State the principal facts about the Belgian Congo 
and neighboring territory. 36. Explain the need 
of railways there. 37. Locate and describe Mad- 
agascar. 


Review 
Questions 


1. Give several reasons why Africa has been ex- 
plored and settled so much later than either North 
or South America. 2. What rivers General 
of North America resemble those of review 
Africa in having rapids and falls questions and 
that interfere with commerce? How comparisons 
have these obstacles been overcome in our rivers? 
3. Contrast the Mississippi River with the Nile. 
Make a drawing of each, showing the principal trib- 
utaries and towns. 4. Compare the Congo with 
the Missouri in length; with the Amazon (Appendix, 
p. 397). 5. Compare the area of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza with that of Lake Superior (Appendix, 
p. 397). 6. Is Africa, on the whole, as well adapted 
to agriculture as is South America? Give your 
reasons. 7. Make a sketch map of the Atlantic, 
and compare the position of Africa with that of 
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South America. What part of America is in the 
same latitude as the Sahara? 8. Cape Horn is how 
much farther south than Cape of Good Hope? 
9. Why is not a large part of northern South 
America a desert, like northern Africa? 10. Com- 
pare southern Africa with southern South America 
in products and importance. Why the difference? 
11. What products of Africa are also cultivated in 
the United States? 12. What products of Africa 
are not raised in our country? 


1. What per cent of the present population of the 
United States’ belongs to the negro race? 2. Read 
the Bible story of Joseph in Egypt. 
3. Read the story of Moses. 4. Find 
out some facts about the Pyramids. 5. Why is 
England especially benefited by the Suez Canal? 
6. What obstacles are in the way of building rail- 
ways across the Sahara? 7. Read about our short 
war with Tripoli in 1804. 8. Why was the south- 
ern point of Africa called the Cape of Good Hope? 
9. Find out something about the missionary work in 
Africa. 10. Find out about the peculiar animal life 
upon the island of Madagascar. 


Suggestions 
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1. Australia 


1. Judging from the railways and cities, which is 
the best settled part of Australia? 2. Which part is 
Map least settled? 3. Can you suggest 
Questions any reasons for these facts? 4. From 
the lakes and rivers, what do you conclude concern- 
ing the climate of the interior? 5. How does Tas- 
mania compare in area with Pennsylvania (Appendix, 
p. 891)? With your own state? 6. Make the 
same comparison for New Zealand. 7. For Borneo 
and New Guinea. 8. What nations claim parts of 
Borneo? New Guinea? 


Australia lies apart from the rest of the 
world. It is the smallest of the continents, 
the only continent wholly sur- 
rounded by water, and the 
only continent wholly in the southern hemi- 
sphere. With its area of three million 
square miles, it approaches the United 
States or Europe in size. 

The surface, like that of Ireland, suggests 
Surface a plate in form, since the low 
features interior rises gradually to a 
broken rim of plateaus and mountains of 


Location 
and area 
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moderate height. Whi's there are some 
low, short ranges in the interior, the highest 
land is in the east, where the mountains 
run parallel to the coast. In the southeast 
some of the peaks reach a height of over 
a mile. 

The coast of Australia is so regular that 
for long distances there are no good harbors; 
but the sinking of the land in the southeast- 
ern part has formed some excellent ports. 
Off the northeastern coast is the Great 
Barrier Reef, the longest coral reef in the 
world. 

What is the latitude of the northern part 
of Australia? Of the south- 
ern part? What, therefore, can 
you say about the temperature of the con- 
tinent ? 

Australia lies within the belt of the south- 
east trade winds (Fig. 233). The eastern 
highland, therefore, has an abundant rain- 
fall, on its seaward side, and is clothed with 
dense forests. After crossing: the moun- 
tains, however, the winds are so dry that 
the forest gradually disappears; and the 
interior is a vast desert. It is therefore 


Climate 


only along portions of the coast that there 


is enough rainfall for agriculture, while the 
interior, and much of the greater part of 
the continent, is either arid or desert. 

The maps of Australia show a striking 
lack of large rivers. Some of the streams 
end in salt lakes, and others 

Effect of rain- 
evaporate, so dry is the climate. fay on rivers 
Many unite with the Darling and distribu- 
and Murray rivers; but these tion of popula- 
only at times are navigable for 
long distances. During the dry summer 
season all except the Murray may dwindle 
to mere chains of water holes. A sand bar 
at the mouth of the Murray River closes it 
to ocean steamers, so that, unlike the Mis- 


sissippi, no large cities have grown up along 
its banks. 


Partly because of the disor and partly — 


because of the absence of navigable streams, 
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Fic. 404.— Relief map of Australia. 


there are large tracts in the interior about 
which, even now, little is known. Only 
the southeastern part seems capable of sup- 
porting a dense population. 

When discovered, Australia was sparsely 
settled by blacks, related to the negroes of 

Africa. Some of these natives 
A ee still live in the interior, build- 
habitants and ing-the rudest of shelters, and 
their manner of gaining their living by hunt- 
life hs 5 

ing. They still use that pe- 
culiar weapon, the boomerang, which, when 
skillfully thrown, will fly in curves and 
even return to the thrower. 

Although it had long been known that 
2. Early set. there was an Australian conti- 
tlement nent, settlements were not 
made there until 1788. For a time the dis- 


History 


tant land was used as an English prison; 
and naturally, under such conditions, not 
many free settlers came to the country. 
Some came, however, and as their number 
increased, they brought it about that crimi- 
nals were no longer sent there. 

Almost at the same time that gold was 
discovered in California, it was also found 
in Australia, and tens of thou- 
sands of people rushed there to 
wash the sands for the precious 
metal. Since the miners needed supplies, 
many of the settlers turned their attention 
to other industries, especially agriculture and 
grazing. Therefore, in Australia, as in Cal- 
ifornia, the gold mines quickly led to the 
development of the country’s resources. 

New South Wales, as the first colony was 


3. Erect of 
discovery of 
gold 
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Fie. 407. — Density of population in Australia and 
neighboring islands. 


called, finally grew so large, and the settle- 
ments were so scattered, that it became diffi- 
cult to control the whole colony 
under a_ single government. 
To meet this difficulty, Tasmania, Victoria, 
and Queensland were one by one set off 
as separate colonies. South Australia and 


4. Government 
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Western Australia were settled as distinct 
colonies. 

The colonies have so many interests in 
common, that, in 1901, they united to form 
the Commonwealth of Australia. This new 
commonwealth has a government similar to 
that of Canada, and is independent of Eng- 
land in all matters except those which affect 
the British Empire as a whole. 

Although it was gold that brought the 
rush of settlers to Australia, Agriculture 
her greatest wealth lies in her 1. sheep 
flocks of Merino sheep. Aus- 7ising 
tralian wool is the finest in the world. 

In the early days of Australia the flocks 
were reared upon the unfenced government 
land, as in the western part of the United 
States (p. 121). The sheep were driven to 
pasture and watered and cared for at night 
by lonely shepherds, much as in the days of 
David. Now, however, the land is largely 
fenced with wire, each sheep station having 
its own run, or ranch. To-day grazing is 
the most typical as well as the leading occu- 
pation in Australia. There are over eighty- 


fig. 408. — Harvesting oats in Australia. 
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three million sheep, and the wool is the prin- 
cipal export of the commonwealth. 

On the damp lowlands, where there is 
rainfall enough, and in the interior where 
irrigation is possible, there is 
much farming. Next to hay, 


2. Farming 


wheat (Fig. 419) is the most important 
crop, and flour forms one of the chief ex- 


ports of the country. 
The farm pfoducts vary with the climate. 
For example, oats and other hardy grains are 


raised in the cooler south, while corn is im- 


portant only from New South Wales north- 
ward. There are large sugar plantations | 
in Queensland; and along the northern 


coast tropical products are obtained. Much 


fruit is raised, and this, too, varies with the 
climate. Oranges are grown in the north, 
and the orchard and small fruits of cool 
temperate lands in the south. In Victoria 
and South Australia, there are many vine- 
yards. 

On the coral reefs east of the mainland, 
and along the. northern coast of Australia, 
small sailboats are engaged in 
mining ~ fishing for pearls, pearl shell, 
and other products of tropical waters. 

The gold of Australia, like that of Cali- 
fornia, was first found in the gravels; but 
mines were later opened along the veins in 
the mountain rocks. Gold mining is still 
very important, and Australia ranks third 
among gold-producing nations (Fig. 439). 

Copper, silver, and tin are other important 
metals found in Australia. Coal of good 
quality exists in several places, the best- 
developed field being near the coast of New 
South Wales. Rich iron ores, together with 
limestone, are found near these coal fields. 

Some wool is woven into cloth; some 
leather is tanned and made into shoes; and 
Manufactur- much flour is made from the 
wheat. , There are sawmills and 


manufacturing are carried on. But most of 
the pee toctured goods used in the country 
2B 
/ 
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are imported. They are largely obtained 
from England, and are paid for with raw 
products. 

Australian cities have grown very rapidly, 
and one third of the people live in the capi- 
tals of the six divisions of the Principal cities 
commonwealth. These capi- 1. The capitals 
tals are seaports connected with the interior 
by railway, and have therefore become the 
leading commercial centers. They have fine 


Fic. 409.— A street in Sydney, in New South Wales. 


government buildings and large public parks 
and gardens. 

MELBOURNE, the largest city in size in 
Australia and the capital of Victoria, is 
beautifully situated at the head of a broad 
harbor. Sypnry (Fig. 409), the second 
city in size in Australia and the capital of 
New South Wales, was founded in 1788, and 
is, therefore, the oldest city of Australia. 
Both of these cities rank among the great 
seaports of the British Empire. ADELAIDE is 
a third large city. Of which division is it 
the capital? Name the other capitals. 
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Since nine tenths of the Australians live on 
the coast lands, much of the commerce is 
2. Mining carried on by means of steam- 
centers boats, and most of the cities are 
seaports connected by rail with the interior 
farms, mines, and sheep country. A few 
mining centers, like BALLARAT and BENDIGO, 
in Victoria, have become large towns. 


More than a thousand miles southeast of 


Australia are the two large mountainous 
New Zealand islands of New Zealand. In 


2. Island Groups 


1. Surface and South Island there are great! 


climate glaciers among the mountains; 


while in North Island there are active vol- 
canoes, and also hot springs 
and geysers (Fig. 410), like 
those of the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Since these islands lie in 
the belt of stormy west 
winds, there is heavy rain- 
fall on the western slopes. 
The mountains are there- 
fore clothed with forests of 
pine and other trees. On 
the lee, or eastern, slopes 
the rainfall is less, and the 
land is covered with wiry 
grasses. What effect must 
the presence of water gn all 
sides have upon the tem- 
perature ? 

As in Australia, pastoral 
industries take the lead. 
There are twenty million 


2. Industries sheep, and wool 
and govern- 
ment and frozen mut- 


ton are exported to Eng- 
land. Cattle are likewise kept, and butter 
_ is exported. Agriculture is important, but 
much land that is suited to farming has 
never been cleared of forest. 

In the south the crops are those of the cool 


Fic. 410.— A geyser in eruption in 
New Zealand. 
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temperate belt; but in the north the climate 


is mild enough for the growth of oranges. 
There are gold, silver, and coal mines among 
the mountains; and valuable timber is ob- 
tained from their slopes. Manufacturing is 
only slightly developed, and is chiefly for 
home use. 

The situation of these islands, in the tem- 
perate zone, is favorable to rapid progress, 
and the British people who have settled here 
have done much to develop the resources. 
They have also established one of the best 
governments in the world. Being so far 
away from Australia, and therefore, with such 
different interests, New Zealand has not joined 
the Australian Commonwealth. _ 

Several short lines of railway connect the 
settled interior with the 
seaports; roads and stage 
lines extend to 3. Commerce 
the more dis- #24 chief cities 
tant districts; and steamers 
ply around the coasts and 
to distant countries. There 
are four cities of nearly 
the same size, the smallest 
of which is DuNEpIn, and 
the largest, AUCKLAND. 
Find the other two. 

Between Asia and Aus- 


lands, some The East 
very large, Indies 
others so small 1. Divisions 
that they find *™ons them 
no place on our map. Of 
these the greater number 
have animals, plants, and 
people similar to those of 
Asia. 
ever, which is nearest to 


Australia, resembles that continent rather 


than Asia. 


Many of the islands of this region, in- : 
cluding Sumatra, Java, the Celebes, and a 
large part of Borneo and New Guinea, are 


tralia are hundreds of is- — 


New Guinea, how- 


ae a 
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Dutch. colonies. What nations control the 
2. Government island of Timor? What three 
of the islands nations have possession of New 
Guinea ? 

The immense size of these islands is shown 
by the fact that Java has a greater area than 
New York State, while Sumatra 
is larger than California. Bor- 
neo, one of the largest islands in the world, 
is larger than all the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States together. 

‘New Guinea, another of the largest islands 

in the world, has an area greater than that 
of Texas. The Dutch East Indies alone are 
fifty-eight times as large as the Netherlands, 
and have over six times as many inhabitants, 
or not quite half as many as the United 
States. 
’ All of the larger islands are mountainous; 
in fact, they are parts of mountain ranges 
rising out of the sea, and among 
them are many active volca- 
noes, some of which have had 
terribly destructive eruptions. Many of the 
smaller islands are merely coral reefs slightly 
raised above the ocean. 

Lying so near the equator, all the islands 
have a tropical temperature and heavy rain- 


8. Their area 


4, Their sur- 
face and 
climate 
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Fie. 411.— New Guinea houses built in trees, 


fall. The dampness and heat together make 
them very unhealthful in places. Because of 
the climate, and of the mountains and the 
dense jungles, there are large areas which 
have never been explored. 

The forests supply valuable woods and 
gums, including rubber and camphor. Large 


y Fic. 412.— A Malay village built on piles in the water. 
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areas, especially in Java, are highly culti- 
vated and produce quantities of rice, sugar 
5. The prod- cane, and coffee. In the pro- 
ucts duction of the last two articles, 
Java is one of the leading regions of the 
world (Figs. 423 and 424). Among 
the noted products of the East 
Indies are spices, such as pepper, 
cloves, and nutmegs; in fact, one 
of the island groups is known 
as the Spice Islands. What 
is its other name? There are 
also valuable minerals, includ- 
ing tin, gold, and precious 
stones; and in the tropical 
sea beautiful pearl shells are 
found. 

The largest city among all 
the islands in this region is 
Mania, in the Philippines; and 
next in size is Baravia, the 
center of the Dutch Colonial 
government. | 

The map (Fig. 405), shows / 
the western Pacific dotted with 
Islands of the island groups; 
Pacific but all these 
islands are very small. 
What names among them 
have you heard before? 
Name and locate those 
that belong to the United 
States. All together, these 
thousands of islands have a population of 
less than a million persons. 

The “high,” or volcanic islands, like Fiji 
and New Caledonia, have peaks which rise 
several thousand feet. On these islands 
there are sugar and coffee plantations, as in 
Hawaii, while tropical fruits, such as bananas 
and pineapples, are raised in large quantities. 

On the “low,” or coral islands, on the 
other hand, the cocoanut palm is the main- 
stay of human life, supplying food, clothing, 
shelter, boats, and many utensils. Copra, 
the main export from Samoa, and from many 


Fig. 413.—A native of Fiji Islands. 
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other Pacific islands, is the dried meat of the 
cocoanut. It is of value for food, as well 
as for its oil. 


1. Describe the surface of Australia, including 
the coast line. 2. Describe the climate. 3. State 
the effect of the rainfall on 
rivers, and distribution of 
population. 4. In the history 
of the country, give some facts about the 
native inhabitants; the early settlements; 
effect of discovery of gold; the government. 
5. State the principal facts about sheep ranch- 

ing. 6. Name the chief farm products. 
Howare they distributed? 7. What 
can you say of fishing? 8. What 
mineral products are found ? 
9. What is the condition of 
manufacturing? 10. Name and 
locate the principal cities. For 
what is each important? 11. What 
- are the surface features and climate of, 
New Zealand? 12. The industries and 
government? 13. Name and locate the 
chief cities. 14. Tell about the East 
Indies; divisions among them; govern- 
ment; area; surface and climate; 
products and chief city. 15. What 
can you tell about the islands of the 
Pacific? 

1. Australia resembles South Africa 
in its surface, climate, occupa- 
tions, and prod- General re- 


Review 
Questions 


ucts. Show view questions 
how this is and com- 
true. 2. Aus- parisons 


tralia also resembles the west- — 
ern part of the United States 
in climate, in occupation and 


products, and in the order of 
Show how this is 


development of her resources. 
true, also. 3. In what respects does southern South 
America (Chile and Argentina) resemble Australia? 
4, What part of Australia has the same latitude, in 
the southern hemisphere, that southern Florida has 
in the northern? 5. Which one of our states most 
nearly equals New Zealand in area? 6. What 


peninsula of Europe resembles New Zealand in — 


shape? How do the two countries compare in area? 
In population? 7. What part of South America 
most resembles the East Indies in climate and 
products? What part of North America most 
resembles them in these respects ? 


1. If it were within your power, how would you — 
arrange the highlands of Australia so ay to secure 


¢ 


New Zealand. Compare it 
1 a line extending from New Or- 
northward. 5. Estimate the 
to Manila. 4. Write your im- 
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poem on the Palm Tree. 7. Learn something about 
the work of missionaries in the small Pacific islands. 
8. Collect pictures for the school, showing the Pacific 
islands and their life. 9. By what routes can one go 
from New York City to Australia? Through what 
waters? Which route is shortest? About how 
many miles shorter? 10. Answer the same questions 
for a voyage from New York to Manila. 


PART VI. REVIEW OF UNITED STATES AND 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


How many places in this list of 67 cities can you locate? Use the index, pp. 399-410, to help locate each 


place. Mention the most important thing for which the city is noted. 
Rio de Janeiro Marseille Vienna Athens Delhi 
Buenos Ayres Lyon Budapest Constantinople Singapore 
Review of Santiago Brussels Petrograd Jerusalem Batavia 
locations Valparaiso / Amsterdam (St. Petersburg) Peking Belgrade 
London The Hague Moscow Tientsin — Cairo 
Liverpool Copenhagen Warsaw Nanking Alexandria 
Birmingham Antwerp Odessa Shanghai Tripoli 
Manchester Stockholm Rome Canton Algiers 
Glasgow Berlin Milan Hongkong Tangier 
Edinburgh Hamburg Venice Tokio Johannesburg 
Dublin Leipzig Naples Yokohama Cape Town 
Belfast Dresden Madrid: Madras Sydney 
Paris Munich Barcelona Calcutta Melbourne 
Lisbon Bombay Manila 


In spite of the vast extent of the United 
States, there are four empires in the Old 
Area and World with a greater area. 
population Which are they (Fig. 414)? 
Which country is fifth in size? Sixth? 


British Empire 
11,454,862 Square Miles 


Russian Empire 


8,647,657 


and Possessions Chinese Empire Possessions 


4,983,180 


will be seen that the United States is very 
thinly settled, compared with many coun- 
tries. Compare the United States in this 
regard with Belgium, England, Cuba, Mexico, 


and Canada. 
Brazil 


France 


U.S. and 


4,277,170 


3,571,492 


Fig. 414.— Areas of six largest nations (1910). 


Compare the United States with each of 
these in area. 

The United States ranks fourth in popula- 
tion (Fig. 416). Name the six most populous 
countries in the order of their rank. Figure 
417 shows the density of population, or the 
number of people per square mile, in some of 
the countries in the world. From this it 


Name and locate the principal mountain 
systems in the United States; 
ranges in the West. Describe : 
the drainage of the United pier *- 
States. Name and locate our several 
principal rivers. Which conti- Oe 
nent has its principal mountains arranged 
most like those of North America? Show 
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this. How does the arrangement of moun- 
tains in North America compare with that 
of Europe? Compare the sur- 
face of the United States with 
that of European Russia (p. 280); of Brazil 
(p. 224); ‘of China: (p.333):. 

Chinese Empire 


439,214,000 


Surface 
features 


British Empire 
397,261,509 


160,095,200 


(i antl) 
arntlbasi 


Fic. 416. — Population of six most populous nations (1910). 


What is the latitude of the northern and 

of the southern boundary of the United 

States? Compare the latitude 

of our country with that of the 

British Isles (Fig. 2); with that of Ger- 

many, Italy, Egypt, India, China, Argen- 
tina, Australia. 

How do ocean currents affect the temper- 
ature of the eastern part of 
our country? Of the western 
part (p. 207)? Compare our 
temperature with that of coun- 
tries in Europe having most 


Climate 


Russian Empire U- 8. and France and 
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9)?. In the arid part of the United | 
States (p. 10)? In other parts of the 
United States (p. 11)? In Native plants 
tropical North America (p. 4nd animals 

11)? Compare the native plants and animals 
of North America with those of South 


America) “(p.222); 
Germany Europe; Africa (p. 
Possessions Possessions nee 302) ; Asia ; Austra- 


93,402,157 | 80,905,895 


lia (p. 368). 

In spite of the 
fact that some na- 
tions are larger and 
more densely settled, 
the United States 
leads the world in 
many very important respects, Raw food 
and approaches leadership in products 
several others. Figure 418 1. Corn 
shows that no nation is a close rival to us 
in the area of corn production. What coun- 
tries, however, raise large quantities of it? 
Why is no corn raised in the British Isles 
(p. 249)? 


79,449,423 


Germany 


nearly the same latitude (p. 


243). Why the difference (p. 
243) ? 
Tell about the prevailing 


winds and the rainfall in west- 


England & Wales 616] Jape 


310 | Italy 


96 [Philippine Is. 71.9 


ern United States (p. 197); the 
cyclonic storms and their effects 
(p. 201); the prevailing winds 
of Europe (p. 244); the rain- 
fall there, with reasons (p. 


United States 30.9 | Hawaii 29.75| Mexico 


203). In what respects are 
North America and Europe 
alike in regard to winds and 
rain? 


What about native plants 
and animals in the northern 
part. of North America (p. 


11| Brazil ‘ 5.9 Canada 1.48 


Fig. 417.— Density of population of some of the countries of 


the world (1910). 
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six countries that lead in the production of 
this grain (Fig. 420). 


W heat is more widely cultivated than corn 
(Fig. 419). Yet we rank second in the 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF INDIAN CORN OR MAIZE 


Fig. 418.— Corn sections of the world. 


production of that grain. Point out (Fig. Note what sections of the world raise 
Syria 419) the leading wheat fields of | sugar cane and sugar beets (Fig. 3. sugar cane 
the world. Which sections are | 421). Name countries and is- #24 sugar beets 


important for both wheat and corn? On | lands engaged in these industries. Is it 


2. United States “i " s 
3) India 3 
4. France 


ji 5. dustria-Hungary | 
6. Italy 
riomee i; RAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
8. Spain 3 OF WHEAT 
cae Wheat 
20 60° 0° 60° 120' 180° 


Fic. 419.— Wheat sections of the world. 


mainly the sugar beet or sugar cane that is 


which side of the Atlantic is wheat raised 
raised in Europe? Why? What is our 


farthest north? Why? Name in order the 
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rank in the raising of sugar cane and sugar | much of it? What parts of the United 
beets (Fig. 422)? Name the six regions that | States? What climate does it require, and 
lead in this kind of agriculture. how is it raised (p. 59)? 


Russia United States 
699,413,000 Bushels 


India 


France 
357,941,000 259,180,000 


Fic. 420. — Six leading wheat-producing countries (1910). a 


Italy 153,337,000 


Figure 423 shows the principal rice sections Figure 424 shows that coffee is not grown 
of the world. What continent | within our states, although in 


ee, 5. 
grows by far the largest | almost every household it isused Bik 


4. Rice 


oH Cane Sugar 
1. British India 
.| 2. Cuba 

“| 3. United States 


4. Java 4. France 

‘| 5. British Guiana 5. United States 
6. Formosa 6, Belgium 

180° 60° = 


Fia. 421.— Sugar cane and sugar beet sections of the world. 


amount? What countries in that continent? 
What other parts of the world produce 


every day. Notice, however, that it is pro- 
duced in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 


British India Cuba 
2,100,000 Tons 


United States Java 


British 
Guiana pormosa 


Fic. 422.— The six countries producing the most cane sugar (1910). 


a 
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Fig. 424. — Coffee-producing sections of the world. 


Brazil 1,489,172,000 Pounds 


=m 
West Indies 96,261,000 
W.LV_C GS Venezuela 8,016,000 


Colombia 92,598,000 
a 
Guatemala 86,168,000 


Salvador 52,764,000 
Fic. 425. — Leading coffee-producing countries (1910). 
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pine Islands 
(Fig. 424). To 
what climate 
and countries is 
it confined? 


State the rank 
of the principal 
coffee-producing 
sections, and 
compare their 
output (Fig. 
425). 

Our tea, also, 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF TEA AND CACAO 


. Py 
1, Australasia’ 
2. Russia 
8. Argentina 
o| 4. United States 
5. United Kingdom 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBULION 


\ OF SHEEP 
Distribution of Cattle almost the same. 


Austrafasin 
'888,612,000 Pound 


United States Purish Empire 


Russian a 
‘Empire United 


comes almost en- 
tirely 
from 
abroad. Mainly 
from what parts 
of the world? 
Name the princi- 
pal countries and 
islands. 

Note the distri- 
bution of cattle and 


SRP eee | 
(Fig. ; 
427). What coun- 
tries are included? 
Recall some facts 
concerning sheep 
raising in Australia, 
Argentina, and the 
United States. 
Why are cattle and 
sheep raised in the 
same regions? 
Figure 428 shows 
the six leading wool- 
producing countries. 
Name Raw textile 
them. products 
W hat 1. Wool 
is the rank of the 
United States? 
Cotton is limited to 
warm climates, so 


? 


6. Tea 
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that fewer coun- 
tries raise it. 
. Name 

the prin- 

cipal sections 
(Fig. 429). With- 
in what parallels 
of latitude are 
they found? 
Name the five 
countries that 
lead in its pro- 
duction (Fig. 
430). Howmuch 
greater is the | [seo 


2. Cotton 


1. United States 
2. India 
3. China 
4. Egypt 
5, Russia 


7. Peru 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF COTTON 


output of the 
United States 
than that of the 
five other countries together? 
_ Figure 431 shows the sections that 
produce silk. What are their names? 
What about this industry 
in the United States? 
Name the countries, in order, that pro- 
duce most raw silk (Fig. 432). Recall 
how the work is carried on (Fig. 298). 
The great importance of coal and iron 


3. Raw silk 


AY) 


N 


0 60° 


Fie. 429.— The cotton sections of the world. 


United States 


11,483,000 Bales of 500 lb 
India 


China) 775,000 
Brazil 810,000 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF SILK WORM CULTIVATION 
PRODUCTION OF RAW SILK 


' -Fyq. 431. — The raw-silk-producing sections of the world. 
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Japan 


Japs CKins 
19,377,000 Pounds 


14,193,000 


Italy 
ig, 702,000 


Fig. 432. — The six leading raw-silk-producing countries (1910). 


for use in manufacturing has often been 
pointed out. Figure 433 shows that the coal 


Mineral fields are very limited. What 
products countries have little or no coal? 
1. Coal Name the leading coal-produc- 


ing sections, and 
state the rank of 
the United States 
in the production 
of this mineral 
(Fig. 434). 

The United 
States leads the 
2. Petro- world in 
leum the pro- 
duction of etro- 
leum, or mineral 
oil (Fig. 435). 
The second most 
important district 
is in Russia, near 
the Caspian Sea. 
Other districts 
produce little petroleum. What are its uses? 

Is iron ore more or less widely distributed 
3. Ironoreand than coal (Fig. 436)? How 


pig iron 


* 
1. United States 
2. Great Britain 
3. Germany 

o| 4. Austria-Hungary 


does the United States rank in 
the output of this mineral (Fig. 487)? How 


"United States - 


Great Britain 


501,596,878 Short Tons Germany 


296,007,699 245,048,120 


Fig. 433.— Leading coal-producing sections of the world. 


Austria-Hungary 54,578,788 
‘France 
Belgium 


Fig. 434.— The six leading coal-producing countries (1910). 
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does the output of coal and 
iron correspond to the im- 
portance of countries as 
manufacturing nations (Fig. 
442)? 
Tell about the distribu 
tion of gold (Fig. 438), 
and give our 4. The pre- 
rank in the cous metals 
production of that metal (Fig. 439). 
Where are the principal silver-mining sec- 
tions (Fig. 440)? How does the United 
States compare with other countries in this 
product (Fig. 441)?. Notice to what extent 


France 701,000 
Indis 474,000 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 
OF COAL 


the world is indebted to the New World for ~ 
silver. How does the value of the total silver — 
production compare with that of gold in the 
five leading regions for each? a 
The United States produces great quanti- 
ties of other minerals. 
Name some a 
of them (pp. St ecgaea| 
172and174). 
In the production of some, 
such as copper and natural ~ 
gas, our country also leads. — 
According to Figure: 
442, what two continents — 


F B 


‘$2,516, 282 
26,374,986 
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Rubber | GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION -) o 
Wee OF RUBBER AND PETROLEUM 


Petroleum i 
| | ‘WILLIAMS ENGRAVING CO., N.Yo 


0° 60° 120° 


e 
1, United States 
2, Germany 
3. Great Britain 
0 4. Spain 
6. France 
Russia 
x Sweden : GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
8, Austria-Hungary OF IRON ORES 
aap: Tron Ores 1 


Fig. 436.— Leading sections of the world that produce iron ore. 


United States 


26,108,199 Tons United Kingdom 


12,917,653 
9,818,916 


Canada 687,923 
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o% 


1, Africa 

2. United States 
| 3° Australasia 
[ 4. Russia 


5. Merico : GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
6. British India a % OF GOLD ail 


YS cold Ores 


180° ? 3 0” 60° 


Fic. 438. — Leading gold-producing sections of the world. 


Africa 
$175,189,900 


Russia Mexico 
$35,579,600 $24,910,600-— 


British India $10,718,400 


1, 
aS 


Silver Ores 


‘exico 

. United States 

. Canada 
A F GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

. Australasia L) 

. Pere S 4 OF SILVER ORES 

|. Chile 


0° 6 


Fie. 440. — Leading silver-producing sections of the world. 
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lead in manufacturing ? What other smaller | United States is most cotton manufacturing 
sections are active in this industry? Taking | carried on (p. 65)? Why there? What 


Mexico 


United States 
$80,854,500 


888,541,000 
Canada 


$17,749,400 


Australasia 
$11,684,700 


Peru 
$5,165,700 


Chile $8,504,700 
Fie. 441.— The six leading silver-producing countries (1910). 


into account the size of our country, the | other countries have much cotton manufac- 
Manufactur- abundance of our raw materials, | turing? What countries of the world are 
ing and the energy and intelligence | noted for the manufacture of pig iron and 
of our people, it is not surprising that we | other iron and steel goods? Name great 


° 
Paces 


s 


Seg 


USTRALIA 
Ly 


MN rasan Ragtovis GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
of eoliet ilar sate OF MANUFACTURES 


180° 120° ts 60° 


Fic. 442.— Manufacturing sections of the world. 


surpass all other countries in such work | centers for this industry in our own country ; 
(Fig. 443). State the rank of other leading | in foreign countries. 

nations in this occupation. In provision for transportation by rail the 

Into what articles is corn manufac- she eee 
tured in the United States (p. 86)? [43,04 Million Dollars 
Where (p. 87)? Answer the same ques- Be 
tions about wheat (p. 96). What are 
the leading centers for the preparation 
of meats in the United States (p. 98)? 
What countries in South America are 
extensively engaged in this industry [ z 
(pp. 227 and, 228)? In what parts of the Fie. 443. — The four leading manufacturing countries. 
2 c/ 


United 


United States. 
240,488 Miles, 


Austria- British 
Germany Hungary India 


ie 


Fic. 444. —The six countries having greatest length 
railways (1910). 


United Kingdom 


7,508,082 
‘| 4,301,421 


marine (1910). 


United States also takes the leading place. 
It has a far greater number of 


Commerce miles of railway than any other 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES TO 
Wuicu THEY ARE SENT 


United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Italy. 
United Kingdom, Ger- 


ARTICLES 


1. Cotton (mainly un- 
manufactured) 
2. Breadstuffs (wheat, 


Norway France Ytaly 


2,021,103|1, 899,625) 


. 445, — The six countries having the largest merchant 
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nation (Fig. 561); but several small. 


European nations have a < “Gente 
greater number of miles in iences for trans- 
proportion to their area. pore 


France 


provision for transportation by ‘water 
(Fig. 445). State the rank of the five 
chief countries in total length of rail- 
of ways, and in merchant marine. Give 
reasons why the United Kingdom should 
lead in merchant marine (p. 258). 
Why should Norway be of impor- 
tance in this respect (p. 277)? 

We produce many more raw 
products and manufacture many 
more goods than we 
can use. These we 
send abroad, or ea- 
port, to other coun- 
tries, and for that reason they are 
called our exports. Our ten leading 
exports, named in order of value, together 
-with the principal countries to which the 
goods are sent, are as follows : — 


2. Our trade 
with foreign 
countries 


(1) Our exports 


Italy 1,407,800 


PriIncripAL COUNTRIES TO 


ARTICLES Wuicu Tuey arn SENT 

6. Copper, and manu- Netherlands, Germany, 

factures of United Kingdom, 
France. 


The United States ranks second in 


; 
& 
€ 
4 
7 

. 
\ 


corn, flour, etc.) 


many, Belgium, Neth- 


erlands. 
3. Meat and dairy prod- United Kingdom, Ger- 
ucts many, Belgium, France. 
4. Iron and steel, and Canada, Mexico, Japan, 

manufactures of United Kingdom. 

5. Mineral oils (crude United Kingdom, Ger- 
and refined) many, China, Neth- 

: erlands. 


7, Wood, and manufac- 
« tures of 


8. Leather, and manu- 
factures of 


9. Tobacco, and manu- 
factures of 
10. Coal 


United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Argen- 
tina. 

United Kingdom, West 
Indies, Mexico, Can- 
ada. 


Canada, Mexico, West 


Indies. 
United Kingdom, Italy, 


Name from memory our principal exports 
in the order of their value. 

While there is thus an enormous quantity 
of goods that we sell to other countries, we 
must also buy many other 
things. One of these is coffee, 
as shown in Figure 425; we produce far less 
sugar each year than we consume; we depend 


(2) Our imports 


Germany, France. 


wholly on foreign nations for raw silk (Fig. 
432); our tea comes almost entirely from 


abroad (Fig. 426); and while much rice is a 


produced in our Southern States, a large 
amount has to be purchased. These goods, 
and many others, have to be brought to our 
shores, or imported, from other countries, and 
for that reason they are called our wmports. 


pe " 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Our ten leading imports, named in order of 
value, together with the principal countries 
from which they come, are as follows : — 


SomME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ARTICLES CouUNTRIES FROM WHICH 
Tuny Comp 
1. Silk, and manufac- Japan, France, Italy, 
tures of China. 
2. Fibers, and manufac- Mexico, East Indies, 
tures of Philippines. 
3. Sugar Cuba, East Indies, Ger- 


many (beet sugar). 


4. Chemicals, drugs, and Germany, United King- 


dyes dom, France. 
5. Cotton, and manufac- United Kingdom, Ger- 
tures of many, France, Swit- 
zerland. 
6. Coffee Brazil, Central America, 


Venezuela, Colombia, 
Mexico. 

East Indies, United King- 
dom, Russia, Argen- 
tina, Mexico. 


7. Hides and skins 


8. Wood, and manufac- Canada, Sweden, Ger- 
tures of many. 

9. Wool, and manufac- United Kingdom, Aus- 
tures of tralia, France, Ger- 
ri many. 

10. India rubber and _ Brazil, Mexico. 
gutta-percha 


Figure 446 shows the ocean routes that 
vessels engaged in the commerce between 
nations generally take between 


3. Principal . 

transportation the United States and Europe. 
routesonthe To what European countries 
oceans 


do they extend? Trace other 
routes across the Atlantic, and tell what 
countries they connect. Name some goods 
that are carried in each case, if you can. 
Do the same for the Pacific. 
- Our many exports and imports show how 
dependent we are upon other countries. We 
are wonderfully favored in the 
ence of nations 2bundance of our resources. 
upononean- Yet it, would be of no use to 
other | B : 
produce so many things if for- 
eign countries did not buy some of them. 
Again, although we have so many products, 
there are still many things that we need 


4. The depend- 


387 


from other lands. It is true that we prob- 
ably could depend upon ourselves for all that 
we want better than any other nation. The 
English, for instance, would starve within a 
few weeks, if no food were imported there. 
Yet note the things that we import. How 
do they compare, in value, with our exports? 
Thus, in spite of our great resources, we are 
really very dependent upon other countries. 

Owing to our trade relations with the 
United Kingdom, what hardships would 
probably be brought upon the British if they 
entered upon a war with us? How might 
the Germans suffer if they were at war with 
us? How might the French suffer? On the 
other hand, what hardships would come to 
us in each case? 

All the preceding facts prepare us for 
Figure 447, which shows that the United 
States is the wealthiest nation on Wealth 
the face of the earth. Compare of nations 
our wealth with that of other leading countries. 

The figures and diagrams that you have 
studied show that several European countries 
compete actively with the 
United States in the world’s Reasons why 
trade. Give examples. es Sore. 

So far as the future is con- jn the future 
cerned, however, several impor- 14 and2. Our 
tant facts are in our favor. In Youthfulness 

baling 8 and abundance 
the first place, we are still in our of room’ 
youth as a people, while some of 
the leading nations of Europe have, perhaps, 
already reached the height of their power. 
In the second place, the territory of most of 
those countries is densely settled, as shown 
in Figure 417. Note the number of inhabit- 
ants per square mile in Belgium, Germany, 
and France. When we contrast with these 
figures our average of only thirty persons per 
square mile, our possible future growth seems 
almost without limit. Immense tracts of 
land, which in Europe would be carefully 
tilled, are in our country not even cleared for 
pasture. In no large section of the United 
States do we even approach the careful til- 
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COMPARISONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


lage of the soil by hand that is common in 
Belgium and some other European countries. 

The varied climate and surface features 
of our vast country are also favorable to us; 
3. Our variety for they guarantee a variety of 
ve ai and products. Almostall farm prod- 
features ucts can be easily raised, and 
our wonderful mineral resources are, so far 
as we know, not equaled on any continent. 
It will therefore be seen that our natural 


United States 
130,000 Million Dollara 


British Isles 


389 


to improve themselves. The conditions in 
the desert have produced the nomad; the 
ease of life in the tropical forest, the shiftless 
savage; but the conditions in the United 
States have produced a race noted for its 
energy and enterprise. This race has been 
possible, however, largely because it comes 
from a mixture of peoples already gifted. 
The statement of reasons for expecting 
great future progress in the United States 


France 


Fic. 447. — The six wealthiest nations of the world (1910). 


resources, which have been so important in 


" giving us our present position, promise equally 


well for the future. 

The character of our people is another 
thing that must be considered in reckoning 
our future promise. The condition of China 
shows that resources alone will 
not make an energetic people 
and a great nation; for, in spite 
of the fact that they have been greatly 
favored in their resources, they have made 
very little use of them. Indeed, their cus- 
toms have even prevented progress (p. 331). 

Our people have consisted, in large part, 
of persons who had energy and ambition 
enough to migrate to a new land in the hope 
of bettering their condition. In their new 
home the opportunities have been so great 
that they have been encouraged to work and 


4. The charac- 
ter of our 
people 


would not be complete, if left here. There 
are two other factors of great importance; 
namely, education and goverto ns felon 
ment. Where people are igno- care for edu- 
rant, and where rulers ham- ‘ation, and our 
per them by bad laws and a 
heavy taxes, there is little chance of progress. 
It is those European countries in which there 
are the best opportunities for education, and 
the greatest freedom, that have made the 
greatest progress. 

No nation in the world pays more attention 
to education or guarantees its people a more 
active part in their government than the 
United States. These facts, even as fully as 
the resources and the character of the people, 
help to explain our astonishing progress in 
the past, and to give reason for hope in the 
future. 


APPENDIX I 


TABLES OF AREA, POPULATION, ETC. 


Norr.—The figures, 1910, etc., refer to the year in which the Census was taken or the estimate was made. 
Most of the recent figures are cueaed from the United States Census Reports of 1910 or from ‘‘ The a 8 


Year Book.”? 


Length of Earth’s Diameter at the Equator (miles). 


—— 2.033505 —- 


SIZE OF EARTH 
The Earth’s Surface (square miles).......¢.esecccececes «190,940,000 


Melvisisieieictenievis 20 


Length of Equator (miles).........-.0cceeveseees Sameera 002 


Total Area of Ocean (square mileS),.......s+sseccevcesesl4l, 486, 000 


CONTINENTS AND PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, COLONIES, ETC. 


Square Miles Population 


Area in 
Worth Americas 2 cresetssasjntaisicior) sctais coistestres Sach att oo 
Alaska SLOW ON, se asewcicciwa/cite eaveie'elais siararecetatatalete/s 
AMATI EUR LOM Mae eiarteret late sate siaraicialsiatetsterelorsteretelerale ets 
Bahama Islands Oi en a prasyvie sss sivieteis vere 2,400 
Bermudarlslands,t1 ot yo ciscrejceineicemieicicle sieiereleseielaieca 20 
British Honduras, (Gil see eile acolncete setae ciel 8, 
Canada, 1911 ..... 3,603,910 
Costa. Rica, 1910.. . 18,400 
(Chlorate SY set aaqcndanad . . 44,000 
Greenland, TID soe cvateicie eayayes quinn ata teccierskersy . .46,740 
Guatemala, 1910.00.22) he vn hodae «ama memtestess 
Haiti (Island), 1909 
Honduras, 1910... 2.2... 
Damaaica, VOLO rr caisteceele 
Mexicd S191 rel in lye ose Sate eae en woe eR LON, 005 
Newfoundland) 1910.) 473). os etaues cites «42,784 


Labrador, 1910 
Nicaragua, 1910 


Panama, 1909. % sevesm vice 

Bo, Croix; POOL os cis ne > bole cee «ibiablelejelelsinine 

St. Dhomas, 190L; kl eu cme w em cicict steele ss 82 

Balvadors 1910s vs cinte celeste inisasroietsicesion 7,225 
United States, see p. 892 

South America..............0+e00 qaeseans --. 2,400,000 


Argentina, 1910. 
Bolivia, 1910.. 
Brazil, 1908... 


1, 185,840 
708,195 
213,991 


Chile, 1910 ...... elec cclatevets (os hatsiniate wioferelsloperereveete 292, 580 
Coon eee tee sate caaonon sn enoon oe . 438,436 
Ecuador, 1910 

RGR Sephari eprom 116,000 
Halkland Eslandsy TOU. sveteisicisivic «icivialeisiaisine/cieta 5,500 
Giang, Bri pishiy 1 QI cyeicrle's wia\eiele etereic/aleleie/aivies 90,277 
Guians,; Dito, T9l0 2005, . «kaneis as setes eewsinis' - 46,060 
Guiana, French, TOUT Ce den ea ce ie ie atvune s aiwtat ols 0,500 
Parantiays dO10Le enhance encanto en 171,204 
Por TOL ce rae aeucsiele tate stey cope ea ser siowes 695,733 
South Georgia Wslandss fi ceisc ccc scieins dsicieinis'y 3s 1,000 
Mobagoy TOT Cems cards ce paincaenisieseeder 
Trinidad Island, 1911.. : 

Uruguay, 1010 eee seeuen ArMoscacsd 

Wenezuela, 1911.05 co, cccctecesacer 

Europe... ccocccessccce cevcececcee - 8,796,000 
Albania, 1918..... «++ 10,900 
Andorra,...... ao bb) 
Austria, 1910. Magar siatsts sietvirreeeia sinterselne 115,908 
‘Austria-Hungary, 1910 vos Sex, Seoeeanenee 261,100 
Balearic Isles, 1910, peer 


Belgium, 1910,.... 


125,000,000 
64,356 


419, 029 
18, 401 


11,269 
1 070,555 


49,000,000 
7,091, 822 
2,267,935 
21,461,100 
3,329,030 


4,303,000 

1,500,000 
2,272 

296,000 


85,094 
49,009 
752,000 
4,000,000 
uninhabited 


880,074 


1,112,000 
2,718,703 


392,246,000 


%, 516, 730 


Square Miles Population 


Area in 
British Empire, 1910..... suds Sectesien . 11,454,862 
British Isles, 1910..... Beant 


salsis eee calsieles Lod eOO 


| Bulgaria, 1918........... 
Corsica, 1906............ 
Crete, 1900 2 e ciekeje ojeloccie erareyo els slate et vein aveteleytelalateteret 
Denmark, 1906ij0 ses cccies cce'sst over cin nels este 
England” 1901 ecm. set 
England and Wales, 1909.. 
Faroe Islands, AQOL ork oan ee 5. 
France, 1906... .0 0206. cence csswcns cree ne +++ -207,054 
German Empire, 1905..............-..--+0e. 208,780 
Great Britain, 1909.. 88,729 
Greece, 1913........ Se 46,600 
Hebrides) Wslandsysjectn-1-siclas(om> nie cede 8,000 
Ishi eae gadosecoscumdecdocecenncunsoras 125,480 
Tceland 1901 smetestre picts inicicls eet loeetoe terials 89,756 
Ireland, 1909 
Italy, AGORt Maman ateaeee 
Liechtenstein, 1906 
Luxemburg, 1900 
Malta: 1909). retcta piate a a otejevel oleh < mccfore'sdate hares tonal arate 
Monaco, 1909..........- 
Montenegro, 1913 00 
Netherlands, 1908) 201.0. sic. ne siete = efemel-lelelarelnts 12,648 
Norway, 1908) 01 ccccc/s <ceinis evnivteteleetnsfate ats 124,180 
Orkney Islands, 1901........-.0.--2+ 220+ see oeee 876 
Portugal) 1900). evs icssocc caves esl sete enema 35,490 
Prussia, 19000 alese eisiiatny steam <iaisveraleiainielnoere 134,616 
Rowimanian 918 20. cites ve clea eine lo cesar 54,300 
Russia, 1908..... Bike sac clathee tsi sere ecunceraere Bars 1,862, 504 
Russian Empire, 1908.........---.+-+-+--++ 8,647,657 
San Marino, 1909......0. cece esac cecnescencentene 88 
Bardinia, 1909)... dmsisiiae sie saieleieiye clase cree iaieimelavatayy 9,806 
Scotland, 1909. 80,405 
Servia, 1918........0.. 33,600 
Shetland Islands, 1901......-.......... snare 
Bicily, 1909.5... 2. < eens : 
Spain, i908 Uaeslaaters 
Sweden, 1908..... 
Switzerland, 1908 
Munkey, OLS sey. a coisas ees ae neater erereie aver 9,700 
Turkish Empire, 1918. .........-.+sseeeeees 1,509,350 
Nal S UO1 lc risvegiaie t mtercters sinlerniaieiaist ears iaieteiaar le 7,450 
Asia with East Indies...............+0eeeeeee 21,000,000 
Peni DOTA crate ots are afers nine viet sieferel ele le'etalets haces at a eoee 15 
Afghanistan IOP So. » sc-rcslecsceurae bn sin 250,000 
SA TADIR ay. ieleieleuelis eer 2+» -1,200,000 
Baluchistan, DOM sasiresistete etsmieareteeia tera ste ate 34,633 

- Bhutan, 1909,, aiciareippale hiaicietelantsuely 


890 


897,261,509 
469,564 
4,800,000 
810,185 
"2,605,268 
31,071,708 
85,756,615 
16,34 
89,252,245 


60,641,278 


19, 254, 559 


78,470 

4, 874,158 
84, 269,746 
650 


9, 
219,210 


212,888 

19/121 

500,000 

5,825,198 

2,852,786 
\ 


118,841,000 


155,433,800 
10/310 


oe 


y 
® 

} 
PY 


eS ee 


7 ae 


ee ee a ee ee ee a 


_ Straits Settlem 


Area in 
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Square Miles Population 


Bokhara, 1909. . 
Burma, 1911 2. 55..3 


Ceylon, 1911 v6... + 2000000. 00 7 eu eG 25,332 
COPTAETAN G05 ah 62) ot 5 XU 1,532,420 
Republic of Ching, 1910.06... is cece eens 4,277,170 
Chinese Turkestan, MOUG: Cem rete vc rerh s/sisie reels we 550,340 
OV DEUS LOL Olea alaictcs cise nie ahitin cine s\eicivieic oe eeracs 3,584 


MEMOS erate «2510 sia Ui etwia ie’ b's a.s' slaw Sieia maces 
IBM ml OM rats rey ehard sae aisieitieieje cide ernie ecoecele e's © 
Manchuria, 1909 
Mongolia, 1906 ... 
MNOMD INTO dele midieisisiaeie ec icleiseicdc sa saieasate wien 54,000 


sates TEeEG OO etre errata ciate rataleleta(o\sia/ai sfu\sie:6 s:6/e.0'3/e-« 
Palestine, 1905 
REIL DO One yriet. Narsoriiale 2 ig drcieie's ols cieidin die'e cele 
Portuguese Indies, 1901 
Russia in Asia, 1910 


Siam, 1909 . 
Siberia, 1910. 


Cee eee estes eee rene ee Oy 


Sungaria, 1901...: 


PEIN OL AA QUO eisteisrc se Siciis ciab(- ss pirils es te stlsieiecie 
BRRUKOVIMEASIA, LI0DF i... cele cae ace cece 693,610 
Africa ...... Beetatere eteleprieisty'o o/c istcicisicinlaine wales 11,000,000 


Abyssinia, 1910 .... 
Algeria (Fr.), 1911... 

Anglo-Egyptian Sud 
Angola, 1909........... 
Belgian Congo, THD a cccc Aaa eee 


British Momaiands 1910; |. veces cece cece ewes 
Cena, Islands (Sp. ELI) sie)erecois nits 

Cape of Good ee HOI Soc aon bonoten Uaseoe 

Cape Verde Islands (Port.), 1909 

Bap Gye Ld Otome steteraiclerisietsie vicisinv'c es oe emisieisis © 400 7000 


Eritrea (Italy), RNa e te gana 9 svc cele once aici 
Pe O COROT TIT Ciinlewicieleieteisuiesieece cscs ss 

French Somaliland, 1907... 
Gambia (Br.), IT es ae ee 
German East Africa, 1909 


432,432 


German Southwest Africa, 1909.............. 822,450 


Gold Coast and Protectorate, 1910............ 119,200 
Italian Somaliland, 1909,...............0.00 139,480 
Mamieran (Ger, ), 1900 Fc uci.s e ces cccnscenes 191,180 


BDRM gE OUOiaeiatelaelane'ei¥)eielh s\n) sivini« -/eieee sive esie «es 40,000 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Area in Population 
Square Miles 1900 

PARRA STAR etsiolefolel6isicisis|s sieie.eis/n'ele = 51,993 1,828, 697 
Alaska . 63,592 
Arizona .. 122,981 
_ Arkansas. . 1,311,564 
. California 1,485,053 
539,700 
908,420 
184,785 
District of Columbia . 278,718 
LGTIABvcatais siclaletete sies'ers.« 528,542 
Pee arsta/acc'e ‘v's 59,265 2,216,331 
.- 210 8,561 
154,001 
161,772 
4,821,550 
eae 

BOW Be cece case's 6,147 2,231, 
os aaa Rune es 82,158 1,470,495 
Kentucky.....J..... 40,598 2) 147, 174 
Louisiana ..-....-.-.--. Bskue an 48.506 1.381.625 


1,250,000 
12,115,917 


3,592,897 
407,253,030 
438,425,000 
1,200,000 
261,587 


8,123,471 


815, 182, 537 
50, 751,919 


800,000 
18,125,027 


24, 889, 000 


6,686,486 

8,220,100 

714,069 

- 600,000 
6,500,000 


17,683,500 
125,000,000 
5,000,000 


20,000,000 
348,000 


11,139;978 
450,000 


10, 000, 000 


120,000 
1,500,000 
400,000 
8,000,000 
ee 
2,100,000 


Population 
910 

2,188, Oe 
64, 


204, 354 
1,574)449 
2,377,549 


799,024 
1,114,756 
202,322 
831,069 
152,619 


2,609,121 
11.97 
191,909 


325,594 
5,688,591 


2,700,876 
9,994,771 
1,690,949 
2,289,905 
1,656,888 


Area in 


Square Miles 


Madagascar, 1911........ Helacadias seseuanes 228,000 
Madeira Islands, 1900 angeed)! 
Mauritius (Br.), 1910020. osc.cccacccccecs 
Monoceo, 1900 Kiran mraec acinisuvciee dsiee viecinntatareoe ve 
Nataly LOlMt 5. soensarisacinaananimnevecticccemeets 
Nigeria piNontivern 1001 Feira sleisie/sla</s sibel» ers 256,400 
Nigeria, Southern, 1011... cccc.cecessseansenees 77,260 
Orange Free State, 1910..........2.0000000005 250,392 
Portuguese East Africa.1901 ............ cc. eee 293,400 
Portuguese: Guinea, 1900 i503 sce oes vecieces 138,940 
Réunion Island ee QO a tcemiats earl satan ia an 910 
MS tOlema (CBI) LOU J-j5e 2 vssvaie aleccioaiclemiets ohio eee 47 
Sierra Leone and Protectorate (Br.), 1910...... 30,000 
Spanishvafrica, JIL) so. 2 ccs sees cs cuseecerss 85,814 
GEO LOLOD cere etsleisieicicteicieltauieren oe aie crospelee ears ee 33,700 
MET ATS VEAL Ol O aes cmirer aielales seein fe eictenteaiso atte 110,426 
Tripoll (Turk:); 1906.02. cc cesveseecrasecasies 398,900 
PRUMASY CRIES) LOMO CE wees tess cm coi emtne Greets 45,779 
Uganda Protectorate, 1910................005 223,500 
ZOMZLDET ABE, )5* LOL0. ut ec ttaeuckte site cafeee cies 1,020 
Australia, Commonwealth of...................5 3,000,000 
New South Wales, 1910.. «810,372 
Northern Territory, 1910 » . 028,620 
Queensland; 1910. oo. ceiscaceesennceenrvee ete 670,500 
South Australia, 1OLOy 2. con welisiecs cock nee eeees 380,070 
Pasimania: (L055 ccaasnenoaconiiscansivacreviecs « 26,215 
DVALOCOTIA, LO UM Nee Mies rt nests cclsarinc cineBie tives Ss 87,884 
Western Australias TOP ys ccc. aae eed asa sles oe 975, 920 
East Indies and larger islands of the Pacific...... 1,200,000 
IBOrmeO) cLOOD Wi ayra rea isrs shavelatoce ata alnia evel ste stetotnle yore 298,843 
Welehos, 1 Ione eee eit ec wch mie areata cee 71,470 
Wijislands, LORO cs) Ac Grass eene esieisis ae hte ois ace 6 7,740 
Hawaiian Islands, 1910... sess ce eeecen ees 6,449 
Java and: Madara, 190 oi. ciciscuenie ce uisialeieealcres 50,554 
Molaeca, Wslandsp 1000 5, sci ca an ase nacaeaes sees 43,864 
New Caledonia, 1911s cs. ida ccedeecsecvacecnsae 7,650 
New Guinea 

British Guineas, 1010°. <i sna dactadcwcecuss 151,789 

Duteh) Guiness 1908.2 oc scrcic os ets vein orice ange 90,540 

German Guineas, 1910 v.55 neces ccwece scenes 95,160 
Now Zealand, 1910.50. ..sceciicedesccassdonsss 104,751 
Philippine Islands, 1910.0... cwcesccecscnene 115,026 
Samoadslands, 1910 cc) is. cieciseecite v/clne clone ecwte 1,079 
Solomon Islands (Br.), 1910 ...............005- 12,000 
Solomon Jelands:(Ger.) sccsi dice cic me ite ainsincelels 4,200 
Sumatra, L0H nts ties saniivarctcietiarcsmarncd cies 161,612 


Total Area of Continents. . 


Tobal: Population seisy. cer cis ia tmeotes ls octeu ls otwinwiare.sissbaeie arate 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Population 


3,054,658 
150,574 
379,184 

{ 4,340,000- 

4,580,000 
1,191,958 


9,269,000 
7,858,689 
478,815 
8,120,000 
820,000 


201,000 


1, 000, 000 


1,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,923,217 
8,500,000 

200,000 


4,400,000 


1,621,677 
3,939 

B12) 654 
412, 808 
186, 860 


1,315,000 
283,986 


47,000,000 
1,944,655 


380, 098, 008 


407,906 
55,000 


200,000 
351,608 
356,000 


1,048,347 
8,276,802 
140 
150,310 


4,029,508 


Area in Fouuaten Population 

Square Miles 1900 1910 
694,466 742,371 
1,188,044 1,295,346 
2,805,846 3,366,416 
2,420,982 2,810,173 
1,751,894 2,075, 708 
Mississippi sais c cc cjcecncieceseies 46,865 1,551,270 1,797,114 
Missounl wijemcisiecteste sciew co seieltee 69,420 3, 106, 665 8,293,335 
Montana "943, 329 876,058 
Nebraska 1,066,300 1,192,914 
Nevada ' 81,875 
New Hampshire 411,588 430,572 
New Jersey....++.--ereeeeeneons 8,224 1,883,669 2,587,167 
Beha aisenislawiaistersyaipleiele 122,634 195,310 827,301 
ie alaldyalaraniatanefstercialetele! oie 49,204 7,268,894 9,113,614 
no not Denen Gander 52,426 1,893,810 2,206,287 
SSACICOTIOD bay eee 70,837 819,146 557,056 
i ae 41/040 4,157,545 4,767,124 
pig mtaicreiere otaiets 70,057 790,391 1,657,155 
obese 96,699 413,536 72,765 
save 040,126 6, 302, 115 7,665,111 


892 AREA, POPULATION, ETC. 


Area in Population Population Area in Population Population 
Square Miles 1900 1910 Square Miles 1900 1910 

Philippine Islands........... , 127,858 7,860,551 8,276,802 | Virginia ...... Biss wirtetsie 42,627 1,854,184 2,061,612 
Porto Rico, ascites 2% ele visitas 3,606 "962, 019 1,118,012 |} Washington..............+-+0:- 69,127 518,103 1, 141, 990 
Rhode Island ... 428,556 542,610 West ie we. 24,170 958,800 1 "991,119 
South Carolina 1,340, 316 1,515,400 Wisconsin . . 56,066 2,069,042 2,333,860 
South Dakota... j..0. clewcce rir 16 “401, 570 583,888 | Wyoming............-+.- 97,914 92,581 "145,965 

2,020,616 2,184,789 ; 
3, 048, 710, 8,896'542 United States, total. Fa IED OO 3,624,122 11,256,668 hs 151 

3,800 6 7g0 | United States (without Alaska, 


Bene eager a6 : 
it 276,749 873,351 Philippine Islands, ete.)......... 3,026,789 25,994,575 a 972,266 
343,641 855,956 


TWENTY-FIVE OF THE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 


Population Population 
1. London, England, 1910 ...........seeee vee eeer ences 4,872,702 1S, Caleutta, India, 1910... 5. c.s es <0 5s caps 1,216,514 
Greater London, 1910 .......... eee ence ee rene eee enees if 537,196 14. Constantinople, ‘Turkey 5125, 
2, New York, U.8., 1910 ....6...00..000ee cree se eeeeenes 4,766,883 7\215.. Osaka, Japan, 1908 ci. soso ever «a seicig ister eteeteletelelietene gee 1,117,151 
8. Paris, France, QUA SoA) hee es Auer de eee ee beeen 2,846,986 y 
4. Tokyo, Japan, 000 25. iia Oxon sina pane ee eens 2,168,069 416. Shanghai, China 2.000.500 cc y cleus tones ene 1,000,000 
5. Chicago, U.S., 1910 .......... eee eee ee eerste re eree 2,185,283 17%. Tientsin, China, 1910 ...........svseenceeer sees seme 1,000,000 
18. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1909: sci./cus cee ae 1,000,000 
6. Berlin, Germany, 1910 ........:. eee cece eee e ees e eens 2,070,695 19. Bombay, India, T9LOS, ic. rtls sae ereeeemnes 972,892 
ie Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 1911 ..........0...0..20085 2,004,291 20. Hamburg, Germany, 1910 
8. Petrograd, Russia, 1910 ne Thighs sateen os 1,907,708 ; 
9. Canton, Chinals.. occ ce< cis caus emeieete «12 nie Sele weielana)s osm 1,600,000 91. Liverpool, England, 1910 ..............s.seeeeeeee seen 
10. Philadelphia, Ofer OP RreE A ariahe duran oc 1do7 1,549,008 22. Glasgow, Scotland, 1909...............-4- 
23. Warsaw, Russia, 1901 F 5. ace 
11. Moscow, Russia, 1907............0:eceeee eens . 1,859,254 24, Budapest, ‘Austria-Hungar ‘y, 1901 
12. Buenos Aires, Argentina, HD een sasaoe certo asa 1, "306, 994 95. Barcelona, Spain, 1911. .........0..0.0sereceens 
TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Population Population Pornaee Population 
1900 1910 1910 
Ty New: WOrki Ng Yor ces cniememeces cenit 3,437,202 4,766,883 14. Newark, N.J. Fi a oe 847,469 
2. Chicago, Tilsen: . 1,698,575 2,185,283 15. New Orleans, La. . 287,104 839, 075 
8. Philadelphia, Pa... wade 293, 69T 1,549,008 
4, St. Louis, Mo. ... ae "575,288 687,029 46; “Washington, Di. 2..)\.225.ce0ses aah 278,718 831,069 
5. Boston, Mass.......scsceececnsecsscansss 560,892 670,585 T7e “Geos Angeles, (Cal. is so sices caress ons ovaiae een 102,479 319,198 
“418. Minneapolis, Minn. .5...05.50.5.000 sem eee 202,718. 801,408 
6. Oleveland, ‘Ohio. i. cic. . sac aa sieves nies ses ele 381,768 560,663 19. Jersey City, NJ. ...... cece cece aden 206, 433 267,779 
T° Baltimore, Md. cc .cenccwcncg cen aincivees doe 508,957 558,485 20. Kansas City, Mic... )ccnove emer mapaniny 168,752 248,381 
Socebittsburg nye Pas eo aiceye leer een ole eres 821,616 538,905 
Gar Detroit; Mich. # cemtrtcitenn © ries ister 285,704 465,766 D> iSeattle, Washes. ccs ies cedeateecle see 80,671 287,194 
LO Duttalos ING Nit nnn cn Eom ieetietentiae 352, 887 423,715 92. Indianapolis, Ind. .....66.....0.ascuuvnee 169, 164 288,650 
98: Providence, Bile 2.5.0 c.scasettonsin ative sams 175, 597 224,326 - 
11. San Francisco, Cal. .....aces ssn screenees 342,782 416,912 94, LLoutsvilles Koyo osc snis se cntaee caclesienirmee 204, 731 228,928 
12. Milwaukee, Wis. . .285,315 873,857 25. Rochester, N.Y. ............ alae teereteteiore 1162; 608 218,146 
18. Cincinnati; Ohio. ..............6. . 825,902 864,463 4 
GROWTH OF THE FIFTEEN LARGEST CITIES OF THE COUNTRY 
City 1800 1830 1890 - 1900 1910 
1. New York, N.Y....... ateletiers ors BOTODTO gee 489 (1) 197,112 (1) 2,507,414 (1) 8,487,202 (1 4,766,888 
2. Chicago, Ill. i 4, "470 (1840) 1,099,850 Bt iF 698, 575 (2: 2,185,288 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. .... "741,220 (2 80,462 (3) 1,046,964 (8 1,298,697 (8 1,549,008 
4-8 bouis, Mos: cicancaseces 1110/049 (1820) 14,125 (7) 451,770 (4 375,288 (4 687,029 
5. Boston, Nase ee eee 24,987 (4) 61,392 (4) 448,477 (5 560,892 (5: 670,585 
6. Oleveland, Ohio. . ...606 (1820) 1,076 oy 261,858 (9 881,768 (7 560,668 
We Baltimore, Md) 352 ne wascele ene 9 . 26,514 (3) 80,620 (2) 434,439 (6 508,957 (6) 558,485 
y8. Pittsburgh, Pa. ........s.. ss see ee seen ees 1,565 (5) 12,568 (8) 238, 617 (12) 821,616 ee} 588,905 
Gor DetrottuMich= ota. mete ean ese sieisiselcten alg 422 (1820) 2,222 (11) 205, 876 (18) 285,704 (18 465,766 
AOS EVAL Os Niet Xierv's;e\oyete wietelaclale aialt-aio\eieraistatnnios 2, 095 (1820) 8,668 (10) 255, 664 (10) 852,887 (8) 428,715 
te San: PrancistoOalone, aiinesie ws carardeass == — 298, 997 (7) 842,782 (9) : 416,912 
42. Milwaukee, Wis. ... = obit (1840) 204,468 (14) 285,315 (14) 878,857 
13. Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 2,540 (1810) 881 (6) 296.908 (8) 825,902 (10) 864,463 
14. Newark, N.J....... . 8,008 (1810) 0; 958 (9) 181,830 (15) 246, 070 (15) 847,469 
15; (New Orlean6; Lac: 2. feces clececcasines ote 17,242 (1810) 29, 73T (5) 242,039 (11) 287, 104 (12) | 889,075 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 25,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS IN 1910; AND A FEW ag MOSTLY 
MENTIONED IN THE BOOK . 


Population, 1900 Population, 1910 Population, 1900 Population, 1910 

Akron, Ohio..... BERRORGiLE PKI ODE 42,728 69,067 Ashland, Wis.......... a) acon aPeleyaiateay 13,074 11,594 

A baniys ING Wart everett cremate . 94,151 100,258 Astoriag Ore. 2 sasedcircetan vac aeeces 8,381 9,599 
Albuquerque, N.M............. 6,288 11,020 Atchison, Kan......... ween l0, (22 16,429 

‘A Vientown, Pasd JoO.as oa nene ee . 85,416 51,913 Atlanta, Gas, (os eee ton teenie 89,872 154, 
Attoona:-Pa, 6a sikenecsunoneuenees 38,978 52,127 Atlantic City, N.J...... ec ese canane 27,838 46,150 
Amsterdam, N.Y. ........-...00- 20,929 81,267 Auburn, Me....5.0000.0ss «deavaewskeyoDk 15,064 
‘Anaconda, Mont. .......-. 1.1 «9,458 10,134 Auburn, N.Y, vite see ys B0,845 34/668 
Annapolis, Md............ Wee 8,609 Augusta, Ga......... aaeeuttires 200 oat 41,0. 
eee vee Oana te , 14,817 , Augusta, Me....... ». 11,683 18,211 


18,762 Aurora, Ill. .......... cS ane Oe 147 29,807 


Durham, N eater atte 


Population, 1900 Population, 1910 


kasin. NER esieisicieie sles . » 22,258 
Baltimore, Md............ . 508,957 

MNP ME nse iascetaseenae. 21,850 
MBALL Cys Vitis cabot tis Gi sioniseieie sae 8,448 


Baton Rouge, La. .. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 18,563 
Bay City, Mich. .2:...cccccsse.- 40,747 
Ba: onne, INVOGES oxteces do dac aaa ae 82,722 


Bellingham, Wash. Daten e is ee 


Berkeley, Cal.. 
Biddeford, Me. 


Billings, Mont. . 8,221 
Binghamton, N.Y. oo .c0 cise ccees ss 39,647 
Birmingham, Ala................... 38, 415 
Bisbee, Ariz. . 7,000 
Bismarck, N 319 


Bloomington, 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. 


Bradford, Pa. ... 
Bridgeport, Con 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Brunswick, Ga. . 


RMTTL LOW Ne ioratsieisi=erncieatces disice ss 850, 887 
Burlington, Naser Pe ee Saisie ces 1 640 
Rees RLO MIME ONES. celattre tives isin cicin swe eo’ 80,470 
“Cambridge, MBN ui gS ee darks s <>< 91,886 
CEES AGT PLS Pe 75,985 
CaNtODMOMO Ses cuccivds aedivaciece ses 80,667 
OWarson City, NOVer cea. sesjcc. cess «-2,100 
Cedar-Rapids, lowa .............- + 25,656 
Champaign, Ul. cos... cece cee ee Fe «2 93098 
Charlestons: 820. . o ssc cssiciscece Ue 155, 807 
Charleston, W. Va..........65 | Boner 11,099 
Charlotte, N.C............085 PORE 18,091 
Chattanooga, Tenn One bee 80,154 
SONPIB GSS MBBS er ei cic cisiclcclsiceicoss sos 84,072 
OBB CE Aetardiaisisissc cis\els elsia's a slotenies oe 83,988 
Cheyenne, Wy0.........eeceeeeeeees 14,087 
OCR EOS Milteay ccloas e sine site c'sins © 1,698,575 
Ohicopec, Mass. ,..... 0c. ceceeeeeeee 19,167 
Oineinnati, Ohio... ....--...--.--. 325,902 
Olarksyillo; Tenn... 2.5. ..cccc ccc eeee 9,431 
*eOleveland, OhiO). oie. e cae cse ee se ss 381,768 
Clinton, To ye onde ae me 22,698 
Colorado oes Colo... «21,085 
LORS Ca 21,108 
Columbus, Ga. . ooo. csc ese cee cecees 17,614 
Columbus, Ohio... ......0..200..-- 125,560 
OONnCOrd IN. He i ccceciawecceceees 19,632 
Council Bluffs, lowa...............- 25,802 
GOWANSEON: MGV io terecls a nicvcw cise vise eee 42,938 
Cripple Bieks| Colo.....: -+- 10,147 


Dallas, Tex. .. 
Danville, Ill... 
Danville, Va..... 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio ..... 


Decatur, Ill... 
Denver, Colo. ... 
Des Moines, low: 
Detroit, oe 
Douglas, A 


Dover, Del. TSC ea 
Dover, N.H......... 
Dubuque, Iowa ....... 
Duluth, se BAS See Cae 


OBI ia ccaaeyaciest 


MGTIO SEPA: sais siclsis'n s vis: s visa sie a 
Evanston, Pants Seminaries isis sol Oh 200) 
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Population, 1900 


Kivansyille;-Wudswpususe pacesse cece. 59,007 
Everett, Mass. ... 
Fall River, Mass. . 
Fargo, N.D...... 
Windlay;sOhi0 se acetone tener ts cues 


Hitchburg, Mass) 35... 0 csacssse Sa Ou OSL. 
Klint, Mich, . 222.02. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .. 
Fort Worth, Tex. .. ae 
Hranktort (Kya kee soe cnc anecki concen 


Fresno, Cal..... epee ce caesar bas 12,470 
Galveston, Tex. ,. as 
Gloucester, Mass.. 
Goldfield, Nev. tesa. 

Grand Rapids, Mihie. ouch dee pice aed 87,565 565 


Qreeleyt Oolos ites ecicndeide a cece 3,023 
Green Bay, Wis........ 
Greenville, S.C. . 5 
Guthrie, Ok, eee 
Hamilton, Ohio ...... 


Harrisburg, Pa. ........ 
Hartford, Conn......... 


High Point, N.C...... 
Hilo, Hawaiian Island 
Hoboken, N.J. . 


Holyoke, Mass. .......... ne 

Honolulu, Hawuiian Islands ........ 39,306 
Hob Springs; ATK. venee «eee clesste 9,973 
Houghton, Mich. ........... ... 8,595 
Houston, Tex. ........... «44,683 


Huntington, W. Va... 


Huntsville, Ala, ...... 8,068 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... . .169,164 
Ishpeming, Mich. ...... on LB, 
DRA i a Ge .. 18,186 
Jackson, Mich.......... .. 25,180 
SSCEBON) MASKE % 5c. sieves. os cccdine wsip-ete sc 7,816 
Jacksonville, Fla.............eeeeeee 28,429 
Jamestown, N.Y. .......0 + + 22,892 
Jefferson City, Mo.......... 664 
Jersey City, NJ.......... eee . 206,488 
SONUSHOWR, PA. eiccice cic ceca aeces 85,936 
Joliet, Ill........ Marieomcioueena ness 29,358 
OPH, More... cc's viele mee se . . .26,028 
Juneau, Alaska,.......... 1,864 
Kalamazov, Mich. .......... . 24,404 
Kansag City, Kan. 5.0. cc. csc. cee sac 51,418 
Kansas City, Mo0.....00ccc0ceseecns 163,752 
Rey, Wiest, Bla. oi ina/nsecciintaneenas 17, 114 
Kingston, ENE oe cea tee ea ee 24.585 
Knoxville, Tenn. ............... . 82,637 
Ee Crosse, WAS..5;. wisisinvcnaeee en's ' 128;895 
Ancaster, Paes. cere crc ceinjaicieyers . 41,459 
Ranging, Mach oyoss pcscs samen 16,485 
WGaramle: (Wiy.On rn dacenweasecce res 8,207 
Lawrence, Mass. ...........606% 62,559 
Lead ville; Colo 5 isavies adrenwariea se 12,455 
Lewiston; Idaho.) 3..can« geen gaa esse: 2,425 
Lewiston, Me. «ss .cccccecsiwescnece> 28,761 
Lexington; Keyes... se ccepiinenien eines 26,369 
Bina, OHO 5. cieisecicsis <ciece vice clate.s 21, 128 
Lincoln, WROD. iliawstnereecaesldad sivas 40, 169 
Little Rock, Ark.........5 Rictaiuielotaes 88,207 
Rockport, No Ws ive ciasclca ces osnies ces 16,581 
Lorain, OB10 5. i. cisevswinae xsjees susie LO,028 
Los-Angeles,'Caliy, ). cc cicvewerseee 127,927 
onisville; Ryn ceciciecrstaeisteste.s 204,731 
Bowell), Mags: icy. cnisacksiswcee'ss «% 94,969 
Lynchburg, VS rrotae aeleratioreieialcie sisiae’s 18, 891 
Vey Ma ss oe < sisiste aisles ceinicnieiatainiels feiss 68,518 
DMESCOT TCHS sas cio vietetersiersiaierelaisisiniajaiela's/s + 23,972 
Madison; Wisiic vccvcserescscecs - 19,164 
Malden, Mass........2-ceceececceees 83,664 
Manohenter Ni Hairs teacsslasiost az 56,987 
Manila, Philippines, W908 5 oiavoinis.s ..1219,998 
ae uette, Mich... atnoside 10052110/058 
cKeesport, Pa. .........+++ seve 0 084,227 


893 


Population, 1910 
69,647 


~4'338 
112;571 
8,179 


106,294 
29'494 
89,936 
40,665 
25,581 


394 
Population, 1900 

Memphis, Tennis |... saecsasccie ce 102,320 
Meriden, Conn. ............. . 24,296 
Milam; Caso ite spree aes 25.1, 681 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...........- . .285,315 
Minneapolis; Minn. ..............6 202,718 
Mobile, Ala........ 88,469 
Montgomery, Ala.. 30,346 
Montpelier, Vt. ......... .6,266 
Mount Wernon, NwY cc o.c..c oneness 21,228 
Muskogee, Okla. cu: occas cinemas 4,254 
Nashua; NOMA 8 sceiwcctsckiocewe sata ee 23,898 
Nashville, Tenn. oss s2s io. Gs ees ene 80,865 
NatchezieMisss 2e.0 sare ecs eateries ae 12,210 
Newark, N.J.. 246,070 
Newark, Ohio.. 2.0 18)157 
New Bedford, Mass..............005 62,442 
New Britain, Conn...) .0.c..000e0s 25,998 
Newburgh, iN as ae Uae hia 24,943, 
Nieweastle; Parc canine eis steisrnyals 98, 339 
New Haven, Conta jcsnheee ease 108; 027 
New Orleans, La...............0008 287,104 
Newport, iKiy.iceee reste ores 28,301 
Newport, Res. seamen guveksees 22,441 
Newport News, Va. .............005 19,635 
New Rochelle, N.Y...........0c0008 14,720 
Newtons Mags. fat apenas catnerdardwreunres 88,587 
New Mork: NOY sshineee tenses 8,487,202 
Niagara Falls, N.Y..... ue ueeetenete 19,457 
Nome’ City, Alaska conc. 0c. 0.2 cen eee 12,486 
Nortolleg vias, 3 tutu sytem 46,624 


Norristown, Pa. . é 
North Yakima, Wash 

Oakland, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah eA 


Oklahoma City, Okla... 
Olean, N.Y. .... 
Olympia, Wash. 

Omaha, WNebe cents siasieiteriatiels 


Passaic, N.J. . 
Paterson, N.J. 


Pawtucket, R.I.. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill. .. 
Perth Amboy. 
Petersburg, Va. . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phenix, Ariz... 
Pierre, $.D... 
Pittsburgh, P: 
Pittsfield, Mass. , 


Plymouth, Mass. ..........c.-6 
Pomona Oalss. scutes sertes epi ets 7. wi 
Ponce, Porto;-Rico, 1899) 0.2.0 cs wc 
Portland, Me 


Portland /Orevict ec sect sates 
Portsmouth; NoHo ose eacns sec stele 
Portsmouth): Vas) soscc s.r cs ee 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y............ 

‘Prestott Aa. S mtulsgamtencies vais Oy Os 
Providence, Beli (asta sta ee seee oe “175, OT 
Provincetown, Mass., 1895 ........... : 
Pteblos Colonie) ween 28,157 
Quiney Tee tec eels 36,252 
Quincy, Mass... ....c.cc0 ae . .28,899 
Racine, Wiss. cs5. seen. os cs ren attic 29, 102 
Raleigh, -N-Oa crt aos sweats cee OOee 13,648 
Reading, Pa........ 78,961 
Redlands, Oali.¢ si cssci vous unis seat . 
Richmond, Vaan 85,050 
Riverside; iCaliy scene cc tn cee 7,978 
Roanoke; Vash Soir cenavesea aes 21,495 
RochesterGne Vou cimacicchonse ces reee 162,608 
Rockford sul wa hive sentcaeeeee eon 81,051 
ROMO,HGOAA, Soavach ceca cape etn oes 3291 
AUSIANG, Vibe cere es are reccieetisle Besa bcc 11,499 


Population, 1910 


133, 605 


889,075 
80,809 


125,600 
51,622 


AREA, POPULATION, ETC. 


Population, 1900 


Sacramento, Cal. occ ccesiencere eee 29,282 
Saginaw, Mich. ....... .» 42,345 
St. Augustine, Fla. ..... 4,272 
St. Joseph, Mo. .......... 102,979 
Sta louis: Momnepace is 575,288 


St. Paul, Minn.. 


4,258 

58,531 

. . 58,821 

San Ron, Calixceeiee -. 6,150 
San Dieso,(Calicncceencihee ne cieeniee 17,700 
San Francisco, Cal. ....... «842,182 
San Jose, (Cale. cciacns vee shies .. 21,500 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 1899 .. .. 82,048 
Santa. NM. 67 sacaiecccre gataeiemerte 5,608 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. ............. 10,588 
Savannah; Gai: lasieaca cscs ouen 54,244 
Schenectady, NOY.i on... ccc cenaaweees 81,682 
Scranton, Pai. ines se cswr ceases 102, 026 
Beattles Washes... ccsoutetan vate 80,671 
Shawnee Okla sh S05 .cchens save dette 3,464 
Sheboygan, Wis. ........... 22,962 
Shenandoah, Pa. ......... .. 20,821 
Shreveport; (ua. .caatawoes ocean nae 16,018 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8.D. ... 
Sitka, Alaska........ 
Skagway, Alaska... 


Somerville, Mass: ciwerens seen 61,643 
South: Bend, Ind oh. iccccy weve ne elle 
South Omaha, Nebise.c.c.tae oe tees 26,001 


Spartanbure,S.Os teercctiaeeeen ere: 11,895 
Spokane, Wash. SBveidis diesen se 86,848 


Springfield, Wao winliwiesadene se ove 84,159 
Springfield, Mass.. . . 62,059 
Springfield, Mo... 28,267 
Springfield, sOhiorg. on.) iencatee 38,253 
Stamalord)(Comtciencossace cseeanes 15,997 
Stockton, Cal. ...... 


Superior, Wis... 
Syracuse, N.Y.. 


Tacoma, Wash. ...... 

Tallahassee, NIB. incase s-loce seudaae 2;981 
Dam pay Wars ev Geanessesecum omens 15,839 
Taunton, Mass.... 81,086 
Terre Haute, I 36,678 
Toledo, Ohio.. 181,822 
Tonopah, Nev miehelercrersiets! —— 
opekay Ian ns hteetciiieclomecen ns 33,608 


Trenton, N.J. 


Troy, NY. ili Slctaws: crebele-orsiaieialetetete eres 60,651 
Tucson, Ariz. O21 
Utica, N.Y. eee .56,388 
Vicksburg, Miss 14,884 
Virginia City, Nevs sccs0sseevseueers 2,695 
Wisco; ext. 50, saouae tech aeons 20,686 
Walla Walla, Wash. ..c....nccreon es 10,049 
Waltham, Mass... ». 28,481 
Warwick, R.I... .. 21,816 
Washington: D:On i eiescceseneress 278,718 
Waterbury, Conn7 0 vcoesucesueene se 45,85: 

Wisaterloo; lowe) a.isccscncamsmense yl 12,580 
Watertown NW) ocncamcs cde teee 21,696 
Woatervilla, Mes isis oss vesesteecceene 9,477 
West Hoboken, Nid. .......cccce eens 23,094 
Wiheolings Wr... V aie: oun aecetewianinels uta 88,878 
SWViACIn Ge Kin store svejeieyst- vine etene eect oni 24,671 


Wilkes Barre. Pa, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Wilmington, Del. .. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Winona, Minn.. 19,714 
Woonsocket, R.I. . .. 28,204 
Worcester, Mass. .. «» 118,421 
"Yonkers, fNGY,.2. 06 oc cee 47,981 
IMIORK;, Pits Gorman eter ace Seine a caste 33,708 
Youngstown, Ohio, nies ceseee eee 44,885 
Zanesville, Ohio ad aogier oat Rearen teeters 28,588 


Population, 1910 


129, 867 
237, 194 


ee 
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FOREIGN CITIES MOST OF WHICH ARE MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 


Population 


Aca 
Ad 


e) 


44,000 
628,675 


ALCBIOUS ODA HONT G5 occ sina cia cance fads Grcecsdecveviedcnes 700,000 
169,201 
00 Cn One eo RUC DOOM OOE DOC Onan SAG 131,914 
. + 138,551 
391,167 


BEIEMAUONOLViBWIOIO: biiea cis ecieds.cvscw ae oezscies Ladcenaboec 
Benares, India, 1911...... 
Bendigo, Australia, 1911... 
Berbera, Br. Somaliland... 


BSCRSRE ENOL MAY LOOM soc ie itass cisccciecescsceseceseeccce fee 
Berlin, Germany, 1910,..... 2,070,695. 
Berne, Switzerland, 1910. +++ 85,264 
Bilbao, Spain, 1910... ce<.cccceccsceece. . 92,514 
Birmingham, England, 1910........ 570,113 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, 1911... 2.00... .. ccc cc ccocccoccccce 14,760 
IDA) lO) OES Sa a 290,000 
Bologna, Italy, 1911.......... . 173,639 
Bombay, India, 1910......... 972,892 
MSOVCOUTEKS PN MEMCOs OU Gocco cose cs vsuscecccccecevceus.. . .261, 678 
PBTAGNOEG CEP IANG, ADIOS cess ccucocscscnweeesciccvevesccccs 295,865 
Bremen, Germany, 1910.................. 


Breslau, Germany, 1910.. 
Brindisi, Italy, 1907... 
Brisbane, Australia, 1909 


Even eMROPAMN GE LOLOL ects cores sincciu's clea aveeevecccceces 

TBs eIe HILO, etn sielsise ioe coco eulacecessevaseteces 665,806 
Bucharest, moumania, 1908250665 c.cccs cece ce ccecceiecccecces 300,000 
Budapest, Austria-Hungary, 1910..............ccccsseeeeeeen 880,371 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1911.0... 0. .....cccecceeuccsoeee. 1,326,994 
PADIS PaIOTO Ss. sevice scess'sccccccens pirermeieieee eeeeeee 060,174 
MOREA EO niclae Sed nciels csicio5 aici oiccivieaccoeScvecvaccecce 654,476 
WlOUrIMPPU ELON G Po Ge oS .s..0cecssse cesvececceccce. 1,216,514 
Gal eat OMNAA a LOUD eis! cosas ewes idee sscsccisveetcocusc 44,000 
MU UROL DUS re inci va nis ako sia's ale ctea0dcesisvevescaces coc 81,000 
Cambridge, England, 1905...... mtatethr ce atolsrats Meieere eteioio'ere see 0 6 238,160 
CBULONONING is cWialecle oe caciciess bee cae> 

Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 1911 

Caracas, Venezuela............. bb doeaan sas 

Cardiff, Wales, 1910...... SB ctasistis tabs wee 

Cartagena, Colombia, 1910............. 

CBTTACCNA SDAIN; 190, acc see cccscesscice see pShcb lies Bae aees 96,988 
Catania, Italy, 1911.... 211,699 
Cayenne, French Guiana, 1910..............cccuccusvecccocecs 12,426 
Poettinjor Montenegro, 1906... 6. oc ccs cev cas cece es cescesieecesws 5000 
Ohemmstty, (Germany, 190. ss hic dis ceecevecsecsccegccsccccccs 287,807 


- Constantinople, Turkey...........cccecceeccevceees a veese eels 125,000 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1911... Ave ~ 462,161 
SN@OraopatATPOUtINA, 191TH fe. cos one cons ajcnte nied owadesede cue 70,380 
- Oordoba, Spain, 1910,...... 160 
. 16,682 


Cork, Ireland, i911. } ahi 


Population 
Cuzco, Pern; 1908 Fain stance oteeu ne as das eenire eters 10,000-15,000 
Damascus, Turkey in Asia........... Ripiaiaie aatelote ore ytareie stele 250, 
Danzig, Germany, 1910..... 170,847 
Dawson, Canada, 1901.. «29,142 
Delhi sindia, 1G ee Seen aes tack oe eR 232,837 


Durban Natal lO th minis cetcese acerca iemaae ees eases 31,896 
edinburgh, Scotland, WOW... : i scsesssessbadeso se leleeelcee. 820,315 
Hiberteld Germany, tQl0. es hon ecasa Vek on adie eae 170,118 
MSSoN yn Gorimany LOLOL is cau niaee Start ae teat | tt 294,629 
WMeZ I MOLOCCOn OLD. ck ametng ueoe as Aan eek sae ois 140,000 
Fiume, Austria-Hungary, 1910... ....ccccceececcceccccecccces 49,806 
Mloreneer lta yaa OU scan et, fo thet Ac a Bk aN Eee 999,405 
Hrankronty Germany.tOl Oost casio simcone ae aeeeeeis. ane aie 414,598 
Kredertoton; Canada, LOQL ses tac. «coe cane cena enol: 7,117 
Preetown Sierra: leone, 1910... 8 oo ee hacce sone 87,682 
Muehaus- Ching 1909. iis el Oe ee ee ea a 624,000 
Geneva Switzerland, AGU sen scans cs ciscronetsencinna. ale 125,520 
GOROA LRA al Gilile D aitnaemecos des seen’: ore sascwn no RASER chee: 272,077 
Georgetown, British Guiana, 1908... .... 2... cc..cccesecceees.. 53,176 
GhenteBelgiam: $910 <vccies onckoedcanes anemia Meccett aoe 164,659 
Gibraltar, Spanish-Pete; 1909576 6 .,.)..00ccceswacdcasscoecestens 25,915 
Glaszow, Scouland, 1010 o occcechemerioeec celcae sence cecnaen 784,455 
Gothenburg: Sweden, 1900; 52 misescn. ses ccss sare oclosccuene 167,813 
Granada Spain fol Outen cats ka raees Sh Atanic asec ae 74,283 
Grimsby, dngland, 1910 2 sess asecicsccscdan tue. eeken timer 74,283 
Guatemals,Guatemala,\ 1910255, 2.54 stancn tees ncckis cones 90,000 
GuayaquileHcwadort sO 0n ech cu deonmicceem ater cena cee 80,000 
Hague, The, Netherlands, 1910.............0:.0.0c0e0 80,515 
Halifax, Ganaday 191d. so. as ke lee 46,000 
Halle Germany. 1910 oc s ceca rceresecne 180,551 
Hamburg, Germany, 1910) 2.0.0 ..5.c0..c8. ene 936,000 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 1907,...............+++ 2,246 


Hamilton, Canada, 1911....... 
Hammerfest, Norway .... 
Hangchau, China, 1909.. 


Hankau, China, 1909...... . 820,000 
Hanover, Germany, 1910 802,384 
Havens Ouba, AGO eiecenaoremes chen sie canta on 

Havre, France, 1911, 136,159 
Hebron, Holy Land....... 18, 000-19, 000 
Helsingfors, Russia, 1908 187,346 
Hohaxt; asmaniaslOl li estancutcescncc te an aes 27,719 
Hongkong, China, 1908. 829,650 
Hué; Hrencheknd “China, 1910sane tens sanneniccne net eens 50,000 
Hull oBng land 1909.74 aah eats, oc eae oten ace tea eee ee 275,552 
Hyderabad, India, 1911 500,623 
hguiquer Chile, 1 OU tecen ene de enleeee nr ene conten ei, 40,171 
Irkutsk, Siberia, 1908 . 108,060 
Satie VE Oly Land nea ance ac ecient eer sek OMe ee eet ale 45,000 
Jerusalem, Holy: Land, 1910.2 40..ckenccnee ne ssdiee. ccwec ens 70,000 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 1910.........0.ceccevacescvsceseus 158,580 
Kabatl Afghanistan’. .oc..ccenclrac saan arise eke th reeieerceame 60,000 
Khartum, Hgyptian Sudan, 1909) .1....0.~+.0esaseaee os acne 20,956 
ishela ty BalUeh Stan's... desisciaseipein ie tein anc eee abn areata 14,000 
ESIOv, pH USS18,°1909 ese /s:cieto:eins/aicle eee ote oie aitve o'alrohepsters os setae 468,712 
Kimberley, Cape of Good Hope, 1911...............cccececess 13,656 
Kingston;; Canadats'j.)3Ju.a~cnsnenaitos 

Kingston, Jamaica, 1911............. 

Kioto; Sapany L908. caiss eey slanaern ers amemton 


Kénigsberg, Germany, 1910 


896 


Population 


Leith, Scotland, 1911...... BS 
Libreville, French Cong 
Liege, Belgium, 1910 
Lille, France, 1911... 
Lima, Peru, 1908...... 


Limoges, France, 1911..... 
Lisbon, Portugal, 1900..... 
Liverpool, England, 1910....... 
Loanda, Port. W. Africa . 
Lodz, Russia, 1908....... 


London, Canada, 1911.... 
London, England, 1910... 


London; Greater; 1910 05 vitae 2 ata's weiss iciniac sists claves tatalefetiiare : 
Lourengo Marquez, Port. E. Africa, 1908................se000e 9,849 
Lucerne, Switzerland, 1910..........ccececsvcvsecscsscscsesee 89,152 
Lucknow, iindia; 1O01 ss, oie. nsisisulclesioiscs esi sine con sulaamaetstiere 

Lyon; France, 1911... 2.0... ete 

Madras, India, 1911............ 

Madrid, Spain, 1910.............. 

Magdeburg, Germany, 1910 

Malaga’: Spam, 1910)... vrsictaretoietelelsivtave dlersiaievaiareleacteratalenclstaistale +. 188,045 
Manaos,: Brazil, 19005. srcaueaccisamssiasis meee ncrerrainieteieaeiatelsiis 50,000 
Manchester Ringlands 1910 cco icrcaaccie 0 dicta alates walgte aleleneiniete 716,354 
Mandalay, Burma, 1910 coo speciosa alnn aia% 19,0 6)vi0ie'tlo asapeayg areege © 138,299 
Marseille France, AQIS 5 sss occiceisisis «seinen eielsisipeise seelleiiestes 550,619 
Maskat, 'Oriary O00 oct sors casssscare scelaie cletevatsieio'a cease ave stereneipraiatela eye 25,000 
Mieecas (DUGK Oy 1 ssicig ae ca-sinc ais cicieteis Molten esistatnieteracoeinervaislairectetae 80,000 
Melbourne, Australia, 1910), .0).. coos taasocssoeneemeonte 591,880 
Mossina, Italy saGi.g 3 0sccaiaseaeetaceioter: canteen ae eee 126,172 
Motz, cGermatiy, bO10K cassie cs ae csiasiocictews sebiericinsige weeranie 68,667 
Moxico:Citys Mexico, 1910). 55505). icsisisici saved oe 'cac)stoleieralel siete 470,659 
Milan pltaly oot a cctniareioc ave wlesiem tksieicts rnicineip seesinrayate caine 599,200 
Mocha, Turkey i) Asie oo. a sre csi. ite oie «alae 'citeinin cits eieierantale nate 5,000 
Momibass, Be-ch, Atrio, 191@i 2 os sien ovisite cis dais sigmeinneenie « 30,000 
Monrovia, Liberia, 1908.................6- 

Montevideo, Uruguay, 1909 

Montreal, Canada, 1911..............000% 

Morocco, Morocc0). 5....sicjs)5s volcels sroiele cie'sienia a 

Moacows Russia L900 co 2. cis's1:s/a/amtolals a Qtereain cliarstsists brsisiieta eee 
Munich; Germany, 1910; . 00.0. ..50scnaesscensstvessanae 2». 095,053 


Nogoya, Japan, 1908.. 
Naples, Italy, 1911... 
Nassau, Bahama, 191 
Nazareth, Holy Land.,.. 

Newcastle, England, 1911.. 


Nices Mrance; 191103 5 o2 Sa. a fie oeatence 
Nizhni Novgorod, Russia, 1904 
Nottingham, England, 1910.......... 
Nuremberg, Germany, 1910...... 
Odessa, Russia, 1909............. 


Oporto, Portugal, 1900 
Osaka, Japan, 1908............ 

Ottawa, Canada, 1911........... cece eee eee 
Oxford, England, 1910 
Palornio Taly AOU . n,aca see coee es ans tcisinsh Ge aiden @aiptaiaee ste 314,656 


Panama, Panama, 1909............. eralevalepevereletorsta miata tees rio 
Para Brazil oiicciccce laces einen ay 

Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 1909 
Paris, irance; 1911. csv wsgeascuka cnibasiaehyiscstrisstenares 
Peking SOninwe. saci e eigihe, 2 Waa wict eieleia a iaraeseweremersTels 


Pernambuco, Brazil, 1906........cesevccssesevvccuecee seeees 150,000 
Perth, West Australia, 1908...... 54. 

Peterborough, Canada, 1901...... 
Petrograd Russia, 1910 ......... 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 1911............ 


Pireos,) Gree) ,) 190 To aivieinis oa) visicisiplainie tieivvisniviswiste lesan ice auaitine 
Pisa; Ttaly, 1911 ocacecmnjcaicee seins 
Port Arthur, Canada, 1901....... 

Port Arthur, China............ 


Port Said, Egypt, 1907 
Portsmouth, England, 1910... 
Posen, Germany, 1910........- 
Potsdam, asia 1910: seine eo tae sneee st sescinspaennases + 62,224 
Prague, Austria-Hungary, 1910........ Bias a re ae Cpialnea ein state. 223,741 


Pretoria, Transvaal, 1910.6 <.00 6. 0scescesene: ecnccecscscst hes 48,609 
Puebla, Mexico, 1910........ 
Quebec, Canada, 1910........ 
Queenstown, Ireland...... 
Quito, Ecuador, 1909........sececccserereervoes 


steeeee 


ee eeeeeeeces 
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Rangoon, Burma, 1911.. 
Rheims, France, 1911.. 
Riga, Russia; POO 6. ox: steice.e tise ames seme 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1909 
Rome, Italy, 1911 


Rosario, Argentina, 1909..... 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1909 
Roubaix, France, 1906. 


+417, 780 


: 121,017 
Rouen, France, 1906........ 118,459 
St. Etienne, France, 1906............- -146, 788 
St. John, Canada, 1911............ es a bieis/ha siesta OOO. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1911...........ecseeereecreeceee «31,501 


Samarkand, Russian Turkestan, 190% 


San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 1910... 82,946 
San Salvador, Salvador, 1906.. 040 
Santiago; Chile, L90T. < 5. oc.ci.00.0.0 sess nial aie wees oe een . . 882,724 
Santo Domingo, Santo Domingo, 1909................-5- w+ +e 18,626 
Banton, Brazil, 1909.4. occ cca ee ocie eine nets vip cise cep eam ++ = 530,000 
S80. Paulo, Brazil, 1000. 1. city. cis. ols cic smcnis celle eeeeeneeries «- 400,000 
Seoul; Korea, 19145. 5. 5 s.c:ccm's a's « vs sess sistent eae eae. 218,955 
Beville; Spain, POLO... .:iste:a2'cn oisisinle sreialsvelelale eetaatee einen wees 155,366 
Be vres, France. reie.ccieieie a's sie «ave vis e.e dain tale siete aisha hse late nen 6,902 
Shanghal, China i600 5 seies<s/cles ates ojos os ee 
Sheffield, England, 1910 
Biangtan, Ching, 1908)... 6:<.<:c's1 «> oss ssis-aie arelelelslelee nieieteeeeanaiees 1,000,000 
Singanfu, ‘China, 1908 2... .1a<0.0,ar0 0.0 vols clei eieles icleeiee eee eenee 1,000,000 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, 1911 
Smyrna, Turkey, 1910...........0.003-0%3 
Sofia; sBulgaria, 19103. avon cie<eemisiebisosetion 
Southampton; England, 1910... oi. <s.cieo1- pier siviaicelsten sielolomreiens 
Stettin, Germany, 1910). 25. 665.0 oicle nse so sive ena 
Stockholm, Sweden, 1910,............ 
Strassburg, Germany, 1910 
Stuttgart, Germany, 1910........... 
Suchan,: China, 1908... ois... o:0:2:0::0.<.0'eje1e/sinieis\e'o|atale sare tataielsietetenatets . .500,000 
Sucre, Bolivia, 1900. o..ccccicees ciatendalerelelolaiotalelsiniale FE Ce: woe 28,416 
Suez, Egypt, 1910 oo... os se0c seen asiene ole blefoiatsiaietel stole ieetens 18,347 
Swansea, Wales, 1910... . cee.» > clewnscte cae ielsti ele ee lateetaeetenate 98,817 
Sydney, Australia, 1910.00. <2. 5... csc clssieieeie retentive 100 
AMpPico, Mexico, .......+-eses eevee «a eaieees eee coread ee 
Tananarivo, Madagascar, 1909. Sie 0: lctalatseete ae see ee ee 94,810 
Tangier, Morocco, 1901 ..... 5 
Tashkend, Russian Turkesta: 164,740 
Teheran, Persia, 1905 280,009 
Tiberias, Holy Land, 1905. + +.5,000 
Tientsin, China; 1910.0... 0.3 .0s.0s000:00n» ss 5am 1,000,000 
Tiflis, Russia, 1904 196,935 
Timbuktu, Sudan. . 20,000 
Tokyo, Japan, 1908. 2,186,079 
Toronto, Canada, 19 .876,000 
Trebizond, Turkey in Asia,........... «51,000 
Trieste, Austria-Hungary, 1910... 229,475 
Tripoli, Tripoli, 1909. ...........ecesee cence eenenceees 000 
Trondhjem, Norway, 1910 ..........-02.-eeeeees asians oe ee 240,228 
Tunis, Tunis, 1906........... paanedods niaveiatons s Siereetie sep ele e oA SOLD 
Turin, Italy, 1911....:5 000 cece + ecee cess hie seem evn am eensiaiian 
Upernivik, Greenland .......... 
Valencia, Spain, 1910........... 
Valparaiso, Chile, 1907.......... 
Vancouver, Canada, 1911 
WVenico,-Ttaly 1911s. 5cc ness set snease a eenatien aaea eee ee 160,727 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 1910........cecseveecserenee aS osteaaievinets 29,164 
Versailles, France, 1911,.5........cccveececseveccrcnsretnsens 60,458 
Victoria, Canada, 1911........ 500. -eeeeeeese oo re 000 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 1911.......... os os-e scldinatee tees ee OMe me 
Vladivostok, Siberia, 1909...... moalentene Seis epee wh coaaleeiede Os kom 
Warsaw, Russia, 1909, 0.000. .026+0se00cecee «tise eae Serene 
Wellington, New Zealand, 1911.......... ais to ele wens eset Oyiee 
West Ham, England, 1910.,........... Sioa 2 notes eee eee (828,080 
Windsor, Canada, 1901......... aera lon oa eee eects Deaa leek 
Winnipeg, Canada, 1911.........:.seceeeeeeeees \sciuiatahetehebeseenel Ceara 
Wuchang, China.......... os neeatinaaee nn eine os biebte ble gee SDD URE. 
Yakoba, Niger Terr. ....... ws a seeds So dGU sepa eRe REE 
Yarmouth, Canada, 1901........ wee ec 0 '5.0-5 ae ae 
Yokohama; Japan, 1908...........seeeeeeeeee oe'eee cee ve ahaale Coa aOLamE 
Zanzibar (British), 1910........eccessceevccescsecccesersseessB0j200 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1910.,,.....cssceeeceeeseeseraeeesees re 100,088 
bal ri 
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ELEVATION OF SOME PLATEAUS AND MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


Feet Feet 
PADYEPUMATUPIALGAW. A sarees ciesciccscwsitee decison eel deintens 5-7,000 | Mauna Loa, Hawaiian Islands.....................--. seeeee 18,675 
22,860 Mayon, Luzon Island, Philippines 
10,312 Mexican Plateau 


SOMA ALGNTIY Jastelostetedsercucattsicisie tities Fie oto ces ta ceyucws 10-13,000 MibensMinie e alii evar: tia odoe ee oc eee 
Brazilian Plateau............. Orizaba, Mexico (highest in Mexico)... 
Chimborazo, Andes, Keuador Pico del Turquino, Cuba 
Cotopaxi, Andes, Kcuador............... dhe Pike’s Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colorado. 
PRD IRIZ CBUCBSUS, USSIN cok dcinmings esses cecancscescets 2 Popocatepetl, Mexico 
HIE Tme ONLY eee ee eae che eB aay) aolcioar clues ek vce « 10,835 Rainier, Cascade Mountains, Washington..................... 
Everest, Himalayas, Nepal (highest known in the world),..., 29,002 ia Ulds MAIASKA miscthac Suvare vevtnt aie oteeetieseessndcccat 18,025 
Fremont Peak, tocky Mountains, Wyo..................+-.. 13,790 | San Francisco Mountain, Arizona...............0.0000000007 12,794 
MaMa ADAD ase ener wtaeeccimene seen cacdesscineess oc... 12,365 | Shasta, Cascade Mountains, California.............0..00 0001! 14,380 
HEME Ce mE SEL UL SIE a ele, aia vceie a cis aikce/siere ee Sein aisle aia. 5,110 pibembbitew usr acceaectets onsdsianccn Get acin aac 10-15,000 
FANCRIMUN EAN 6.6 co vibe ns ccancle PE ST SO SEER Poe Cea 28,156 United States, Western Plateau...........0..ccccseeeeeee ee 5—-6,000 
PRE PN CAPO Va fe fork Saray sae ae cieisine abou ce 18,620 Wes UVIUS PLE lNra ames ume nes sat Amen hee ida mneda ces ieee: 4,200 
Kilimanjaro, Africa (highest known in Africa)................ 19,780 Washington, White Mountains, N.H. (highest in North- 
Kosciusko, Australia (highest in Australia).. ................, 7,336 CasPORMUWS' kasd ones co cig ace chan Setatatslunte aioe ive sin ota 279 
Logan, Coast Ranges, Canada (highest known in Canada),.... 19,539 Whitney, Sierra Nevada, California (highest in Western U.S.),14,502 
McKinley, Alaska (highest known in North America)... , 20,464 Riumq te POLLO ICO Semen ue lacs sy senc eis see dae nee ae 8,609 
Mauna Kea, Hawaiian Islands............................... 13,805 
SOME OF THE LARGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD 
Lengthin Basin Area Lengthin Basin Area 
& Miles Sq. Miles Ocean Miles §q. Miles Ocean 
North America 
PAD EAASAB! (sh ati-/5 cielo .eiaie ee mpisterarets 2,170 185,671 Atlantic 482 80,300 Atlantic 
Colorado .. 225,049 Pacific 228 6,100 Atlantic 
Columbia . 216,537 Pacific Velen 2e sak coeciah case ncknismrann 2,400 563,800 Caspian 
Mackenzie 590,000 Arctic : 
IMASSGMIT eat iocte scala chsareccus vee « 527,155 Atlantic | Asia 
Missouri-Mississippi.............. 4,800 1,257,000 Atlantio | AMUT eee sseeeeteeeeeeeer onan es 2,800 520,000 Pacific 
a Brahmaputra. 425,000 Indian 
INGICID 9 <u Se nea 1,732 432,000 Atlantic 440,000 Taditn 
Ohio... 201,720 AGAMTIG? sh ane oy eisice F 570.000 Pacific 
ACME PANO) Lretele ccs ieihacacalee vs a 240,000 Atlantic y 872,700 Tndlan 
SEMianremce ek. : 530,000 Atlantic | IDdUS.......e eee eeeeeeeee sees A 
: i 158,000 Indian 
440,000 Pacific 95 0; 9 00 Aretie 
280,000 acific 
2,500,000 Atlantic 1,000,000 Arctic 
366,000 Atlantic 548,000 Pacific 
1,200,000 Atlantic ; 
200/000 Atlantic | YOm'Sel +--+ seeeeseeeseeeeercees 1,500,000 Arctic 
Europe £ 
Toa badd see Schon ane 1,770 300,000 Atlantic SP Ee UR lee 
Dneiper.... 242,000 Atlantic 4.978°000 a a ne 
Dwina..... 140,000 Arctic Pie i ogee 
Elbe..... 55,000 Atlantic ? PSEA 
Po veania age 27,000 Atlantic Australia 
Rhine. ....... eects 75,000 Atlantic | Darling — Indian 
RBONG Se hv ewa'e 88,000 Atlantic | Murray... 270,000 Indian 
SOME OF THE LARGE LAKES OF THE WORLD 
Greatest Greatest 
Area in Elevation Depth Area in Elevation Depth 
in Feet in Feet 8q. Miles in Feet in Feet — 
Aral Sea...... 160 225 APUNON voces clsteoleicres cee veces 22,322 582 - 750 
Baikal .... 1,312 4,550 PMAO eae Teomn act eaclscordaicats 7,000 60 730 
: 780 70 Manitobaraeeg er scasteuccis nee 1,850 810 — 
c 169, —851 2,400 Michigan 221,729 582 870 
Chad, variable with season , ..;10,000 800-900 12 Nicaragua... 2... eee ce cee cee 0 03000 110 83 
and often more 
1,500 600 + 
CaCO SBC ROADEDEES 870 —1,3101 1,330 247 738 
Andes opage 9,990 573, 2 602 1,008 
SAS AGRNOCREnGE 11,200 200 — 2,800 2,100 
Nenestale seieistsien ots 2,360, 4,218 at 12,875 700 
fete taterpte latent a 10,100 — over 
f Victoria Nyanza...........0.. 30,000 4,000 500+ 
1 Below sea level. Winnipeg (2: serie seses cases 9,400 710 70 
4 ; DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND 
_ Mongolians........... Mpa se etetsentercrates a classes tink E0000: O00 |i CAUCASIANS rR at insta eee Solace ida ott coctomee een 770,000,000 
BRO RiMPMEE NR a! Nip cere eI terre ao aowiereecce'es ; 855,000,000 
Japan and Korea........... nee A 280,000,000 
TIndo-China..... itu cones 5 yes eby Sse 
Malaysia..........4... toa rae OEE WCE ATACO Sara cle yeresate olka Safer oF aim hee aireaaais Gisiuis ai.> « o'o o ie aii siete 
Other eis} Bee ereree eee Beara. 40;000;000) | Australasian, ccclsissiedcssnctinccrccdeekoceews avant -5,000,000 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND 


Ethiopians ..... apase dagbmoucngaconasananeds seceeceeeee+173,000,000 | Brazil .......... GEEODOOROOUUTANOS 
Africa and Madagascar. ..........0000004 satan sng Gateets BEG000,060:2} i conta aR oases sos sae 
North and South America... ccc. e ccs cescessecusiees 20, 000, 000 B olivia, Guatemala, and Venezuela ..........s+% ag aoe cee gsc 

. . Unified: States’ cisas'sst ssjesaiw ecules ate sae Seta eee ee 20,0 
American Indians...........+.+.++- panoneOId eitaateiate Sra cisieiets 22,170,000 Garigdan een Seer eae eaten) 
DMOXICOs eine vc tacos tleedi ae louistelsuisterste wlnislale’e’e\s(e,eaeaitiotacleieisisin Cae OUs 000 

RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 

Buddhists and Brahmins...............sseeees seseeeeee- 050,000,000 | Mohammedans.............. Sauces BGABAanceS eeteinterees «180,000,000 
CH WISGIADS  o\asinis oS ais ieisniots ot 2S 5s Hele reisied ie aisles ETE Ai Pon ae On Pagans and others............ vac asleep siviece << bp Rear emt - 250,000,000 
OWA) p's eisielsisieieie’= aio ral eisloiece bia ale(o:g ateretaustclp els cin ale miehetutcersiate .. 8,000, 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES FROM WHICH THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES HAS COME 


Country of Birth Number in 1910 | Country of Birth ; Number in 1910 
A Tstria-FLUN GAY 2. c'e'craeiene ss ssaisnelomaisarte cela mon oe me ete 258,787 German Empire..............+ eiaramnneen «ues KO Oe 81,283 
Maly: cereiaais, teense ceomeasectemes .. 215,587 Toland tse axigs aac ences cea nea cnieseame aac ewan wees «29,855 
Russian Empire........0...00.0- 186,792 IGQTOGCO © 2 ¢ sists sisisiw'cials vsinieinaieietsio® tie seem eM nae ah aehanratte 25,888 
British North America - ‘ §5 Wd Of ii5.05 oiois.a ie ors's ale o'n elerarelarne Sete otels Relat ares ttiaee oc 6% wee 00,1 4D 
Bingland cise sie orcs, sale nteineinte tote ole clon ietnicie oie cteteietereistaisteretore "146, 706 Bcotland oo. cis cases oswaciews wisely octaeist eee cewee "120; 115 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES IN THE FIFTEEN STATES WHERE THEY ARE MOST NUMEROUS 


States Ne ee eyec Fee ee of eigen States Ni Sue wef meenaes Fee of ppetoce 
0 t tal 
Popslation, 1900 Population, 1900 
VT, Georgia cctectvncrle eteticts 1,034,818 46.69 9, Tennessee........ceeeceece 480,243 B.77T 
2. Mississippi rc vin cule nas own 907,630 58.50 LOS ADKANSAS {. steicvisie sleleres sielsinics 366,856 WIT 
Ss) AAD BMAD sn elessiaicistslatein'eie'e ele <}a)s 827,307 45.24 
4, South Carolina ...........+5 782,321 58.36 Th, (Reentuckycxiree oncjere oseizesstere 284,706 13.25 
Da Vere DHIa Jour ta sn ein seep ee 660,722 85.63 (2.) Marviandicuudeme ani seventy 235,064 19.75 
TS Wloridgys ccseine mee. ehies cee 230,730 43.65 
Gp uonisianar. ccocsetecie cesses 650,804 47.10 TA; Missourt Poemsiwssane cenmns ieigee _ 6.18 
5) Worth: Oaroling ..,.5 caeeesene 624,469 82.97 16 Pennsylvania sy. ..ce.. css ee 156,845 2.48 
PES Yep. dT ener adeece ov 6 620,722 20.36 Total number of Negroes in 1900, 8,840,789. 
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INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 
(Weester’s InTeRNATIONAL Dictionary) 


a, asin ale ; 4, as in sen’ate ; 4, as incare; 4, as in am; a, as in drm; 4, as in ask; a, as in final; a, as in all; 
6, as in €ve ; é, as in @-vent’; &, as in nd; 6, as in férn; ¢, as in re/cent ; i, as in ice; t, as in t-de’a; i, as in ill; 
6, as in dld; 6, as in d-bey’; 6, as in orb; 6, as in ddd; U, as in tse; U, as in t-nite’; u, as in rude; u, as in full; 
U, as in up; 4, as in fin; Y, as in pit/¥; 60, as-in food; 00, as in foot; ou, as in out; oi, as in oil; n, representing 
simply the nasal tone of the preceding vowel, as in ensemble (an'san’b’l), ’ (for voice glide), as in pardon ( par’d’n); 
g (hard), as in go; s (sharp), as in so; z (like s sonant), as in zone; ch (= tsh), asin chair; sh, for ch, as in 
machine ; zh (= sh made sonant), for z, as in azure; j (= dzh), for g, as in gem; k, for ch, as in chorus; kw, 
for qu, as in queen; ks (surd), for x, as in vex; gz (sonant), for x, as in exist ; f, for ph, as in philosophy ; hw, 
for wh, as in what; t, for ed, as in baked; ng, as in long; n (like ng), for n before the sound of k or hard g, as 
in bank; n (ordinary sound), as in no; th (sonant), for th, as in then; th (surd), as in thin. 

The primary accent is indicated by a short, heavy mark (’), the secondary by a lighter mark (/ ). 

The numbers refer to pages. Where several references are given, the pages on which the principal description 


is to be found are indicated by heavier type. 


A 


Aachen (a/ken), 291. 

Aberdeen (ib’ér-dén), 250, 255. 

Abyssinia (ib/is-sin’i-4), 362. 

Acapulco (a/ka-~pool’kd), 163. 

Aconcagua, Mt. (-a/k6n-ka/gwa), 217. 

Adams, Mt. (-did’amz), 107. 

Adelaide (id’é-lad), 369. 

Aden (a/den or a/den), 328. 

Adirondack Mountains (Ad/i-rén’- 
dak), 26, 30. 

Adriatic Sea (id/ré-t/ik- or a/dri-), 
807, 312. 

#igean Sea (€-jé’/an-), 312. 

Afghanistan (af-gin/is-tin’), 329. 

Africa (af/ri-ka), 347-868; animals, 
852; caravans on deserts, 355 ; 
Central (see Central Africa) ; cli- 
mate, 351-352; coast line, 351; 
exploration and settlement, 353; 
forests, 351 ; inhabitants, 352-353 ; 
islands near, 363; lakes, 351; 
mountains, 351 ; Northern, 354-358 
(see Barbary States, Egypt and 
Sahara); railways, 363; rivers, 
351 ; Southern, 359-361 (see South 
Africa) ; surface- features, 350- 
352. See also under various coun- 
tries of Africa. 

Agave plant (4-ga’/vé-), 160. 

Agriculture, 20, 168-171. See under 
names of countries, etc. 

Alabama (Al/a-ba’ma), 51, 63, 64, 65, 
72, 74. 

Alameda (Cal.) (a/la-ma/da), 125. 

Alaska (4-lis’ka), 116, 127, 183-187; 
climate, 135; fishing, 135-136; 
mining, 136 ; surface features, 135 ; 
towns, 137. 


_ Albany (N./Y.) (al’ba-ni), 37, 42. 
Alberta (dl-ber’ta), 148, 150. 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) (Al’boo- 
kar’ka), 128. 

Alderney, Isle of (-al/dér-ni), 249. 

Alexandria (al/égz-an/dri-a), 357. 

Alfalfa (4l-fil/fa), 118, 227. 

Algeria (al-jé’ri-a), 358. 

Algiers (l-jérz’), 358. 

Allegheny (Pa.) (al’é-ga/ni), 87. 

Allegheny River, 47. : 

Almonds, in California, 119. See 
also Fruits. 

Alpaca (al!paik’a), 223, 233. 

Alps Mountains (alps-), 238, 265, 298, 
302, 308. 

Alsace-Lorraine (al’sis'l0/ran’), 288. 

Altoona (Pa.) (&l-t00/na), 37. 

Amazon (4m/a-zon), 217, 223, 224, 
225, 230. 

Amsterdam (am/stér-dim’), 262. 

Anaconda (Mont.) (an 4-kon/da), 125, 

Andes Mountains (an’/déz-), 221, 222, 
228, 229, 231, 233. 

Andorra (an-ddr’ra), 265. 

Animals, Africa, 352; Alaska, 136; 
Arctic regions, 9, 209 ; British Isles, 
249; Central States, 90-91; Den- 
mark, 279; deserts, 212; France, 
268 ; frigid zone, 209; India, 344; 
Ireland, 252; Mexico, 161; The 
Netherlands, 261; Persia, 328; 
Philippine Islands, 146; Russia in 
Asia, 329; South America, 222- 
223; temperate zone, 11, 231; tor- 
rid zone, 12, 210-212. 

Annapolis (Md.) (an-nip’6-lis), 68. 

Ann Arbor (Mich.), 100. 

Antilles (4n-tilléz or 4n-tél), 164- 
165. 

Anti-trade winds (an’ti-trad), 194- 
195. 

Antwerp (Ant'wérp), 263, 268. 

Apennines (p’en-ninz), 302, 305, 307. 
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Apia (4-pé’a or a’pé-a4), 144. 

Appalachian Mountains (Ap’pa-la/- 
chi-an- or -lach’i-an-), 1, 26, 30, 42, 
51, 63, 64. 

Apples, in Central States, 88; 
Mexico, 160; Northeastern States, 

.29; Nova Scotia, 153; Southern 
States, 60; Western States, 119. 

Apricots (a’pri-kdts), 119. 

Arabia (a-ra/bi-a), 328. 

Aral Sea (ar’al-), 281. 

Archangel (ark-an’jél), 280. 

Arctic Circle (ark’tik-), 186, 

Arctic Ocean, 277. 

Arequipa (a’/ra-ké’pa), 283. 

Argentina (dr/gén-té/na), 217, 222, 
224, 227-229; agriculture, 227; 
cities, 229; climate, 227; com- 
merce, 228; dairying, 228; farm- 
ing, 227; lumbering and mining, 
228; manufacturing, 228; ranch- 
ing, 227. 

Arizona (ar/i-z0/na), 107, 118, 120, 
128, 130. 

Arkansas (ar’kan-sa’), 51, 68, 64. 

Artesian wells (ar-té’zhan), 89. 

Ashland ( Wis.) (dsh’land), 94. 

Asheville (N. C.) (ash’vil), 71. 

Asia (a/shi-a), 318-347; area, 318; 
climate, 318 ; geographical position, 
318; immigrants from, in United 
States, 15; mountains, 319; peo- 
ple, 828; rivers, 319. See also un- 
der countries of Asia. 

Asphaltum (as-fal/ttim), 236. 

Astoria (Ore.) (as-to’ri-a), 116. 

Asuncion (4-soon’sé-dn’), 229. - 

Atacama, Desert of (-a/ta-ki’ma), 
222, 235. 

Athens (ath’énz), 316. 

Atlanta (Ga.) (dt-lin’/ta), 65, 66, 
71. 
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Atlas Mountains (&t’las-), 354. 

Auckland (ak’land), 370. 

Augusta (Ga.) (a-gtis’ta), 65, 72. 

Austin (Tex.) (as/tin), 75. 

Australia (as-tra/li-a), 364-873; agri- 
culture, 369; area, 364; cities, 
369-870; climate, 364 ; coast line, 
864; domestic animals, 368; fish- 
ing, 369; government, 3868; his- 
tory, 365; manufacturing, 369; 
mining, 369; native inhabitants, 
865; rivers, 364; sheep raising, 
368; surface features, 364. See 
also under various countries of 
Australia. 

Austria (as’tri-a), 310. 

Austria-Hungary (htin’ga-ri), 308- 
312; agriculture, 310; cities, 311- 
812; climate, 3809; government, 
810; lack of transportation facili- 
ties, 811; lumbering, 310; manu- 
facturing, 310; mining, 310; peo- 
ple, 309; rainfall, 303; surface 
features, 308-309; variety of races 
and customs, 309. 

Axis, 185. 

Azores Islands (4-z6rz’), 275. 

B 

Babylon (bab/i-ltin), 327. 

Bahamas (ba-ha/mas), 164. 

Bahia (ba-é/a), 227. 

Baker Island (ba’kér-), 144. 

Baker, Mt., 107. 

Baku (ba-ko0’), 283. 

Balearic Isles (bal!é-ar'ik-), 275. 

Balkan Peninsula (bal-kan’- or bal’- 
kan-), 312-317. 

Ballarat (bal/la-rat’), 370. 

Baltic Sea (bal’tik’-), 248, 275, 279, 
280, 288. 

Baltimore (Md.) (bal’/ti-mor), 63, 67, 
68, 69, 175. 

Baluchistan (ba-loo/chis-tan’), 342. 

Bamboo, India, 348. 

Bananas, Central America, 164; Cuba 
and Porto Rico, 140; Guiana, 229 ; 
Haiti, 165 ; Jamaica, 165; Mexico, 
161; Pacific Islands, 372; Philip- 
pine Islands, 147; South Africa, 
860; tropical Andean countries, 
230. 

Bangkok (ban’k6k’), 341. 

Bangor (Me.) (ban’goér), 40. 

Barbary States (bar’ba-ri-), 358. 

Barcelona (bir/sé-l6/na), 274. 

Barley, in Austria-Hungary, 310; 
British Isles, 2525;"Central States, 
89; Chile, 235; Ecuador, 232; 
Egypt, 356; Germany, 290; Ire- 
land, 252; the Netherlands, 261; 
Northwestern States, 116; Onta- 
rio, 152; Persia, 328 ; Russia, 282 ; 
Spain, 272; Sweden, 278; Vene- 
zuela, 229. 

Barrens, 9. See Tundras. 

Basel (ba/zel), 301. 

Basin Ranges, 107. 

Batavia (ba-ta/vi-a), 372. 


Bath (Me.), 40. 
Baton Rouge (La.) (bat/tin roozh’), 
76 


Bauxite (bdks‘it), 64. 

Bavaria (ba-va/ri-4), 294. 

Bay City (Mich.), 95. 

Beans, in British Isles, 249; the 
Netherlands, 261 ; Venezuela, 229. 

Belgium (bél’ji-tim), 262-264 ; agri- 
culture, 262-263; cities, 263-264 ; 
commerce, 263; manufacturing, 
268; mining, 263 ; population, 262 ; 
surface features, 262. 

Belgrade (bél/grad’), 313. 

Belize (be-léz’), 163. 

Bellingham (Wash.) (bél’ing-am), 
116, 127. 

Belt of calms, 196. 

Benares (bén-i/réz), 346. 

Bendigo (bén‘di-g6), 370. 

Ben Nevis (-né’vis), 248. 

Benue River (bén’we-), 362. 

Bergen (bar’gen), 277. 

Bering Sea (bé’ring-), 136. 

Berkeley (Cal.) (bérk’li), 125. 

Berlin (bér-lén’), 293-294. 

Bermudas (bér-mi’das), 166. 

Berne (bérn), 301. 

Bethlehem (béth’lé-hém or -lé-em), 
326. 

Bhutan (b00-tin’), 344. 

Biddeford (Me.) (bid/dé-férd), 38. 

Billings (Mont. ) (bil/lingz), 121, 122. 

Binghamton (N.Y.) (bing’am-tiin), 
37, 38 

Birmingham (Ala.) (bér’ming-am or 
-him), 63, 72. 

Birmingham (Eng.) (bér’ming-am), 
251, 253. 

Bisbee (Ariz.) (biz’bé), 118, 128. 

Black Forest, 289. 

Black Hills, 95. 

Black Sea, 280, 285, 311, 314. 

Bogota (b6/g6-ta’), 231. 

Boise (Idaho) (boi/za@), 125. 

Bokhara, city of (bé-Ka/ra), 329. 

Bokhara, province of, 329. 

Bolivia (b6-liv’i-a), 223, 229, 2338-284. 

Bombay (bém-ba’), 346. 

Boot and shoe making, 38-39, 102. 

Bordeaux (bér/dod’), 270. 

Borneo (b6r’né-d), 370. 

Bosporus (bés’po-riis), 314. 

Boston (Mass. ) (bés’ttin), 41, 48, 175. 

Boulogne (b00-l6n’), 270. 

Bradford (Eng.) (brad’férd), 251, 
253. . 


Brahmaputra (bra/ma-poo'tra) 342. 

Brazil (bra-zil’), 217, 223, 224-227 ; 
area, 224 ; cities, 226 ; climate, 224 ; 
drainage, 224 ; forests, 225 ; mining 
and manufacturing, 226 ; products, 
225-226 ; rivers, 224. 

Bremen (brém/en), 286, 295. 

Breslau (brés/lou), 286, 295. 

Brickmaking, 37, 96. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) (brij/port), 39. 

Brindisi (brén’/dé-zé), 302. 

British Africa, 359-361. 


British Columbia (-k6-liim’bi-a), 148. 
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British Empire (ém’pir), 256. 

British Guiana (gé-i’na), 229. 

British Honduras (-h6n-di’ras), 163. 

British Isles, 246-259; agriculture, 
248-250; animals, 248-249 ; area, 
246 ; cities, 253-256 ; climate, 246 ; 
coast line, 248 ; colonies, 256 ; farm 
products, 249; fishing, 256; for- 
eign ecommerce, 258; government, 
258; grazing, 249; inhabitants, 
246; manufacturing, 250-252 ; 
mining, 250-251 ; mountains, 248; 
navy, 258; population, 245 ; posi- 
tion, 246 ; ships and shipping, 258 ; 
surface features, 248. 

Brockton (Mass.) (brdk’ttin), 38. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) (brook’lin), 48, 44. 

Brunswick (Ga.) (briinz’wik), 62. 

Brussels (briis’sélz), 263. 

Bucharest (b00'ka-rést’ or bi’-), 314. 

Budapest (b00’da-pést), 311. 

Buenos Aires (bd’/nus a/riz), 228. 

Buffalo (N.Y.) (buif/fa-16), 34, 37, 42, 
45, 


Building stones, in Belgium, 263; 
British Isles, 251; Canada, 153; 
Central States, 95; France, 268; 
ened 252; Northeastern States, 
3. 

Bullfrog (Nev.), 112. 

Burma (bur’ma), 362. 

Butte (Mont.) (bit), 118, 125. 


C 


Cadiz (kad’iz), 278. 

Cairo (ki/rd), 357. 

Calcutta (kal-ktit’ta), 346. 

Calais (ka/la’), 270. 

Calgary (kal’ga-ri), 151. 

California (kal'i-f6r’ni-4), 106, 107, 
111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121. 

Callao (kal-la/6 or kal-yi/6), 286. 

Camden (N.J.) (kim’den), 47. 

Camels, 212; Arabia, 328; Bokhara 
and Turkestan, 329; Egypt, 356. 

Camphor, 339. 

Canada, 148-156; agriculture, 151- 
158 ; cities, 154-156 ; climate, 150 ; 
fishing, 151 ; forests, 150; govern- 
ment, 148; history, 148; lum- 
bering, 150-151; mining, 153; 
population, 167; surface features, 
150; transportation, 153-154. 

Canals, in China, 335 ; drainage canal, 
Chicago, 99; Erie, 45; Germany, 
293 ; Kaiser Wilhelm, 295; Maa- 
chester-Liverpool ship canal, 255 ; 
Panama, 141; Soo Canal, 97; 
Suez, 356. 

Canary Islands, 275. 

Cantabrian Mountains (kan-ta’bri- 
an-), 271, 278. 

Canton (kan-tin’), 336. 

Cape Breton Island (-brit/tin- or 
brét/in-), 153. 

Cape Colony, 359. 

Cape of Good Hope, 359. 

Cape of Good Hope, Colony of, 359. 
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Cape Town, 361. 

Cape Verde Islands (-vérd-), 275. 

Caracas (ka-ra/kas), 229. 

Cardiff (kar’dif), 255. 

Caribbean Sea (kar/ib-bé’an-), 164. 

Carpathian Mountains (kar-pa’thi- 
an-), 309. 

Carpet manufacturing, 263. 

Carrara marble (kar-ra/ra-), 304. 

Cascade Ranges, 20, 107. 

Caspian Sea (kas’pi-an-), 281. 

Catskills (kats’kils), 26. 

Cattle raising, in Alaska, 1387; 
Arabia, 328; Argentina, 227; 
‘Australia, 368 ; Austria-Hungary, 
310; Balkan Peninsula, 314; 
Brazil, 226; British Isles, 249; 
Canada, 151; Central States, 88- 
89; Channel Islands, 249; Chile, 
235; Colombia, 231; Ecuador, 
232; Egypt, 356; France, 268 ; 
Germany, 290; Great Plains, 90- 
91; Ireland, 252; Madagascar, 
363; Mexico, 161; The Nether- 
lands, 261; Paraguay, 229; Peru, 
233 ; Russia, 282; Russia in Asia, 
829 ; South Africa, 360; Southern 
States, 61-62 ; Spain, 272; United 
States, 170; Uruguay, 228; world 
distribution of industry, 380. 

Caucasian race (ka-ka’/shan-), 215. 

Caucasus Mountains (ka’kd-stis-), 
238, 280, 281. 

Celebes (sél’e-béz), 371. 

Central Africa, 361-368 ; divisions, 
362; inhabitants, 362 ; transporta- 
tion, 361-362. 

Central America, 163-164. 

Central States, 80-106; agriculture, 
81-92 ; cities, 99-104; climate, 81 ; 
dairying, 88, 89, 95; farming, 81~ 
85; fishing, 92; level land and 
mountains, 80-81; lumbering, 92 ; 
manufacturing, 95-96; mining, 
92-96 ; rainfall, 81 ; ranching, 90- 
91; surface features, 80-81; trans- 

portation of goods, 96. 

Cettinje (tsé’tén-ya), 313. 

Ceylon (sé-lén’), 346. 

Champaign (Ill.) (sham-pan’), 99. 

Channel Islands, 249. 

Charleston (S.C.) (charlz’tiin), 60, 
62, 64, 70. 

Charlotte (N. C.) (shar/l6t), 65, 71. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) (chat'ta-noo’- 
ga), 63, 66, 78. 

Chemnitz (kém/nits), 294. y 

Chesapeake Bay (chés’a-pék-), 55, 
63. 


Cheyenne (Wyo.) (shi’én’), 118. 
Chicago (IIl.) (shi-ka’gd), 96, 97-99, 
100, 102. 


Chicago River, 97. | 

Chile (ché/la), 221, 222, 224, 234 
236 ; agriculture, 235; cities, 236; 
climate, 234; manufacturing, 235; 
mining, 234; progress, 235 ; surface 
features, 234. 

Chimboraz , Mt. 
281. 


(-chim!bé-ri'z6), 


2a 


China, Republic of, (-chi/na), 332, 
331-836 ; agriculture, 333; area, 
332; backwardness, 331; canals, 
335; character of people, 331 ; 
cities, 386; fishing, 834; floods, 
333; government, 384; climate, 
323; Grand Canal, 885; Great 
Wall, 331; manufacturing, 334; 
minerals, 334; population, 832; 
products, 333 ; religion, 831; trans- 
portation, 334. 

Christiania (kris-té-a/né-a), 277. 

Cinchona (sin-k6’/n4), 233. 

Cincinnati (O.) (sin’sin-ni/ti), 104. 

Clarksville (Tenn. ), 60. 

Cleveland (O.) (klév/land), 100. 

Coal, 36; anthracite and soft or 
bituminous, Argentina, 228 ; 
Australia, 369; Austria-Hungary, 
310; Belgium, 263; Brazil, 226; 
British Isles, 250; Canada, 1538; 
Central States, 92; Chile, 234; 
China, 3384; French Indo-China, 
341; Germany, 291; India, 245; 
Japan, 339; Northeastern States, 
34-36; The Netherlands, 261; 
New Zealand, 370; Peru, 233; 
Russia, 282; South Africa, 360; 
Southern States, 64; Spanish 
peninsula, 273; Sweden, 278 ; 
United States, 20; Wales, 250; 
Western States, 113; world dis- 
tribution of, 382. 

Coastal Plains, 51. 

Coast Ranges, 107. 

Cobalt (k6’balt), 153. 

Goes Cate) and cocaine (k6’ka-in), 
233. 

Cocoa (k6’kd), in Belgian Congo, 
362 ; Brazil, 225 ; Central America, 
164; Columbia, 281; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 188; Ecuador, 232; 
Guiana, 229; method of produc- 
tion, 232; Peru, 233; Philippine 
Islands, 147 ; Venezuela, 229. 

Cocoanut oil, 372. 

Cocoanuts, in Bahamas, 166 ; Ceylon, 


346; coral islands, 872; Cuba 
and Porto Rico, 140; Florida, 
60; India, 343; Mexico, 161; 


Philippine Islands, 146; Straits 
Settlements, 341. 

Cod fishing, 32, 63, 92, 116, 135, 151, 
250, 277. 

Ceeur d’Alene (Idaho) (kér da-lain’), 
113, 125. 

Coffee, in Abyssinia, 362; Argentina, 
227; Brazil, 226; Central Amer- 
ica, 164; Ceylon, 346; Colombia, 
231; Costa Rica, 164; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 1388; East Indies, 372 ; 
Keuador, 232 ; Guiana, 229 ; Haiti, 
165; Hawaiian Islands, 144; Java, 
872; Madagascar, 363; Mexico, 
161-162; Mocha, 328; Pacific 
Islands, 872; Peru, 2383; Philip- 
pine Islands, 147; South Africa, 
360; tropical Andean countries, 
230; Venezuela, 229; world dis- 
tribution of industry, 379. 
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Cologne (k6-l6n’), 288, 295. 

Colombia (k0-lém’bé-d), 229, 231. 

Colorado (k6l'd-ra/d6), 112, 118, 114, 
117, 118, 130, 181. 

Sue Canyon (-kin’ytin), 129, 

Colorado Plateau, 107. 

Colorado Springs (Colo.), 124. 

Columbia (S. C.) (ké-ltm’bi-a), 71. 

Columbia, District of, 69. 

Columbia Plateau, 106. 

Columbia River, 111, 120, 123. 

Eolonias (O.) (k-ltim’bits), 100, 
104. 


Commerce, statistics of, of United 
States, 177, 386-387. 

Commonwealth of Australia, 368. 
See Australia. 

Congo, Belgian (-kdn’ed), 362-363. 

Congo River, 351, 352, 361, 362. 

Connecticut (k6n-nét/i-kit), 39. 

wonetenbpople (k6n-stan/ti-nd’p’l), 

14. 

Copenhagen (k6/pen-ha/gen), 279. 

Copper, in Argentina, 228; Australia, 
369 ; Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Bolivia, 234; British Isles, 250; 
Canada, 153 ; Central States, 95; 
Chile, 234; Japan, 339; Mexico, 
162; Norway, 276; Peru, 238; 
Russia, 282; South Africa, 360; 
Spanish Peninsula, 273; Sweden, 
278; United States, 382; Western 
States, 112, 113. 

Copra (k6’pra), 372. 

Coral carving and coral fishing, 
Italy, 304. 

Cordillera, the (k6r-dil/lér-a), 21. 

Cordova (kor’di-va), 228. 

Cork oak, 273. 

Corn, in Australia, 369 ; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 810; Brazil, 226; Central 
States, 85, 86-87 ; cultivation and 
harvesting of, 86; Egypt, 356; ex- 
tent of production in Central States, 
86; geographic distribution of 
world’s production of, 376; Italy, 
3083; Northwestern States, 116; 
Ontario, 152; Peru, 233; regions of 
production in United States, 168, 
169; Russia, 282; Russia in Asia, 
330; Servia, 313; Southern States, 
60; Spain, 273; tropical Andean 
countries, 230; uses to which put, 
86-87. 

Costa Rica (k6s’ta ré’ka), 163-164. 

Cotopaxi, Mt. (-k0/to-paks’é), 231. 

Cotton, in Brazil, 226; Egypt, 356; 
French Indo-China, 341; Guiana, 
229; India, 344; Korea, 340; 
Mexico, 161; Persia, 828; Peru, 
233 ; Russia in Asia, 330 ; sections 
of the world which produce, 381 ; 
Southern Russia, 282; Southern 
States, 56, 57; Span#&h Peninsula, 
273; in Texas, 75; Turkish 
Empire, 824; United States, 169, 
170. 

Cotton manufacturing, Austria-Hun- 
gary, 310; Belgium, 263; Brazil, 
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226; France, 268; Germany, 291 ; 
Great Britain, 251; India, 345; 
Italy, 304; Japan, 339; Middle 
Atlantic States, 38; New England, 
38-39; Russia, 283; Southern 
States, 65, 66 ; Switzerland, 300. 

Cottonseed oil, 66. 

Council Bluffs (Iowa) (koun’sil-), 
103. 

Covington (Ky.) (kitv’ing-ttin), 104, 

Crete (krét), 317. 

Cripple Creek (Colo.) (krip’p’1 krék), 
112 


Cuba (kt’ba), 138-141; agriculture, 
188; cities, 140; climate, 138; 
size, 138 ; transportation, 140. 

Currants, Greece, 315. 

Cuzco (ko0s’k6), 230, 283. - 

Cyclonic storms (si-klon’ik-), 201- 
203. 


D 


Dairying, statistics of, in United 
States, 178. See also ‘‘ dairying”’ 
under names of countries. 

Dallas (Tex.) (dal/las), 75. 

Damascus (da-mas’ktis), 327. 

Danube River (dain’tb-), 238, 295, 
809. 

Danville (Va.) (din’vil), 65, 67. 

Dardanelles (dar/da-nélz’), 312. 

Darling River (dar‘ling-), 364. 

Dates, in Africa, 356; Arabia, 328 ; 
Arizona, 120; Barbary — States, 
858; Egypt, 356; Spanish penin- 
sula, 2738. 

Davenport (Iowa) (dav’en-port), 103. 

Dawson City (da/stn-), 137. 

Dayton (O.) (da/ttin), 104. 

Dead Sea, 326. 

Delagoa Bay (dél/a-g0’a-), 361. 

Delaware (dél’a-war), 68. 

Delaware Bay, 5. 

Delaware River, 41. 

Delaware Water Gap, 41. 

Delhi (dél’hi), 346. 

Delta, of the Nile, 356. 

Denmark (dén’mark), 275, 279-280; 
agriculture, 279; colonies, 279; 
commerce, 279; fishing, 279; 
government, 276; manufacturing, 
279; reasons for independence, 
275 ; surface features, 276. 

Denver (Colo.) (dén’vér), 124. 

Deserts, 212; in Africa, 852; Ata- 
cama, 222, 235; in Australia, 364 ; 


Gobi, 332; in India and Balu- 
chistan, 842; Libyan, 364; Sa- 
hara, 354; in Turkestan and 


Bokhara, 3829; Western United 
States, 107. 
Des Moines (Iowa) (de moin’), 103. 
Detroit (Mich.) (de-troit’), 94, 100. 
Diamonds, South Africa, 360. See 
also Precious stones. 
District of Columbia, 69. 
Douglas (Ariz.) (diig’las), 118. 
Douglas Island, 137. 
Douro (d6’rd0), 275. 
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Dover (N. H.) (dd’vér), 38. 

Dover, Strait of, 270. 

Dresden (dréz’/den), 294. 

Dublin (dtib/lin), 256. 

Dubuque (duy-bik’), 103. 

Duluth (Minn.) (du-looth’), 87, 92, 
94, 97. 

Dundee (dtin-dé’), 255. 

Durango (do0-ran’gd), 162. 

Durban (dir’ban or dir’ban), 361. 

Durham (N. C.) (dfr’am), 70. 

Dutch East Indies. See East Indies. 

Dutch Guiana. See Guianas. 

Dyewoods, Brazil, 225; Central 
America, 164; India, 348 ; Para- 
guay, 229; Venezuela, 229. 


E 


Earth, 185; animals, 209; axis, 185; 
circumference, 185; diameter, 185; 
gravitation, 185 ; motions of, 186 ; 
orbit, 185; peoples, 214; plants, 
209 ; zones, 187. 

Earthquakes, Grecian Archipelago, 
317; Iceland, 279; Japan, 340; 
West Indies, 165. 

East Indies (-in’déz), 371. 

Ebony, Philippine Islands, 
Sudan, 362. 

Ebro Valley (a’br6), 271. 

Ecuador (€ék/wa-dor’ or &k’-), 229, 
231. : 

Edinburgh (éd’n-bir-d), 255. 

Egypt (é'jipt), 355-356 ; agriculture, 
356; cities, 357; climate, 355; 
government, 354; irrigation, 356 ; 
Nile River and importance of, 
355-356 ; Suez Canal, 356. 

Elba (él’ba), 304. 

Elbe River (élb-), 294, 

Elbruz, Mt. (-él/brooz’), 280. 

El Paso (Tex.) (él pi’s6), 75. 

England (in’gland). See British Isles. 

Equator, 190. 

Equatorial Drift, 205. 

Erie Canal, 45. 

Erie, Lake, 42, 45, 47. 

Eritrea (a/ré-tra’a), 362. 

Eskimos (és‘ki-méz), 12. 

Ethiopian race (é/thi-0’pi-an-), 214. 

Euphrates River (-fra’téz-), 324. 

Eurasia (t-ra/shi-a), 318. 

Europe (irtip), 238-317; climate, 
243, 244; coal beds, 2389; coast 
line, 243; countries of, 245; ice 
age, 239; mountains, 238; popu- 
lation, 248; surface features, 238. 
See also under various countries 
of Europe. 

Evansville (Ind.) (év’ans-vil), 101. 

Everest, Mt. (-év’ér-ést), 319. 

Everett (Wash.) (év’ér-ét), 116, 127. 


146 ; 


F 


Fall Line, 55, 65, 81. 
Fargo (N. D.) (far’gs), 87. 
Fez, 358. 


Figs, in Barbary States, 358 ; Egypt, 
356; Spanish peninsula, 2738. 

Finland (fin’land), 285. 

Finland, Gulf of, 284. 

Fiords (fyérdz), 277. 

Fisheries, cod, 32, 63, 92, 116, 185, 
151, 250, 277; haddock, 32; hali- 
but, 32, 68; herring, 250 ; lobster, 
32; mackerel, 31; oyster, 31, 33, 
68, 92, 116, 250; salmon, 116, 135, 
151, 250; shad, 31; sponge, 63, 
166, 304, 316. 

Fiume (fé-00'ma), 312. 

Flax, in Austria-Hungary, 310; Bel- 
gium, 261; Central States, 89; 
Ireland, 253; Italy, 304; The 
Netherlands, 261; Ontario, 152. 

Flood plains, Indo-China and Malay 
Peninsula, 341; Mississippi River, 
55, 78-74; Yangtse-Kiang and 
Hoang-ho rivers, 332-333, 

Florence (flor’ens), 307. 

Honda eee 55, 56, 60, 61, 67, 
73, 75. 

Flour Mills, in Australia, 369; 
Austria-Hungary, 310; Brazil, 226; 
Central States, 87, 92; North- 
eastern States, 41; Russia, 283; 
Western States, 124; Winnipeg, 
162. 

Forest products, in Central America, 
164; Central States, 91-92; East 
Indies, 371; Germany, 290; India, 
843; Mexico, 161; Northeastern 
States, 30, 81; Norway, 277; Siam, 
341; Southern States, 62, 63. 

Forests. See Trees. 

Formosa (f6r-m6’sa), 336. 

Fort Wayne, 102. 


‘Fort Worth (Tex.), 75. 


Fossils, 5. 

France (frans), 265-271 ; agriculture, 
267-268; area, 265; cities, 269-271; 
climate, 265-267 ; colonies, 271; 
geographical position, 265 ; govern- 
ment, 265; manufacturing, 268— 
269 ; mining, 268 ; population, 265 ; 
settlements of, in America, 13; 
surface features, 265-267. 

Frankfurt (frink’foort), 295. 

Fredericton (N. B.), 151. 

French Guiana (-gé-a/na), 229, 

French Indo-China, 341. 

Fresno (Cal.) (fréz’nd), 117. 

Fruits, in Arabia, 328; Argentina, 
227; Australia, 369; Bahamas, 166; 
Belgium, 262 ; Brazil, 225 ; Central 
America, 164; Central States, 88 ; 
Ceylon, 346; Chile, 235 ; Colombia, 
231; Cuba and Porto Rico, 140; 


Egypt, 356 ; Europe, 243 ; France, 


268; Greece, 3815; Hawaiian 
Islands, 144; Italy, 304; North- 
eastern States, 29; Pacific Islands, 
872 ; Philippine Islands, 147 ; prin- 
cipal regions for production in 
United States, 170; Russia in Asia, 
830 ; Servia, 313 ; Southern States, 
60, 73, 75; tropical Andean 


countries, 2381; Uruguay, 228; : - 


eo 
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Venezuela, 229; Western States, 
114, 117, 118, 119, 120, 126, 126; 
West Indies, 164, 165. 


G 


Galilee, Sea of (-gil’i-lé), 326. 
Galveston (Tex.) (gal/vés-tiin), 75. 
Ganges (gidn’jéz-), 346. 

Garonne (ga/rén’), 270. 

Gas, natural. See Natural gas, 

Geneva (je-né/va), 301. 

Geneva, Lake, 301. 

Genoa (jén’/6-a), 307. 

Georgia (jér’ji-a), 62, 64, 65, 71, 72; 
cities of, 71, 72. 

Georgia pine, 62. 

German Empire (jér’man-), 286-296 ; 
advantages of location, 286; agri- 
culture, 290-291 ; area, 286 ; boun- 
dary irregularities, 288; cities, 
298-296 ; climate, 288-289 ; colo- 
nies, 293 ; defense measures, 288 ; 
drainage, 288; education, 293; 

_ establishment of, 286; govern- 
ment, 286; livestock, 290; lum- 
bering, 289-290; manufacturing, 
291-292; mining, 289-291; popu- 
lation, 286, 390; progress and rea- 
sons for, 292-293 ; rainfall, 289; 
surface features, 288; transpor- 
tation, 293. 

Geysers, Iceland, 279 ; New Zealand, 
370; Yellowstone Park, 129. 

- Ghent (gént), 264. 

Gibraltar (ji-bral’tér), 274. 

Gila River (hé’la-), 120. 

Glacier (gla/shér or glis'i-ér), Alas- 
kan, 135; in early New England, 
7; the Greenland Glacier, 6; in 
New Zealand, 370; in Switzer- 
land, 298. See Great Glacier. 

Glasgow (glis’k6 or -g6), 253, 255. 

Glass making, in Austria-Hungary, 
310; Belgium, 263 ; Italy, 304. 

Goats, in Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Balkan Peninsula, 315 ; Denmark, 
279; Egypt, 356; Persia, 328; 
South Africa, 360; Spain, 272; 
Western States, 121. 

Gobi, Desert of (-g6’bé’), 332. 

Gold, in Abyssinia, 362; Alaska, 136; 
Argentina, 228; Australia, 365, 
869; Austria-Hungary, 310; Bel- 
gian Congo, 363; Bolivia, 234; 

_ Brazil, 226 ; Canada, 153; Central 
America, 164; Chile, 234; China, 
834; Colombia, 231; East Indies, 
872; Ecuador, 232; geographic 
distribution of, 384; Guiana, 229 ; 
Japan, 339; Mexico, 162; New 
Zealand, 370; Peru, 2382; Philip- 

_ pine Islands, 147; Russia, 282; 
Siam, 341; Siberia, 380; South 
Africa, 360; Southern States, 64 ; 
tropical Andean countries, 230; 
Venezuela, 229; Western States, 
112, 113. 

Goldfield (Nev.), 112. 

Gothenburg (got’en-birg), 278. 
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Granada (gra-na/da), 278. 

Grand Cajion (-kain’ytin-) of the Colo- 
rado, 129, 130. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), 95. 

Granite, in the Northeastern States, 
33; Scotland, 251; Southern 
States, 64. 

Grape-fruit, in Southern States, 60; 
Western States, 120. 

Grapes, in Argentina, 227 ; Barbary 
States, 356; Central States, 88; 
France, 267; Germany, 290; 
Greece, 315; Italy,~303; Malaga, 
274; Mexico, 160; Northeastern 
States, 29; Ontario, 152; Russia, 
282; Servia, 313; South Africa, 
360; Southern States, 60; Spain 
and Portugal, 273; Switzerland, 
300 ; Turkey in Asia, 827 ; Western 
States, 117. 

Graphite, 282. 

Gravitation, attraction of, 185-186. 

Great Barrier Reef, 364. 

Great Basin, 107. 

Great Britain (-brit’n). 
Isles. 

Great Falls (Mont.), 125. 

Great Lakes, 81, 99, 96, 97, 100, 175, 
176; cities on, 96-97. 

Great Plains, 89, 106, 218. 

Great Salt Lake, 107, 118. 

Great Valley of California, 117, 125. 

Greater Antilles (-an-til/léz), 164. 

Greece (grés), 315-317; chief city, 
316; climate, 315; early and mod- 
ern history, 316-317; industries 
and products, 315; islands near, 
317 ; mining, 315; surface features, 
315. 

Greeley (Colo.) (gré/li), 118, 

Greenland (grén/land), 156. 

Green Mountains, 26. 

Greensboro (N.C.), 71. 

Greenville (S.C.) (grén’vil), 71. 

Grimsby (grimz’bi) River, 250. 

Guadalquivir (ga/dal-kwiv’ér) River, 

Guadeloupe (ga-da-loop’), 165. 

Guam (gwam), 144. c 

Guatemala (gat/é-ma‘la), 163-164. 

Guayaquil (gwi'd-kel’), 232. 

Guernsey (gérn’zi), Isle of, 249. 

Guiana (gé-a/na), 229. 

Guiana highland, 217. 

Guinea, Gulf of, 275. 

Gulf Stream, 206-207, 

Gums, Belgian Congo, 363; 
Indies, 371; Sudan, 362. 

Guthrie (Okla.) (giith’ri), 76. 

Gutta percha in the Philippines, 146. 


See British 


East 


Hague (hag), 262. 

Haiti (ha’ti), 165. 

Halifax (hal/i-faks), 151, 155-1656. 

Halle (hal'le), 294. 

Hamburg (ham/birg), 294-295. 

ee (Bermuda) (ham/il-tiin), 
166. 
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Hankau (han’/kou’), 336. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) (har’ris-birg), 37. 

Hartford (Conn.) (hart/férd), 39. 

Havana (ha-van’a), 138, 140. 

Haverhill (Mass.) (ha/vér-il), 38. 

Havre (ha’/vér), 270. 

Hawaiian Islands  (ha-wi’yan-), 
141-144; climate, 143 ; geographi- 
cal position, 141; people, 143; 
products, 144; value to United 
States, 144. 

Hay, in Australia, 369; Central 
States, 89; Germany, 290 ; Russia, 
282; Southern States, 60; states 
which lead in production of, 172; 
Western States, 116. ; 

Hebron (hé’briin), 326. 

Hekla, Mt. (-hék’la), 279. 

Helena (Mont.) (hél’é-na), 118. 

Helsingfors (hél’sing-fors’), 285. 

Hemp, in Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Belgium, 262; Italy, 304; Philip- 
pine Islands, 147. 

Heniquen (hé-né’kén), 160. 

Herculaneum (hér’ki-la/né-tim), 305. 

High Point (N.C.), 66. 

Hilo (hée/l6), 144. 

Himalaya Mountains (hi-ma/la-ya-), 
319, 342. 

Hoang-ho River (hwang!-hd/-), 335. 

Hogs, Central States, 89 ; Denmark, 
279; Germany, 290; The Nether- 
lands, 261; Southern States, 61; 
states leading in production of, 
172, 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holy Land, 326-327; climate, 326; 
history, 326 ; surface features, 326. 

Honduras (hén-doo’ras), 163. 

Hongkong (hong’k6ng), 336. 

Honolulu (h6/n6-100/l00), 144. 

Hood, Mt., 107. 

Hops, Central States, 89; Germany, 
290; Western States, 116. 

Horse latitudes, 196. 

Horses, in Arabia, 3828; Belgium, 
262; British Isles, 249; Central 
States, 85 ; Denmark, 279; Egypt, 
356; Ireland, 252; The Nether- 
lands, 261; Ontario, 152; Russia 
in Asia, 329 ; Southern States, 61; 
states which lead in production of, 
178. 

Houston (Tex.) (hts’ttin), 75. 

Howland Island, 144. 

Hudson Bay (hiid’s’n-), 153. 

Hudson River, 41, 42; comparison 
of Rhine and, 295. 

Hull, 250, 253, 255. 

Hungarian plain, 309. 

Hungary (hitin’ga-ri). 
Hungary. 

Huron, Lake (-hi’riin), 88, 96. 


See Austria- 


I 


Ice Age, in Europe, 2389, 243; in 
North America, 6-9. 

Icebergs, 7. 

Iceland (is’/land), 279-280. 
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Idaho (i/da-h6), 106, 113, 116. 

Illinois (il'li-noi’ or il'li-noiz’), 87, 
93, 99, 103. 

Indiana (in'di-dn’é), 85, 87, 92, 93, 
96, 100, 101, 102 ; cities of, 100-102. 

Indianapolis (in/di-an-ap’é-lis), 100. 

Indian Empire (in’di-an- or ind’- 
yan-), 341-346; agriculture, 344; 
cities, 345-346 ; climate, 342; divi- 
sions, 342; farm products, 344; 
forest products, 343; government, 
342 ; irrigation, 345; minerals, 346 ; 
people, 342; races, and religion, 
348 ; rainfall, 342; surface features, 
342. 

Indian Ocean, 351. 

Indians, in North America, 12, 214; 
South America, 223. 

Indigo, in Central America, 164; 
India, 344; Mexico, 160. 

Indo-China (in’dé chi/na), 341. 

Indus River (in’/dtis-), 342. 

Iowa (i/6-wa), 89, 91, 92, 108. 

Ireland (ir’land), 246, 248, 253-254 ; 
agriculture, 252 ; cities, 256; manu- 
facturing, 253 ; mining, 252. 

Irkutsk (ir-kootsk’) , 380. 

Iron manufactures, in Belgium, 268 ; 
British Isles, 251; Northeastern 
States, 36-37 ; Prague, 310; Rus- 
sia, 282; Southern States, 72. 

Iron ore, in Argentina, 228; Austra- 
lia, 369; Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Belgium, 263; Brazil, 226; British 
Isles, 250; Central States, 94; 
China, 334; France, 268; Ger- 
many, 291; Greece, 315; India, 
3845; Japan, 839; Mexico, 162; 
Northeastern States, 36 ; The Neth- 
erlands, 261; Russia, 282; South 
Africa, 360; Southern States, 63 ; 
Spanish peninsula, 273; Sweden, 
278; United States, 172; West- 
ern States, 113; world distribution 
of, 388. 

Irrigation in the United States, 89- 
90, 117-121. See subdivision under 
names of countries. 

Ishpeming (Mich.) (ish’pé-ming), 
93 


Italian Somaliland (-s6-m4/lé-lind), 
362. 

Italy (it’a-li), 302-308; agriculture, 
303; area, 302; cities, 307-308 ; 
climate, 302; fishing, 304; gov- 
ernment, 302; irrigation, 303; 
lakes, 303; manufactures, 304; 
mining, 304; people, 302; rainfall, 
802-3038 ; rivers, 303; surface fea- 
tures, 302; temperature, 302. 


J 
(Fla.) 


Jaffa (ya/fa), 327. 

Jamaica (ja-ma/ka), 164-165. 

James River (jamz-), 69, 70. 

Japanese Empire, 336-341; agricul- 
ture, 337; area, 336; cities, 340; 


Jacksonville (jak’stin-vil), 
64, 73 


fishing, 339; government, 387; 
manufacturing, 339; mining, 339; 
parts of empire, 336; people, 337; 
population, 336; recent progress, 
337; surface features, 339. 

Java (ja’va), 262, 3872. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) (jéf/fér-stin-), 
103. 


Jersey City (N. J.) (jér’zi-), 44. 

Jersey, Isle of (-jér’zi), 249. 

Jerusalem (jé-ru’/sa-lém), 327. 

Johannesburg (y0-han’nés-biirg), 
361. 

Joplin (Mo.) (jop’lin), 95, 

Jordan River (jor’dan-), 326. 

Juan Fernandez, Island of (-hd0-an’ 
fér-nan’désh), 236. 

Juneau (ju/nd’), 137, 150. 

Jungles, Africa, 351; Amazon River, 
225; Asia, 344. 

Jura Mountains (jii’ra-), 298. 

Jute, 344. 

Jutland (jut/land), 276.. 


K 


Kabul (kii/bul), 329. 

Kaffir Corn. See Milo Maize. 

Kansas (kan’zas), 81, 86, 87, 90, 92, 
95. 


Kansas City (Kan.), 103. 

Kansas City (Mo.), 103, 

Kentucky (kén-tiik’i), 60, 61, 76. 

Kerosene oil, 34. 

Key West (Fla.), 75. 

Khiva (ké’va), 329, 

Kilimanjaro, Mt. (-kil/é-man-ja/ro), 
351. 

Kimberley (kim’bér-li), 360, 361. 

Kingston (Jamaica), 165. 

Klondike (klén’dik), 137, 153. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) (ndks’vil), 78. 

Korea (kd-ré’a), 340-341. 

Kurile Islands (kod’ril-), 336. 

Kyoto (ky-0’td), 340. 


L 


Labrador (lib/ra-dér’), 150. 

Labrador Current, 150, 154, 207. 

Lace making, in Belgium, 263; in 
Italy, 304. 

Lachine Rapids (la-shén’-), 154. 

La Crosse (Wis.) (la Krés’), 103. 

Ladrones (la-drénz’), 144. 

Lake of the Woods, 153. 

La Paz (la paz! or pis’), 234. 

Lapland (laip’land), 275. 

La Plata (Ja pla/ta), 228. 

Laramie (Wyo.) (lar’a-mé), 118. 

Latitude and longitude, 188-192, 

Lawrence (Mass.) (lar’ens), 38. 


| Lead, in Austria-Hungary, 310; Bel- 


gium, 263; British Isles, 250 ; Can- 

ada, 153 ; Central States, 95 ; Mex- 

ico, 162; Spanish peninsula, 273 ; 

Western States, 112, 113. 
Leadville (Col.) (léd’vil), 112, 128. 
Leather manufacturing, 38-39. 
Leeds (lédz), 251, 253. 
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Leicester (Jés’tér), 251. 
Leipzig (lip’sik), 298, 294. 
Leith (1éth), 255. 


Lemons, Egypt, 356; Italy, 804; . 


Southern Europe, 248; Southern 
States, 60; Spanish peninsula, 
273 ; Western States, 119, 120. 

Leopoldville (le’6-pdld-vil), 351. 

Lesser Antilles (lés’ér an-til/léz), 
165, 166. 

Levees, 74. 

Lewiston (Idaho) (lu/is-tiin), 116. 

Lewiston (Me.), 38. 

Liberia (li-bé’ri-a), 362. 

Libyan (lib’i-an-) desert, 355. 

Liechtenstein (lék’tén-stin), 312. 

Liege (lé-azh’), 264. 

Lignite, 64, 239. 

Lille (lél), 268. 

Lima (lé’ma), 288. 

Limestone, 36, 251. See also Build- 
ing stones. 

Limoges (1é/mézh’), 270. ~ 

Lincoln (Neb. ) (lin’kiin), 108. 

Linen manufacture, in Belgium, 268 ; 
Ireland, 253; Russia, 283. 

Linseed oil, 253. 

Lisbon (liz’biin), 275. 

Little Rock (Ark.), 76. 

Liverpool (liv’ér-pool), 253, 254, 255. 

Llama (li’ma), 211. 

Llanos (1a/ndz), 211, 228-299, 

Lodz (l6dz), 285. 

Lofoden Islands (16-f0'ten-), 277. 

Logwood, Central America, 164; 
Mexico, 160. 

Loire River (luar-), 269. 

London (Eng.), 254. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) (lds an’gél-és on 
lés in’jél-8s), 120, 126. 

Louisiana (100/€-zé-a/na or -in/a), 
58, 59, 64, 138, 

Louisville (Ky.) (100’is-vil or ldo/i- 
vil), 60, 67, 76-77. 


Lourenco Marquez (16-rén’s6 
mar’kés), 36. 
Low Countries, The, 259. See The 


Netherlands. 
Lowell (Mass.) (16/61), 38, 39. 
Lower California, 159. 
Lowlands of Scotland, 248, 255. 
Lucerne (100-sérn’), 301. 
Lucerne, Lake, 301. 
Lucknow (lik/nou’), 346. 
Lumbering, 171. See ‘* Forest prod- 
ucts ’’ and subdivision under names 
of countries, ete. 
Luxemburg (luks’ém-bfirg), 264. 
Luzon (100-z6n’), 144. 
Lynn (Mass. ) (lin), 38. 
Lyon (lé/on’), 268. 


M 


Mackerel fishing, 31. 

McKinley, Mt. (-ma-kin’li), 135. 

Macon (Ga.) (ma/kiin), 72. 

Madagascar (miad’a-gis’kar), 271, 
363. 

Madeira Islands (ma-dé/ra-), 275. 
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Madras (ma-dras’), 346. 

_ Madrid (ma-drid’), 273. 

Magdeburg (miag’de-boorg’), 294. 

meeelan, Straits of (-ma-jéllan), 

Mahogany, in Central America, 164 ; 
Mexico, 160. 

Maine, 26, 30, 32. 

_Main River (man- or min-), 295. 

Malaga (mil’a-ga), 273. 

Malay Peninsula (ma-la/-), 341. 

Malay States, 341. 

Manaos (ma-na/o0sh), 224. 

Manchester (Eng.) (min/chés-tér), 
258, 255. 

Manchester (N. H.), 48. 

Mandalay (min/da-la), 346. 

Mandioca (man/di-0’ka), 225. 

Manila (ma-nil’a), 144, 147. 

Manitoba (man/i-to’ba), 148, 150. 

Manufacturing, statistics of, 174-175, 
885. See also ‘‘ manufacturing ”’ 
under names of countries, etc. 

Maps, scale of, 21. 

Maracaibo, Lake (-mii/ra-ki'b6), 229. 

Marble, in Algeria, 358; Belgium, 
263; Carrara, 304; Northeastern 

- States, 33; Southern States, 64. 

Marcus Island (mar’kts-), 144. 

Marquette (Mich.) (mar-két’), 94. 

Marseille (mar-sal’ or mar'sa’y’), 270. 

Martha’s Vineyard (Mass.), 49. 

Maryland (mér‘i-land or ma’ri-land), 
55, 68. 

Maskat (amis-kat’), 328. 

Massachusetts (mas/sa-chi/séts), 
31, 38, 39, 40. 

' Matanzas (ma-tin’zas), 140. 

Mauna Loa (mou/na 10/4), 141. 
Mecca (mék’ka), 328. 
Mediterranean (méd/i-tér-ra/né-an), 

244, 273, 274, 302, 311, 312, 324. 
Melbourne (mél’biirn), 369. 
Memphis (Tenn.) (mém’fis), 63, 76. 
Merced River (mér-séd/-), 131. 
Mercury, 273, 310. 

Mescal (mas-kil’), 160. 

Mesopotamia § (més/d-pé-ta/mi-a), 

_ 824, 827." 

Metz (métz), 288. 

Mexico (méks‘i-k6), 157-163; agri- 
culture, 160-162; cities, 163; 
climate, 159; forest products, 159- 
160; government, 157; history, 
157; manufacturing, 162-163 ; 
mining, 162; population, 157; 
surface features, 159. 

Mexico City, 163. 

Mexico, Gulf of, 74, 75, 159. 

Miami (mi/a-mi), 73. 

Michigan (mish/i-gan), 80, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96. 

Michigan, Lake, 88, 97, 99, 102. 

Middle Atlantic States,) 26, 103. 
See Northeastern States. 

Midway Island (mid’wa/-), 144. 

Milan (mil/an or mi-lin’), 307. 

Millet, in Egypt, 356; French Indo- 
China, 341; India, 344; Siam, 341. 

Milo Maize, 60-61. 
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vege ee (Wis.) (mil-wa’ké), 89, 
9 


Mindanao (mén/da-na/6), 144. 

Minerals and mining, 171-172, 382. 
See subdivisions under names of 
countries, etc. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) (min’/né-Aip's- 
lis), 87, 102, 103. 

Minnesota (min/né-s6’ta), 80, 87, 95, 
97, 102. 

Miquelon (mé’k’lén), 148. 

Mississippi (mis/is-sip’pi), 76. 

Mississippi River, 20, 51, 55, 58, 67, 
73, 76, 77, 88; cities on, 73, 76, 
102, 103. 

Mississippi Valley, 20, 55, 72, 76, 
81, 102. 

Missouri (mis-so0’ri or miz-z00’ri), 
61, 95, 96, 103. 

Missouri River, 96 ; cities on, 103. 

Mitchell, Mt., 51. 

Mobile (Ala.) (mo-bél’), 62, 74. 

Mobile Bay, 63, 74. 

Mocha (m0o’ka), 328. 

Mohawk River (md/hak-), 28, 41. 

Molasses, 58, 229. 

Monaco (mo6n/a-k6), 265. 

Mongolia (m6n-g6/li-4), 332. 

Mongolian race (m6n-go’li-an), 214. 

Monongahela River (md-n6n/ga- 
hée’la-), 47. 

Monrovia (m6n-r6/vi-a), 362. 

Montana (mon-td/na), 112, 113, 120, 
122, 125, 131. 

Montenegro (mén‘ta-na/erd), 3138. 

Montevideo (mon/ta-vé-da’s), 228. 

Montgomery (Ala.) (mdnt-gim’ér-i), 
72. 


Montreal (mont! ré-al’), 154. 

Moraines, 8. 

Morocco (m6-rdk’k6), 274, 358. 

Mosaic work, 307. 

Moscow (més’k6), 281, 284. 

Muir Glacier (mir’-), 135. 

Mulberry trees, in Austria-Hungary, 
310; France, 268; Roumania and 
Bulgaria, 314. 

Mules, Southern States, 61; Spain, 
272. 

Munich (mi/nik), 294. 

Murray River (mur’ri-), 364. 


N 


Nagoya (na/s5-ya), 340. 

Nantucket (Mass.) (nan-ttiik’ét), 49. 

Naples (na’p’1z), 304-805. 

Naples, Bay of, 304. 

Nashville (Tenn.) (nash’vil), 78. 

Nassau (nas’sa), 166. 

Natal (na-tal’), 359. 

Natchez (Miss..) (nach’éz), 76. 

Natural gas, in Central States, 93; 
description of formation and of 
method of obtaining, 34; Southern 
States, 64. 

Nazareth (naz’a-réth), 327. 

Nebraska (né-bris’ka), 81, 86, 87, 
103, 118. 

Negroes, 15, 214, 352, 353. 
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Nepal (ne-pal’), 342. 

Netherlands (néth’ér-landz), 259- 
262; agriculture, 251; cities, 262; 
colonies, 262, 371; commerce, 261 ; 
dairying, 261; dikes, 260 ; fishing, 
261; manufacturing, 261; popu- 
lation, 260; surface features, 260 ; 
waterways, 261; windmills, 260. 

Nevada (né-va/da), 107, 112. 

Newark (N.J.) (ni/érk), 42. 

New Caledonia (-kal/é-do’ni-a), 372. 

New England States, 26,27, 39. See 
Northeastern States. 

Newfoundland (ni’ftind-land), 150. 

New Guinea (-gin’é), 371. 

SAE Hampshire (-hamp’shir), 30, 38, 

bl 

New Haven (Conn.) (-ha/v’n), 39, 48. 

New Jersey (-jér’zi), 26, 27, 29, 37. 

New Mexico (-méks/i-k0), 128. 

New Orleans (La.) (-dr/lé-anz), 58, 
60, 67, 738-74, 126, 175. 

Newport (R. I.), 49. 

Newport News (Va.), 69. 

New South Wales (-walz), 369. 

New York Bay (nu! york’-), 43. 

ee City (N. Y.), 42-44, 175, 

New York State, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
384, 37. 

New Zealand, Dominion of(-zéland), 
370. 

Niagara Falls (ni-ag’a-ra-), 27. 

Niagara Falls, City of (N. Y.), 45. 

Nicaragua (né/ka-ra/gwa or nik’a-), 
163. 

Nigeria (ni-jé’ri-a), 362. 

Niger River (ni/jér-), 361, 362. 

Wile River (nil-), 355-356. 

Nippon (nip’pon’ ), 336. 

Nitrate of soda, 235. 

Nizhni Novgorod (nyéz/nyé név’gi- 
rot), 284. 

Nomads (n6m/adz), 213. 

Nome (Alaska) (ndm), 136. 

Norfolk (Va.) (nér’fak), 69. 

North America (nérth a-mér’i-ka), 1- 
184; birth of continent and early 
history, 1; coal period, 5-6; for- 
mation of coast line, 3-4; forma- 
tion of mountains and plateaus, 
1-3; Great Ice Age, 6-9; peoples 
of, 12-14; plants and animals, 9- 
12; present shape, 1; size and po- 
sition, 1. See also countries of 
North America. 

North Atlantic Eddy, 205-206. 

North Carolina (-kar’d-li’na), 51, 60, 
64, 70; cities of, 70, 71. 

North Dakota (-da-k6’ta), 80, 81, 87. 

Northeastern States, 21-50, 51, 56; 
agriculture, 28-80; cities, 42-49 ; 
climate, 26-28; coast line, 26; 
commerce, 41-42; dairying, 28; 
farming, 28; fishing, 31-33 ; lum- 
bering, 80-31; manufacturing, 36- 
41; mining, 33-386; summer re- 
sorts, 48; syrface features, 26 ; 
transportation, 41-42. 

North Sea, 261, 277. 
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North Yakima (Wash.), (-yaik’i-mi), 
125. 


Norway (n6r’wa), 275-276-277; 
cities, 276; fishing, 277; foreign 
trade, 279; lumbering, 277; rea- 
sons for independence, 275 ; scen- 
ery, 277 ; surface features, 276. 

Nova Scotia (nd’va sk6’shi-a), 150, 
151, 158. < 

Nuremberg (nii/rém-bérg), 294. 

Nyassa, Lake (-né-is’sa), 863. 


(0) 


Oahu (6-a/hdo), 144. 

Oakland (Cal.) (dk’land), 125. 

Oases (6/a-séz), 111, 112, 212, 239. 

Oats, in Australia, 369; Austria- 
Hungary, 310; British Isles, 249 ; 
Germany, 290; Ireland, 252; The 
Netherlands, 261; Western States, 
116; Ontario, 152; Russia, 282; 

- Sweden, 278. 

Ocean currents, 205-209. 

Oder River (ddér-), 293, 294, 

Odessa (6-dés’sa), 285, 311. 

Ogden (Mt.)(6g’dén), 118, 125. 

Ohio (6-hi’6), 80, 81, 86, 92, 98, 94, 
96, 104. 

Ohio River, 96, 104. 

Oil, mineral, 34. See Petroleum. 

Oil City (Pa.), 34. 

Oil wells, 34. 

Oklahoma (6k-l4-hd’ma), 51, 64, 76. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.), 76. 

Old Point Comfort (Va.), 69. 

Olean (N. Y.) (6/lé-an’), 34. 

Olive Oil, 358. 

Olives, Barbary States, 358 ; France, 
268; Greece, 315; Italy, 304; 
southern Europe, 243; southern 
Russia, 282; Spanish peninsula, 
273; Western States, 119. 

Omaha (Neb.) (6’ma-ha/), 103. 

Oman (6-min’), 328. 

Ontario, Lake (-6n-ta/ri-d), 29. 

Ontario, province of, 150, 152, 158. 

Opals. See Precious Stones. 

Opium, 344. 

Oporto (5-pdr’tdo), 275. 

Orange Free State, 359. 

Orange River, 360. 

Oranges, Australia, 369; Bahamas, 
166; China, 333; Cuba and Porto 
Rico, 140; Egypt, 356; France, 
268; Italy, 304; Jamaica, 165; 
Mexico, 160 ; Paraguay, 229 ; south- 
ern Europe, 243; Southern States, 
60 ; Spanish peninsula, 278; West- 
ern States, 117, 119. 

Orbit of Earth (6r’bit-), 185. 

oe (Sr’é-gdn), 106, 115, 116, 120, 


Orinoco River (6'ri-no’k6-), 217, 230. 
Orizaba, Mt. (-0’ré-sii-va), 159. 
Osaka (6'za’ki), 340. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) (Ssh’kdsh), 95. 
Ostriches, 355, 360, 362. 

Ottawa (6t’ta-w4), 151, 155. 

Ottawa River, 154. 
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Ottoman Empire (dt/té-man-), 324- 
828. See Turkish Empire. 

Oyster fisheries, Great Britain, 250 ; 
Northeastern States, 33 ; Southern 
States, 63; Western States, 116. 


P 


Pacific islands (pa-siffik-), 370. 
Pago Pago (pi’gé pied), 144. 
Palermo (pa-lér’m6), 306. 

Palestine (pal’és-tin) , 327. 

Palm trees, 343. 

Pampas (pam’pas), 213, 227. 

Panama Canal (pan/a-ma/-), 141, 
163. 

Panama Canal Zone, 141. 

Panama, city of, 141. 

Panama, Isthmus of, 141. 

Panama, Republic of, 163. 

Para (pa-ra’), 226. ! 

Paraguay (pa’ra-gwi or par’a-gwa4), 
228-229. 

Paraguay tea, 229. 

Parana River (pa/ra-na/-), 228. 

Paris (par’is), 269-270. 

Pasadena (Cal.) (pis’a-dé/na), 126. 

Patagonia (pat'a-gd’/ni-a), 223, 227. 

Paterson (N.J.) (pat’ér-stin), 43. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) (pa-tuk’ét), 38. 

Peaches, in California, 119; Central 
States, 88; Mexico, 160; North- 
eastern States, 29; Ontario, 152; 
Southern States, 60; Western 
States, 119. 

Peanuts, 61. 

Peat, Denmark, 279; Ireland, 253. 

Pecos River (pa/k6s-), 111. 

Peking (pé’kin), 335, 336. 

Pendleton (Ore.) (pén/d’l-tiin), 116. 

Pennsylvania (pén’sil-va/ni-4), 26, 
27, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37. 

Pensacola (Fla.) (pén’sa-k0/la), 74. 

Peoples of the earth, 214-216. 

Peoria (Ill.) (pé-6’ri-a), 87. 

Pepper, Mexico, 161. See Spices. 

Pernambuco (pér’nam-boo'k6), 227. 

Persia (pér’sha or pér’/zha), 328-329. 

Persian Gulf, 328. 

Peru (pé-r00’), 232-283 ; agriculture, 
233; cities, 233; climate, 232; 
manufacturing, 233; mining, 2382 ; 
transportation, 233. 

Petersburg (Va.) (pé’/térz-birg), 60. 

Petrograd (pét’rd-grad), 284. 

Petroleum (pé-trd/lé-im), in Argen- 
tina, 228; Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Central States, 93; formation 
method of obtaining, and products 


from, 34; geographic distribution. 


of, 382; India, 345 ; Japan, 339; 
Peru, 233; Russia, 283 ; Southern 
States, 64; Western States, 114. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) (fil’a-dél/fi-a), 
26, 41, 45-46. 

Philippine Islands (fil/ip-pin- or 
-pén-), 144-148 ; animal life, 146; 
cities, 147; climate, 144; people, 
146; products, 147; surface 
features, 144 ; vegetation, 146. 


Phenix (Ariz.) (f€/niks), 113. 
Phosphates, mineral, 64. ; 
Piedmont Plateau (péd’mont-), 51. 
Pike’s Peak, 124. 

Pineapples, in Bahamas, 166 ; Cuba 
and Porto Rico, 140; Pacific 
Islands, 372; South Africa, 360; 
Southern States, 60. 

Pirzus (pi-ré’iis), 316. 

Pittopare (Pa.) (pits’birg), 35, 37, 


Pittsfield (Mass.) (pits’féld), 38. 

Plants, Arctic Regions, 9-10; tem- 
perate zone, 10-11; torrid zone, 
11-12. See also under names of 
countries, etc. 

Plata Estuary (pla’ta és’tt-a-ry), 228. 

Platinum, Russia, 282. 

Platte River (plat-), 117. 

Po River (p6-), 238, 303, 306. 

Poland (poland), 285. 

Poles of the earth, 185. 

Pomona (Cal. ) (pd-md/na), 126. 

Pompeii (pém-pa’yé), 305. 

Ponce (pon’sa), 140. 

Pontchartrain, Lake 
tran’), 73. 

Popocatepetl (pd-pd/ka-ta’pét’l or 
-ta-pét/l), 159. 

Population, comparison of United 
States and other countries, 374. 
See *‘ population ”? under names of 
countries, etc. 

Porcelain manufacture, in Austria- 
Hungary, 310; China, 334; Den- 
mark, 279; France, 268. 

Port Arthur (China), 380. 

Port au Prince (por! td! prins’ or 
port’ 0 prins’), 165. 

artes 0: (Me.) (portland), 30, 40, 


Portland (Ore.), 107, 126. 
Portland cement, 38, 64, 96. 
Porto Rico (por'té re’ké), 138, 140, 


(-p6n’char- 


141; agriculture, 138; cities, 140; — 


climate, 1388; history, 188; size, 
138 ; transportation, 140, 

Port Said (-sa-éd’), 357. 

Feo (Eng.) (pdrts’mith), 
253. 

Portsmouth (N. H.), 48. 

Portsmouth (Va.), 69. 

Portugal (por’tt-gal), 271, 275. 

Potatoes, in Austria-Hungary, 310; 
Bermudas, 166; British Isles, 249 ; 
Germany, 291; Ireland, 252; The 
Netherlands, 261; Peru, 2838; 
Russia, 282; Southern States, 61; 


Sweden, 278; Switzerland, 300; — 


Venezuela, 229. 

Potomac River (pé-td/mak-), 68. 

Potsdam (pots’dam), 294. 

Prague (prag), 310, 311. 

Prairies, 81, 213. 

Precious Stones, in Austria-Hungary, » 
310; Burma, 341; Ceylon, 346; 
Colombia, 231; East Indies, 272 ; 
Persia, 828; Russia, 282; Siam, 


341; Southern States, 65; Western 


States, 118. 


e 
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Prescott (Ariz.) (prés’ktit), 128. 

Pevaling westerlies, 195, 196, 221, 

Pribilof Islands (pré/bé-lof’-), 136. 

Prince Edward Island (-éd’wérd-), 
148, 152. 

Providence (R. I.) (prév’i-dens), 38. 

eine Servia, 813; Western States, 
119: 

Puebla (pwéb/l4), 163. 

Pueblo (Col.) (pwéb/ld), 124. 

Puget Sound (pu’jét-), 107. 

Prussia (priish’a), 286, 288. 

Pyrenees Mountains (pir’é-néz-), 
238, 271. 


Q 


‘Quarrying, granite, 33, 64, 95, 251; 
marble, 33, 64, 263, 304. See also 
Building stones. 

Quebec (kwé-bék’), 155. 

Quebec, Province of, 148, 149, 155. 


Queensland (kwénz/land), 369. 
Queenstown, 256. 
* Quicksilver, in Austria-Hungary, 
810; Spanish peninsula, 278. 
Quincy (Ill.) (kwin’zi), 103. 
uinine (kwi’nin), 233. 
uito (kets), 232. 


R 


Racine ( Wis.) (ra-sén’), 99. 

Rain, 196 ; belts of, 197-203; cause, 
196. See also ‘‘rainfall’’ under 
countries, etc. 

Rainier, Mt. (-ra’nér), 107, 131. 

Raisin grapes, in Greece, 315; Servia, 
318 ; Western States, 119. 

Raleigh (N.C.) (ra/li), 71. 


Ranching, Canada, 151; Great 
Plains, 90; Mexico, 161; Western 
States, 121. 


Redlands (Cal.), 126. 

Red River Valley, 87. 

Reims (rémz), 268. 

Rhine River (rin-), 238, 286, 290, 
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Rhode Island (réd/ i/land), 38, 39, 48. 

ba River (rdn-), 238, 267, 270, 
271. 

Rice, in Burma, 341; Ceylon, 346; 
China, 333; East Indies, 372; 
Egypt, 856; French Indo-China, 
841; Hawaiian Islands, 148, 144; 
‘India, 344 ; Italy, 303 ; Japan, 338 ; 
Korea, 340; Mexico, 161, Para- 
guay, 229 ; Philippine Islands, 147 ; 
Siam, 341; South Africa, 360; 
Southern States, 58, 59; Spanish 
peninsula, 273; Straits Settlements, 
341; world distribution of produc- 
tion, 378. 

Richmond (Va.) (rich’miind), 67, 69, 
70. 

Riga (ré’ga), 284. 

Rio de Janeiro (ré’6 da zha-na’rd), 

226. 
Rio Grande River (ré'6 grin’da-), 63, 
111, 129,/180. 
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Riverside (Cal.), 126. 

Rochester (N. Y.) (roch’és-tér), 29. 

Rocky Mountains, 106, 107, 111. 

Rome (Ga.) (rom), 72. 

Rome (Italy), 802, 306-307. 

Rosario (10-sa’/ré-6), 228. 

Rosewood, Central America, 164; 
Mexico, 160. 

Rosin (r6z/in), 67. 

Rotterdam (rot’tér-dim’), 262. 

Roubaix (r60/ba’), 268. 

Rouen (ro0/an’), 268, 270. 

Roumania (roo-ma/ni-a), 313-314. 

Rubber, in Belgian Congo, 363; Bra- 
zil, 225-226; Central America, 
164; East Indies, 370; Ecuador, 
232; geographic distribution of 
production, 383 ; Madagascar, 363 ; 
Mexico, 160; Paraguay, 229; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 146 ; Straits Settle- 
ments, 341; Sudan, 362; Vene- 
zuela, 229. 

Rugs, 324, 328, 330. 

Russia (riish’a), 280-285; agricul- 
ture, 282; area, 280, 374; cities, 
284-285 ; civilization, 281-282 ; cli- 
mate, 281; fishing, 282; geo- 
graphical position, 280; govern- 
ment, 282; grazing, 283-284 ; lum- 
bering, 282; manufacturing, 282 ; 
mining, 282; people, 281-282; 
population, 374; rainfall, 281; 
surface features, 280-281. 

Russia in Asia, 329-831; area, 329; 
cities, 330 ; climate, 330 ; divisions, 
eae minerals, 330; products, 
329. 

Rye, in Austria-Hungary, 310; Cen- 
tral States, 89; Germany, 290; 
The Netherlands, 261; Russia, 282 ; 
Spain, 273; Sweden, 278. 


Ss 


Sacramento (Cal.) (sik’ra-mén’to), 
117, 125. 

Sacramento River, 111, 125. 

Saginaw (Mich.) (sdg’i-na), 95. 

Sahara Desert (sa-ha/ra-), 354-355. 

St. Anthony Falls (sant 4n’td-ny), 
103. 

St. Croix (-kroi), 165. 

St. Etienne (sin’ta’tyén), 268. 

St. Helen's (Mt,), 107. 

St. John (N. B.), 154. 

St. John River, 151. 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 151. 

St. Joseph (Mo.), 103. 

St. Joseph River, 102. 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of (-la’rens), 152, 
154. 

St. Lawrence River, 148, 1538, 154, 
155. 

St. Lawrence Valley, 148, 155. 

St. Louis (Mo.) (-l00'is or -l0071), 14, 
89, 96, 102, 104. 

St. Paul (Minn.), 87, 102. 

St. Pierre, Island (sin’py4r’), 148. 

St. Thomas, 155. 

Salmon fishery, in Alaska, 135; 
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Canada, 151; Great Britain, 250; 
United States, 116. 


Salt. British Isles, 251; Central 
States, 95; India, 345; North- 
eastern States, 33-34; Southern 


States, 64. 
Salt Lake City (Utah), 118, 125. 
Salt River, 120. 
Salvador (sal/va-dor’), 164. 
Samoa (sd-m0/a), 144. 
oe Antonio (Tex.) (sain 4n-td/ni-d), 


San Bernardino (Cal.) (sin bér’navr- 


dé'nd), 126. 
San Diego (Cal.) (-dé-a’g6), 140. 
Sandwich Islands, 141. e 


San Francisco (Cal.) (sain fran- 
sis’kd), 106, 125-126, 175. 

San Francisco Bay, 125. 

San Joaquin River (san wd-kén’-), 
125. 

San Jose (Cal.) (sin hd-sa’), 125, 

San Juan (san hoo-an’), 140. 

San Salvador (sin sal/va-dor’), 164. 

Santiago (Chile) (san’té-a’g6), 235- 
236. 

Santiago (Cuba), 140. 

Santo Domingo, City of (-sin’to do- 
mén’/ed), 165. 

Santo Domingo, Republic of, 165. 

Santos (siin’/t0osh), 227. 

Saone River (sdn-), 269. 

Sado Paulo (soun pou’l60), 227. 

Sardinia (sar-din’i-a), 302. 

Sargasso Sea (siir-gis’sd-), 206. 

Sarsaparilla, 160, 232. 

Saskatchewan (sis-kach’é-won), 148, 
161. 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) (sdo’ sant 
ma/ri), 96, 97. 

Savannah (Ga.) (sa-vin’na), 60, 62. 

Savannas, 211, 352, 361. 

Saxony (siks’tn-i), 294. 

Scandinavian Peninsula (skin/di- 
na/vi-an),'\275. See also Norway 
and Sweden. 

Scheldt River (skélt-), 263. 

Scotland (skét/land), 246, 248, 252, 
253. See British Isles. 

Scottish Highlands, 248. 

Scranton (Pa.) (skran/tiin), 37. 

Sealing, Alaska, 136. 

Seattle (Wash.) (sé-at/t’l), 
116, 127. 

Seeland Island (sé/land-), 279. 

Seine River (sin-), 268, 269, 270. 

Seoul (se-00l’), 341, 

Servia (sér’vi-a), 313. 

Seville (sév/il or sé-vil’), 278. 

Shad fishing, 31. 

Shanghai (shing’ha’1), 335, 336. 

Shasta, Mt. (-shas’ta), 107. 

Shawnee (Okla.) (sha/né’), 76. 

Sheep, in Arabia, 328; Argentina, 
227; Australia, 368; Austria- 
Hungary, 310; British Isles, 249 ; 
Canada, 151; Chile, 285; Den- 
mark, 279; Egypt, 856; France, 
268; Greece, 315; Mexico, 161; 
The Netherlands, 261; New 


107, 
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Zealand, 370; Persia, 328; Peru, 
233 ; Roumania and Bulgaria, 314 ; 
Russia, 282; Servia, 318; South 
Africa, 860 ; Southern States, 61; 
Spain, 272; United States, 173; 
Uruguay, 228; Western States, 
121 ; world distribution of, 380. 

Sheffield (shéf'féld), 251, 253. 

Shetland Islands, 249. 

Shipbuilding, in Belgium, 263; 
British Isles, 256; Denmark, 279 ; 
Northeastern States, 47 ; Norway, 
277 ; Southern States, 63 ; Western 
States, 125. 

Shreveport (La.) (shrév’pért), 76. 

Siam (siiim/ or sé/iim’), 341. 

Siberia (si-bé’ri-a), 330. 

Sicily (sis‘i-li), 304. 

Sierra Leone (sé-ér’ra 1é-d'né), 362. 

Sierra Nevada Mountains (-né-vi/- 
da-), 107. 

Silk industry, in Austria-Hungary, 
310; China, 334; France, 268; 
French Indo-China, 341; Italy, 
304; Japan, 338; Persia, 328; 
Roumania and Bulgaria, 314; 
sections of the world engaged in, 
381. 

Silk Manufacturing, in Paterson 
(N. J.) 48; Switzerland, 301; 
Italy, 304 ; Germany, 291; France, 
270. 

Silver, in Argentina, 228; Australia, 
3869; Austria-Hungary, 310; Bel- 
gium, 268; Bolivia, 234; Canada, 
153 ; Central America, 164; Chile, 
234; China, 334; Columbia, 231; 
Mexico, 162; New Zealand, 370; 
Norway, 276; Peru, 232; Philip- 


pine Islands, 147; Russia, 282; 
Southern States, 64; Spanish 
peninsula, 273; Sweden, 278; 


Western States, 112, 113; world 
distribution of, 384-385. 

Singapore (sin/ga-por’), 341. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) (sd0-), 87. 

Sitka (Alaska) (sit/ka), 187. 

Skagway (Alaska) (skiie’wa), 187. 

Slate, Northeastern States, 33; 
Wales, 251. 

Smyrna (smér’na), 324. 

Snake River, 120. 

Somaliland (s6-ma/lé-lind), 362. 

Soo Canal (so0-), 96, 97. 

South Africa, 359-361 ; agriculture, 
360 ; development and settlement, 
859; mining ; 360. 

South America, 217-287; animal 
life, 222-223 ; climate, 221; coast 
line, 221; government, 224; 
harbors, 221; immigrants, 224; 
the Incas, 223 ; inhabitants, 223 ; 
mountains, 217; plant life, 222; 
rainfall, 221; rivers, 217; shape, 
217; Spanish in, 223; surface 
features, 217, 221. 

Southampton (sith-himp’tin 
south-amp’tiin), 253-255. 

South Australia, 369. 

South Bend, 102. 


or 


South Carolina (-kar’d-li‘na), 59; 
cities of, 70, 71. 

South Dakota (-da-k6’ta), 80, 81, 87, 
90, 95. 

Southern States, 51-80; agriculture, 
56-62 ; cities, 68-78; climate, 56; 
coast line, 55; commerce, 67; 
fishing, 63 ; fruits and vegetables, 
60 ; lumbering, 62 ; manufacturing, 
65 ; mining, 63; mountains, 51; oil 
and gas, 64; railways, 67 ; ranch- 
ing, 61, 62; surface features, 51. 

Spain (span), settlements of, in 
America, 13. 

Spain and Portugal, 271-275; agri- 
culture, 272; cities, 278-274; 
climate, 272; colonies, 274, 275; 
decline in power, 275; farming, 
272; governments, 275; grazing, 
272; highlands, 271; manufac- 
turing, 278 ; mining, 278 ; rainfall, 
272; seaports, 274; surface fea- 
tures, 271. 

Sparjanbure (S. C.) (spar’tan-bfirg), 

o. 


Spices, Cuba and Porto Rico, 188; 
East Indies, 372; French Indo- 
China, 3841; India, 348; Philip- 
pine Islands, 146; Straits Settle- 
ments, 341. 

Spokane (Wash.) (spd/k&n’), 118, 
124. 

Spokane River, 124. 

Sponge fishing, Bahamas, 166; 
Florida, 63; Greece, 316; Italy, 
304. 

Spree River (spra-), 293. 

Springfield (Ohio), 104. 

Standard Time, 192-193. 

Steel manufacturing, Belgium, 263; 
France, 269; Great Britain, 251; 
Northeastern States, 87; Southern 
States, 68, 72. 

Steppes (stépz), 218, 281. 

Stettin (stét-tén’), 298, 295. 

Stockholm (st6k’hdlm), 278. 

Stock raising. See Cattle, Hogs, and 
Horses. 

Stockton (Cal.) (stdk’tiin), 117, 125. 

Straits Settlements, 341. 

Strassburg (stras’boorg), 288. 

Straw plaiting, 304, 307. 

Sudan (s60/dan’), 362. 

Suez Canal (s00-é2/- or s00/éz-), 356- 
357. 

Suez, Isthmus of, 356-357. 

Sugar, beet, Austria-Hungary, 810; 
Belgium, 262; Central States, 89 ; 
geographic distribution of world’s 
production, 378; Germany, 290; 
The Netherlands, 261; Russia, 282. 

Sugar, cane, in Argentina, 227; Aus- 
tralia, 869; Brazil, 226; Central 
America, 164; Colombia, 231; 
comparison of sugar-producing 
sections, 170; Cuba and Porto 
Rico, 138; cultivation and pro- 
duction of, 57-58; East Indies, 
372; Ecuador, 232; Egypt, 356; 
geographic distribution of world’s 
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production, 3877; Guiana, 229, 
Haiti, 165 ; Hawaiian Islands, 144 ; 
India, 344; Jamaica, 165; Lesser 
Antilles, 165 ; Mexico, 161; Pacific 
islands, 372 ; Paraguay, 229; Peru, 
288 ; Philippine Islands, 146 ; South 
Africa, 360; Southern States, 57- 
58 ; states which lead in production 
of, 170 ; tropical Andean countries, 
233; Venezuela, 229. 

Sulphur, 304. 

Sumatra (so0-ma’tra), 370. 

Superior ( Wis.) (su-pé’ri-ér), 97. 

Superior, Lake, 80, 97. 

Susquehanna River (sis/kwe-han! 
na-), 68. 

Sweden (swé/den), 275, 277-279; 
agriculture, 277 ; cities, 278 ; foreign 
trade, 279; lumbering, 278; man- 
ufacturing, 278; mining, 278; 
people, 275; reasons for inde- 
pendence, 275; surface features, 
276. 

Switzerland (swit’zér-land), 298- 
801; advantages of location, 299 ; 
agriculture, 299-300; cities, 300- 


* 301; climate, 298; dairying, 300; 


government, 299 ; language spoken, 
299; manufacturing, 300; mining, 
300; people, 299; rainfall, 298; 
scenery and tourists, 301; surface 
features, 298; temperature, 298; 
transportation, 300. 

Sydney (Australia) (sid’/ni), 369, 

Sydney (Cape Breton Is.), 1538. 


T 


Tacoma (Wash.) (ta-ko’ma), 107, 
116, 127. 

Tacoma, Mt., 107. 

Tagus River (ta’giis), 275. 

Tampa (Fla.) (taim’pa), 64, 67, 74. 

Tampico (tam-pé’kd), 163. 

Tanana River (ta/na-na’), 186. 

Tanganyika (tan/giin-yé’ka), 359. 

Tangier (tan-jér’), 358. 

Tanneries, 39. 

Tannic acid, 39, 66. 

Tar, 67. 

Tashkend (tash/ként’), 330. 

Tasmania (taz-ma/ni-a), 368. 

Taunton (Mass.), (tan’tin or tan’- 
tim), 58. 

Tea, Ceylon, 346; Cuba and Porte 
Rico, 140; French Indo-China, 
341; India, 344; Japan, 338 ; South 
Africa, 860; world distribution of 
production, 380. 

Teheran (té-h’ran’), 329. 

Terre Haute (Ind.) (té’é hat’), 
101. 

Texas (téks’as), 51, 56, 58, 59, 61, 
62, 64, 89; cities of, 75, 76. 

Textile manufactures, Germany, 
291; Italy, 304; Great Britain, 
253; Northeastern States, 38; 
Southern States, 65-66; Spain, 
274, See also Cotton, Silk, and 
Wool Manufacturing. 
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Thames River (témz-), 254. 

Tiber River (ti/bér-), 306. 

Tibet (ti-bét’ or tib’ét), 332. 

Tientsin (té-én’tsén), 336. 

Tiflis (tyé’flyés), 330. 

Tigris River (ti’gris-), 824, 328. 

Tin, in Australia, 369; Bolivia, 234 ; 
British Isles, 250, 234 ; East Indies, 
372; Siam, 841; Straits Settle- 
ments, 341. 

Titicaca, Lake (-tit/é-ki/ka), 233. 

Tobacco, in Argentina, 227 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 310; Brazil, 226; Cen- 
tral America, 164; Central States, 
88; Chile, 235; Columbia, 281 ; 
Cuba, 188; Germany, 290; Greece, 
315 ; Haiti, 165 ; Korea, 340; Mex- 
ico, 161; Northeastern States, 29 ; 
Ontario, 152 ; Paraguay, 229; Per- 
sia, 328; Peru, 233; Philippine 
Islands, 147 ; Porto Rico, 188; Rus- 
sia, 282; Russia in Asia, 330; 
South Africa, 360; Southern 
States, 75, 775. states which lead 
in production of, 170; Uruguay, 
228. 

Tobacco manufactures, Cuba, 138, 
Southern States, 67, 71, 75, 77; 
Spain, 2738. 

Tokyo (t0’ké-6), 340. 

Toledo (O.) (t6-lé/d6), 94. 

Tonopah (Nev.) (to-n6-pa’), 112. 

Topeka (Kan.) (t6-pé’ka), 103. 

Toronto (td-rdn’td), 156. 

Trade, statistics of foreign and do- 
mestic, of United States, 177, 386, 
387. 

Transvaal Republic 
359, 361. 

Trebizond (tréb’i-zond’), 324. 

Trenton (N.J.) (trén’ttin), 37. 

Trieste (tré-és/td), 312. 

Trinidad (trin’i-dad’) 236. 

Tripoli (trip’6-li), 354. 

Troy (N. Y.) (troi), 88. _ 

Tucson (Ariz.) (tt-sdn’ or tik’stin), 
113, 128. 

Tulsa (Okla.), 76. 

Tundras (toon’draz), 330. 

Tunis (ti’nis), 358. 

Tunis, city of, 354. 

Turin (ti'rin), 307. 

Turkestan (toor’kés-tiin’), 329. 

_ Turkey (ttir’ki-) in Europe, 314-315. 

Turkish Empire or Turkey in Asia, 
324-328 ; agriculture, 324 ; cities, 
824; Holy Land, 324, 326-327; 
industries, 624 ; Mesopotamia, 327- 
328 ; products, 327 ; rainfall, 324 ; 
surface features, 324. 

Turpentine, 66. 

Tutuila (t0o'too-é/la), 144. 


(trans-val’-), 


U 


United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 246. See British 
Isles. 

United States, 14-181; area, 14; 
history, 15, 18; location, 14; peo- 

20D Z 


ple, 15, 18; population, 14, 15, 
167, 168 ; statistics, 167-168. See 
also under names of physical divi- 
sions, states, and territories. 
Upernivik (00-pér’né-vik), 156. 
Uruguay (00/rd0-gwi’ or wt/rdd-gwa), 
228. 
Ural Mountains (@’ral-), 288, 282. 
Utah (uta or ata), 107, 113, 118 
Utica (N.Y.) (i'ti-ka), 38. 


Vv 


Valencia (ya-lén’/shi-4), 274. 

Valparaiso (val’pa-ra-é’s6), 236. 

Vancouver (Wash.) (vin-koo’vér), 
154. 

Vanilla bean, Brazil, 225; Mexico, 
160. 

Venezuela (vén’é-zwé/la), 229. 

Venice (vén'is), 307-808. 

Vera Cruz (va/ra krooz or vér'a 
krooz), 163. 

Vermont (vér-mont’), 30. 

Vesuvius (vé-si/vi-tis), 305-806. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) (viks/birg), 76. 

Victoria (Australia) (vik-td/ri-4), 
368. 

mectona Wyanza, Lake (-nydn’‘za), 
363. 

Vienna (vé-én’n4), 311. 

Virginia (vér-jin’i-a), 60, 67, 
cities of, 69-70. 

Virginia City (Nev.), 112. 

Vladivostok (vla'dyé-vas-t6k’), 380. 

Volcanoes, Andes Mountains, 217 , 
Central America, 164 ; East Indies, 
371; Equador, 231; Hawaiian 
Islands, 141; Iceland, 279; Mont 
Pelée, 165; on islands west of 
Africa, 870; Japan, 339; Mexico, 
159; New Zealand, 370; Philip- 
pine Islands, 144; South America, 
217; Vesuvius, 305, 306; Western 
States, 107; West Indies, 165. 

Volga River (vol/ga-), 284. 


70; 
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Wake Island (wak-), 144. 

Wales (walz), 246, 251. 

Walfisch Bay (w6l’fish-), 361. 

Walla Walla (Wash.) (wol'la 
w0l/la), 116, 125. 

Waltham (Mass.) (wél’/thim), 39. 

Warsaw (war'sa), 285. 

Washington (D. C.) (wosh’ing-tiin), 
20, 69. 

Washington, Mt., 26. 

Washington, state, 106, 111, 113, 
115, 134. 

Waterbury (Conn.) (wa’tér-bér-i), 
39. 


Waterloo (wa/tér-100’), 265. 

Water power, Italy, 304; Switzer- 
land, 300. 

Watertown (N. Y.) (wa’/tér-town), 
40 


Waterville (Me.) (wa’tér-vil), 40. 
Weather Bureau, Washington, 203. 
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Weather maps, 203. 

Western Australia, 368. 

Western States, 106-133; agricul- 
ture, 116-123; cities, 124-128; 
climate, 107-111; early history, 
106; fishing, 116; irrigation, 117- 
119; lumbering, 114-116; manu- 
facturing, 123-124; mining, 112- 
114; mountains, 106-107 ; rainfall, 
111; ranching, 121-122; scenery, 
128-131; surface features, 106; 
transportation of goods, 123. 

West Indies (-in’déz), 164-166. See 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Bahamas, etc. 

West Virginia, 63. 

West Wind Drift, 207, 208, 209. 

Wheat, in Argentina, 227; Austra- 
lia, 3869; Austria-Hungary, 310; 
British Isles, 249; Canada, 152; 
Central States, 85-87; Chile, 235 ; 
Ecuador, 282 ; Egypt, 356 ; France, 
267; geographic distribution of 
world’s production, 877; Ger- 
many, 290; Ireland, 252; Italy, 
3803; Japan, 838; The Nether- 
lands, 261; Northwestern States, 
116; Ontario, 151; Oregon and 
Washington, 128; Peru, 233; 
Persia, 328; Red River Valley, 
87 ; Roumania and Bulgaria, 318 ; 
Russia, 282; Servia, 318; South 
Africa, 360 ; Southern States, 60; 
Spain, 272; states which lead in 
production, 169; Sweden, 278; 
tropical Andean countries, 233; 
Turkey in Asia, 324; Uruguay, 
228. 

Wheeling (W. V.) (hwél/ing), 78. 

White Mountains, 26, 48. 

White Sea, 280. 

Whitney, Mt., 131. 

Wichita (Kan.) (wich’i-ta), 103. 

Willamette River (wil-li/mét-), 
127. 

Williamsport (Pa.) (wil/yamz-port), 
40. 


Wilmington (Del.) (wil/ming-tiin), 
68-70. 


Winds, 193-209 ; explanation of, 193- 
194 ; prevailing westerlies, 196- 
198; trade, 194. 

Wine, Algeria, 358; California, 120; 
France, 269 ; Italy, 303 ; Spain and 
Portugal, 274, 

Winnipeg (win’ni-pég), 152. 

Winnipeg, Lake, 87, 152. 

Winona (Minn.) (wi-nd/na), 103. 

Winston-Salem (N.C.) win’stiin- 
sa/lem), 71. 

Wisconsin (wis-kén’sin), 92, 94, 95, 
98, 99. 

Wood carving, in Germany, 292; 
Italy, 304; Persia, 328; Switzer- 
land, 300. 

Wool, in Australia, 368; Italy, 304; 
New Zealand, 370; South Africa, 
360; Western States, 121; world 
distribution of production, 380. 

Woolen manufacturing, in Aus- 
tralia, 368; Austria-Hungary, 310: 
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Belgium, 263; Brazil, 226; Ger- 
many, 291; Great Britain, 251; 
France, 268; Italy, 304; North: 
eastern States, 38; Russia, 283. 
Worcester (Mass.) (woos'tér), 38. 
Wuchang (woo/ching’), 336. 
wyoming (wi-6/ming or wi’é-ming), 


ang’-), 335. 
Yarmouth (yar’miith), 151. 
Neligaarone P, Park (yél’/lé-ston’-), 180, 
1 

Yellowstone River, 120. 

Yezo (yéz’5), 338, 
| Yokohama (y6/ké-hia/m4), 340. 
Y Yosemite Falls Fe See 129. 
Yosemite Park, 131. 
Yosemite Valley, 131. 
Yucatan (yoo'ka-tin’), 159, 160. 
Yukon River (edkins)> 136, 1387. 


‘ Yakima (Wash.) (yik'-ma), 120, 
125. 
Yakima River, 120. 
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Yangtse- ase River (y&ng’ts¢-ké- | Yukon n Territory, ie 


| Zululand, 359. 
(Zurich, Lake, 800. 


Zambezi River (am 
Zinc, in eo, 26: 


315; Mexico, 162. 
Zones of the earth, 1 
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Zurich ( zoo'rik), 800 
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INDIANA SUPPLEMENT 


By E. E. Ramsrty, Principat AND Critic TEACHER, BLoomincton Pusiic Hicu 
ScHOoL, BLooMINGTON, INDIANA. 


I. MAP STUDY 


1. Draw an outline map of the state. 2. Indi- 
‘cate upon it the rivers, the cities, and the railroads. 
3. Bound the state. 4. Name the natural bound- 
aries and the artificial ones. 5. Name the large 
cities of the United States that lie east and west of 
Indiana. 6. Describe the course of the Ohio River. 
_7. What are its important tributaries from Indiana? 
8. What important cities are located on the Ohio? 
9. Is there a wide plain on the Indiana side of the 
Ohio? 10. Describe the course of the Wabash 
River. 11. Name its important tributaries from 
the south, the east, and from the north. 12. Is 
the Wabash a navigable stream? If so, how far? 
13. Name the larger cities of the Wabash beginning 
at Bluffton and proceeding westward. 14. What 
channel of commerce formerly followed the Wabash 
River from Huntington to Terre Haute? 15. Trace 
the West Fork of White River. 16. What cities, 
if any, are located on it? 17. Trace the East Fork. 
18. What cities, if any, are there on it? 19. Are 
the valleys of these rivers fertile? 20. Locate the 
Kankakee River. 21. In St. Joseph county, of what 
stream does the Kankakee seem to be a continuation ? 
22. What part of the state drains into Lake Erie? 
23. By what rivers is this area drained? 24. Name 
at least six railroads that cross the state in a general 
easterly and westerly direction. 25. Name those 
that run north and south. 26. How do they compare 


in number with the east-west roads? 27. What 
is the largest railroad center? 28. Name the great 
cities with which it is directly connected. 29. What 


are the most important lake and river ports in 
Indiana? , 


II. THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
AND INDIANA 


After the Revolutionary War, the northern 
The states of the thirteen colonies 
‘boundaries gave to the general government 
territory \lying to their west, bounded by 


the Mississippi on the west, the Ohio River 
on the south, and the Great Lakes on the 
north. This land was known as the North- 
west Territory. Five states, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, were after- 
wards formed from this territory. Indiana 
lies between 37° 47’ and 41° 50’ north lati- 
tude and 84° 49’ and 88° 2’ west longitude. 
Part of its boundaries, the Ohio and the 
Wabash rivers and Lake Michigan, are nat- 
ural. The eastern boundary is the meridian 
running north from the mouth of the Big 
Miami; the meridian forming the western 
boundary is the meridian of Vincennes from 
the point where this meridian crosses the 
Wabash River north of that city. The 
northern parallel is ten miles north of the 
southern end of Lake Michigan and was 
chosen in order that Indiana might have a 
lake outlet. The boundary follows the 
middle of the Wabash River between In- 
diana and Illinois and the low-water mark 
on the north side of the Ohio River between 
Indiana and Kentucky. 

The state is rather irregular in shape. It 
contains 36,350 square miles, 440 
square miles of which are water 
area. It is nearly 280 miles long at its 
greatest length north and south. 


The area 


1. Compare the state in size with Ohio; with 
Pennsylvania; with the New England States com- 
bined. 2. Show how the Maumee, Review ques- 
the Wabash, the Kankakee, and the tions and 
Ohio rivers were of use to the early suggestions 
explorers and settlers. 3. Name and trace the 
Kentucky tributaries of the Ohio and show how these 
tributaries helped people from the south to come to 
southern Indiana. 


Copyright, 1916, by The Macmillan Company. 
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Ill. HISTORY 


It is believed that LaSalle, the French 
Jesuit, visited Indiana in 1669. His explora- 
The French __ tion was the beginning of a con- 
period siderable movement of the 
French into the territory. They established 


trading posts at Fort Miami, near Fort 
Wayne (about 1710), at Ouiatenon (1720) on 
the Wabash River five miles below Lafay- 
ette, at Vincennes (about 1727). 


Vincennes 


The site of old Fort Wayne. 


is the only one of these posts that became 
a permanent settlement. This period of 
exploration had little permanent effect. 
The French have left some geographic 
names, such as Vincennes, Terre Haute, 
Laporte, St. Joseph, St. Mary’s, and the 
one settlement at Vincennes by which to 
remember the period. With the fall of 
Quebec and Montreal during the French 
and Indian War, the French gave up 
Canada. Since the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes had been the route by which the 


< 


French had gained entrance to the Northwest 
Territory and the Mississippi valley, the 
withdrawal of this nation from Canada led 
to their withdrawal in a few years from the 
Territory and the Great Valley. 

The Indians had found the French very 
companionable. Because of this, they gave . 
the English much difficulty dur- The English 
ing the first two years of their period 
rule. The chief Indian trouble centered 
around Chief Pontiac. After taking all the 
forts west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains except 
Pittsburgh, he gave up 
the struggle in 1765. 
The great number of 
settlers going into the 
Northwest Territory led 
the English to be jealous 
of their colonists, and 
they tried various ways 
of curbing this growth. 

A law called the Quebec 
Act was passed by Par- 
liament which seemed 
to indicate this. Then, 
too, the English made 
allies of the Indians and 
incited them to attack 
the settlers. - 

In order to control the 
Indians and the British, 
George Rogers Clark of 
Virginia raised a small 
force of men and marched to Kaskaskia on 
the Mississippi. After taking this post, he 
turned to Vincennes and captured it. These 
conquests of Clark led to what is called the 
Virginia period. 

By 1784, Virginia, along with the other — 
colonies claiming parts of the Northwest 
Territory, ceded it to the general The Virginia 
government. Three years later Period = 4 
Congress planned .the government of the= = 
territory in the Ordinance of 1787. In 1798, a 
territorial government was established — over pS 
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the territory, and, a few years later, the terri- | Maumee to the present site of Fort Wayne, 
tory began to be subdivided. In an early | portaged across country to the Wabash, and 
division Indiana was the part west of the | followed this stream to the Ohio and the 


Cincinnati meridian. Later 
Indiana was reduced to 
its present size. In 1816 
the territorial government 
was supplanted by a state 
government. 

The early settlers in this 
territory moved west from 
their homes in the East. 
Those who settled in the 
northern part of Indiana 
were for the most part from 
the northern colonies, and 
the South supplied most of 
the settlers for the southern 
part. There were, however, 
in every part settlers from First State Capitol at Corydon. . 
every colony. 


‘ourtesy of Mr. Adolph Melzer. 


Mississippi. They could 
also portage across from 
Lake Erie to the present 
site of Pittsburgh and fol- 
low the Ohio down. Later 
this route and the Maumee- 
Wabash valley routes were 
much used by prospective 
settlers. Virginians and 
Carolinians who crossed 
the Appalachian Mountains 
found rivers that always 
led them north. The 
Kanawha, the Kentucky, 
and the Green rivers all 
led them north to the Ohio. 
Through this fact, the 
southern part of the state 


The waterways along which the settlers | was settled largely by southern people. 
traveled, especially the Ohio and its southern | When the Wabash and Erie Canal was 
tributaries, helped to keep the settlers from | built, an easy grade was found across 
the South in the southern part of the | from the Maumee valley to the Wabash 
_ territory. valley, which it followed for 350 miles. 
The position of Indiana with its long axis | This put Indiana in much closer touch with 


-north and south has 
Early routes made it a 
of travel state crossed 
by nearly all immigrants 
to the west. The French 
explorers followed its 
streams. From the Mis- 
sissippi, they came up 
the Illinois River, then 
across to Lake Michigan 
or up the Kankakee to 
the region of the bend 
of the St. Joseph River 
- near South Bend. They 
portaged across to) the 
latter river and reached 
Lake Michigan by a 
second route. From 


Erie they came up the Looking up the Wabash-Maumee River channel southwest of Fort Wayne. 


/ 
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the East and led a great stream of settlers 
west. 


1. Read in your history about the explorations of 
LaSalle and report on them to the class. 2. When 
Review ques- was the earliest settlement made in 
tions and your city or county? 3. Whomade 
Suggestions it? 4. Read (in your history) of the 
conquests of George Rogers Clark and make a report. 
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—————_ Mean isotherms for INDIANA for, January. 
=<—--— Mean isotherms for INDIANA for July 


Isothermal map of Indiana, showing the mean isotherms 
for January and July. These isothermal lines connect 
places having the same temperature. 


5. Who were some of the prominent personages in 
early Indiana history? 6. What is the origin of 
some of the names of Indiana counties and county- 
seats? 7. What is the origin of the names of your 
own county and county-seat?. 8. How many 
nationalities are indicated by these. names? 9. 
Make an outline map of the state and surrounding 
territory. Indicate upon the map the historical 
places that are mentioned here. 


‘belt — of 


IV. CLIMATE 


The most important influence on the cli- 
mate of Indiana is the range of latitude. 
The state stretches from 37° 47’ The effect of 
to 41° 50’ north latitude, a dis- Jatitude 
tance of about 280 miles from 1. The grow- 
north to south. This range of 8 S¢4sen 
latitude, although it does not make marked 
differences, does make noticeable differences 
in the length of season, the average tempera- 
ture, and the amount of rainfall between the 
northern and the southern sections of the state. 
The average July temperature for Evansville 
in the southern part of the state is 79.3°; for 
Auburn in the northern part, it is 72.2°. 
Between the average temperatures of these 
two places for January there is a difference 
of 8°. Frosts come much earlier in the fall 
and later in spring in the north than in the 
south. The long summer days and the high 
temperature which result from the more direct 
rays of the sun and the long periods of sun- 
shine combine to make Indiana a fine corn 
state. Practically all cereal and fruit crops 
are likewise benefited. 

Rainfall is well distributed through all 
months of the year and especially during the 
months of the growing season. 
There are, however, two or three 
dry years out of every eleven to thirteen years, 
especially in the south and central parts of the 
state. During these dry years the total rain- 
fall is often not more than two-thirds of that 
for normal years. This causes shortage in 
crops when: the dry months occur during the 
growing season. 

In the central and the northern parts of the 
United States the prevailing winds are from 
the west. Indiana lies in this Winds and 
westerly winds. storms ~ 
West and _ southwest 
over the state at all seasons and during the 
winter months northwest and west winds are 
the rule. The storms that pass over the state 


2. Rainfall 


are great whirls of air. They change the 


winds are common 
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direction of the wind so that one time it comes 
from one direction; and another time, an- 
other direction; but these storms move at 
the same time eastward across the state. 
Thunder storms are common, especially 
during the summer months. They are gen- 
erally accompanied by rain. Snow falls in 
winter in all sections of the state. In the 
southern section the fall is light but in 
the northern part the annual snowfall is 
about four feet. 

‘The surface of the state is not so uneven 
that the climate is much affected by eleva- 
tion. There are no moun- 
tains. The highest point is 
about 800 feet higher than the lowest 
point. More than three-fourths of the 
surface lies in a fairly level plain between 
500 and 1000 feet high. From this we 
may see that the altitude is practically 
nothing and so its effect on climate is 
almost nothing when compared with the 
effects that the high altitude of mountains 
have on the climate. 

Most of the state has what is called a 
continental climate, for, with the exception 
Continental of a small section in the 
climate northwestern part of the state 
which lies near Lake Michigan, its climate 
is not influenced by the presence of large 
bodies of water. So at all seasons the 
temperature is subject to rapid changes 
and storms occur frequently. In summer 
110 degrees has been recorded in southern 
Indiana and 20 degrees below zero is not 
uncommon in the northern part of the 
state. 

Lake Michigan, as we have said, influences 
the climate in the northwestern part. This 
may be seen in the fact that at Angola frost 
is a week earlier in autumn and 


Elevation 


Influence of 5 : ; 
Lake three days later in spring than it 
Michigan, isat Hammond. Could this be 


due to latitude? Is it not due to the modify- 
ing influence that Lake Michigan has on the 
climate ? 


5 


1. What influences most prominently the climate 
of Indiana? 2. Show how latitude affects the 
growing season of plants. 3. Dur- Review ques- 
ing summer what is the most com- tions and 
mon wind direction in Indiana? suggestions 
4, What direction is more prevalent during the winter ? 
5. When a cold wave comes, from what direction is 
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6. From where do the storms that give 
us the heaviest rains usually come? 7. Is Indiana 
affected very much by differences of altitude? 8. Is 
fruit grown more on the eastern side of Lake Michigan 
or on the western side? Why? 9. Why should 
Hammond have frost so much later than Angola? 
10. Northern Indiana has eight inches less rain per 
year than southern Indiana. Is the rain of the 
northern part sufficient forcrops? 11. Howdofarmers 


the wind ? 
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avoid injury by drought to corn, potatoes, and other 
cultivated crops? 12. Keep arecord of the weather, 
telling the temperature and the general character of 
the day. 18. Review the directions for keeping 
the weather record, found in the Introductory 
Geography, page 29. 14. Keep a weather record 
for the various months of the school year. 


parts of the adjoining counties drain through 
the Maumee into Lake Erie. Rivers of the 
Elkhart and St. Joseph coun- St. Lawrence 
ties drain through the St. System 
Joseph of the Lake into Lake Michigan. 
Trace the course of each of these rivers. 
Tell where they rise and 


Relief map of Indiana, showing surface features and drainage. 


V. DRAINAGE 


The rivers that drain the state belong 
either to the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, 
the two great river systems. 

Two small sections are drained into the 
St. Lawrence River. Allen County and 


into what each river 
flows. 

The Wabash with its 
tributaries, a part of 
the Missis- Rivers of the 
SIppl Sys- Mississippi 
tem, drains System 
two-thirds * Wehasm 
of the state. This river 
flows in and across In- 
diana for more than — 
400 miles. Its valley 
differs greatly in width. 
It is narrowest east of — 
Huntington, deepest © 
from Huntington to : 
Delphi and widest south- 
west of Delphi. Its | 
valley is extremely fer- 
tile, and is subject to — 
floods, especially from 
Terre Haute to its 
mouth. ‘a 

The principal tribu-— 
taries of the Wabash 
are the Eel and Tippe- 
canoe from the north; 
the Salamonie, Missis- 
sinewa, and White from 
the south. Of these the — 
White is the largest. 
With its two branches — 
it drains a large area in the central part of — 
the state. a 

While the Ohio is only a boundary an 
drains directly but a small area 
of the state, it has had much 
to do with the growth of the state. 
furnished one of the roadways by which 


« 


2. The Ohio 
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explorers and early settlers reached Indiana. 
_ Later, after settlements were made, it fur- 
nished an outlet for the products of the 
farms to New Orleans. As the demand for 
coal grew, the upper Ohio was the carrier for 
coal. Thousands of tons are still shipped to 
Indiana river ports and from these dis- 
tributed by rail. Since the cutting away 
of so many of the forests in its basin, 
the Ohio is subject to flood and low 
water. The river is frequently so low 
‘as to hinder commerce greatly. Falls in 
_ the river at Louisville were formerly a 
hindrance to through vessels, but a canal 
running around the falls now takes care 
of this difficulty. It now carries on one 
of the heaviest activities in commerce of 
the rivers in the United States. The 
Ohio, like the Wabash, is a very crooked 
stream and, from Madison to Jefferson- 
ville, it is very picturesque. 

The Kankakee drains a part of the 
northwest group of counties through the 
Illinois into the Missis- 
sippi. The White Water 
River drains a small section 
in the southeast directly into the Ohio. 

With the present decrease in the 
amount of wood and natural gas and 
Water the certain future decrease 
power in the amount of petroleum 
and coal, the question of power for 
heating, lighting, and manufacturing is 
an important one. One of the sources 
from which much power must be 
obtained in the future is water power. 

In northern and central Indiana, the 
rivers flow in shallow valleys and 
generally have but little grade. This makes 
it necessary to build dams in order to secure 
sufficient fall. In the soft drift, sites for 
such construction work are hard to find. 
Furthermore, the building of dams across 
shallow-valleyed rivers increases the liability 
to floods above the dams and would also 
back water over much valuable land. For 


3. Other 
rivers 


these reasons, water power is not easy to 
obtain in the northern and central parts 
of the state. In the Wabash valley from 
Huntington to Delphi, where this river and 
its tributaries cross rather hard limestone, 
the tributaries have sunk valleys into the 


© Shaw and Cosner. 


Lower Falls, Eel River. 


rocks and there water power may be ob- 
tained. The largest developments of water 
power in the state are in the St. Joseph 
and Elkhart rivers near South Bend and 
Elkhart. 

In southern Indiana many power sites have 
been found, but few of them have been 
developed. The valleys are deeper, the 
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Hen Island power plant and dam, near Mishawaka. 


grades are higher, and the sides of the valleys 
furnish good holds for the anchorage of dams. 
In the extreme southwest, the grades are too 
low to furnish power. The largest power 
plant in this section is at Williams, Indiana. 


1. Are there any old water mills in your vicinity ? 
2. For what was the power used? 3. Are these 
mills still used? Why? 4. What 
is meant by a portage? 5. Locate 
the portages found in Indiana. 6. How many drain- 
age basins are found in the state? 7. Compare 
them in size. 8. Make a drainage map of Indiana 
and draw a line along each divide. 9. Why is the 
Wabash valley deepest from 
Huntingtonto Delphi? 10. What 
is the character of the country 
along. the Kankakee river? 
11. Name the ways in which 
water power. may be_ used. 
12. What is meant by an hyrdo- 
electric power plant? 


/ 


VI. GEOLOGY 


Questions 


Indiana, in common with 
the entire Mississippi valley, 
was for long 
ages covered 
by the sea. This was for 
such a long period of time 
that the corals and many other much smaller 
animals living in this ocean, built up beds of 
limestone hundreds of feet thick. The sands 


The rocks 


os 


Courtes; 


Showing the effect of glacial action on 
the rocks. 


brought to this ocean 
were slowly built into 
great beds of sandstone; 
and the fine clay, like 
that which makes the 


river water muddy, 
settled in the ocean 
and made the great 
beds of shale. That 


these kinds of rocks are 
at least a mile thick in 
Indiana proves the great 
length of time that In- 
diana was sea bottom. 

. On the swampy ocean shores, great fern 
trees and other plants grew so plentifully 
that, after falling into the 
water, they have produced the 
immense coal beds of southwestern Indiana 
and of the other coal-producing states of the 
Mississippi valley. 

About the close of the age during which the 
coal was formed, the sea bottom was uplifted 
so much that it became dry 
land. Fig. (1). Rivers were 
then slowly formed over the whole region. 
The rivers began to dig valleys and form 
tributaries. These dug val- 
leys of their own and the 
still smaller streams flowing 
into them brought in the 
soils and decayed rocks from 
the higher points until the 
whole area was worn down 
to a lower level, but was 
left much rougher than at 
first. Fig. (2). 

The next great event in 
the geology of the state, so 
far as we who The great 
live in the glaciers 
state are concerned, was 
the coming of the great 
glaciers. This period is called the Ice Age 
or the Glacial Age. During this age, there 
came from Labrador and from the region 


The coal 


The dry land 


cee oes 
y Mr. Edward Barratt. 


ee 
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west of Hudson Bay great masses of ice 
pushing out over southern Canada and 
the northern United States. In the thou- 


(1) A section of uplifted sea bottom. The lower partis of 
stratified rock, limestone, sandstone, shales or coal. 
The upper layer is not yet hardened, and consists of 
clay, sand, shells of animals, and plants. 


A 


poet 
3) uae 


(2) This is the section after rivers have developed valleys 
and after weathering has cut down the whole land 
level. Compare the level A in this illustration with 
the level in preceding illustration. What has become 
of the material mentioned ? 


ere 
boulders: : 

(8) This is the section showing the effects of glaciation; 
(1) the old, rivers are destroyed; (2) the region is 


built above the level A. Name the other changes. 
What does the part marked M show? 


sands of years that it probably took the 
ice to come down jover southern Canada 
and northern United States, it cut down the 
hills and mountains that lay across its path 
and filled up the river valleys. At the 
same time it brought great quantities of soil, 


clay, sand, and gravel, and innumerable num- 
bers of bowlders of all sizes. It destroyed 
the plant and animal life of the region over 
which it passed. It sometimes found beds of 
soft rock on the surface and dug these out, 
leaving basins in the surface. When finally 
the ice began to melt or retreat, it left the 
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GLACIAL MAP OF INDISNA (AFTER FRANK LEVERETT) 


} Areas of glacial lake bottom. 


fs +-+ Areas north of this line. except moraines, are sand and gravel plaines 


Moraines oo00e Dune areas 


load of soil, which it carried, and spread it 
over the surface where it may be seen to-day 
in the northern and central parts of the state. 
From the map it may be seen that about five- 
sixths of Indiana was covered by this ice 
sheet. 

The drift, the materials left by the glacier, 
is thus very deep, sometimes 400 to 500 
feet thick, although the usual thickness is 
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about 100 feet. The effect of this deep soil 
is to render the land more productive, because 
of the large number of elements of fertility it 
contains and because it will withstand drought 
better than a soil which is closely underlaid 
with rock. 

Sometimes the clay, sand, rocks, and earth 
of all kinds were left piled up in great heaps 
where they fell at the sides and at the end of 
the glacier. These great deposits of earth, 
called moraines, are to be seen in many places 
in central and northern Indiana. In many 


construction and in ballasting railroad beds. 

The close of the Ice Age has been in com- 
paratively recent times so far as geology is 
concerned. The process of new stream forma- 
tion has been going on since that time. New 
valleys are being made and some of the 
swamps and lakes left by the glacier have been 
drained. But all this has not progressed 
further in land growth than a youth has pro- 
gressed in his life as a man. 


1. Explain how the rocks that underlie the sur- 
face of Indiana were formed. 2. Explain how the 
coal beds or 
coal measures 
were formed. 
3. Tell how 
the dry land was formed. 

4, What is meant by the Ice 
Age? 5. From what direc- 
tion did the snow and ice 
that traveled over the surface 
of the state during this age 
come? 6. Where are glaciers 
now to be found like those . 
that covered Indiana during 
the Ice Age? 7. Where did 
the southern border of this. 
ice sheet cross Indiana? < 
8. What effect did the Ice 
Age have on the surface of 
the state? 9. Describe the — ; 


Review ques- 
tions and 
suggestions 


10. What is a moraine? 
11. Are there moraines in 
your neighborhood? 12.Ac- 


Dune Park is near Gary, Ind. Lake Michigan is seen in the distance. count for the large number of 


places they changed the character of the sur- 
face, making hills and valleys, changed the 
courses of rivers, and made lakes and ponds. 

This is especially the case in the northern 
part of the state, where a great number of 
lakes were left. The largest of these are 
Turkey Lake and James Lake. The small- 
est lakes are mere ponds. - Steuben County 
contains fifty-seven and Kosciuscko County 
forty lakes of various sizes. Great beds 
of sand and gravel were left by the gla- 
cier. These are very important in making 
mortar, plaster, and concrete, in pike road 


soil left by the glaciers. 


lakes in northern Indiana. ‘ 
13. Examine the surface rocks in your neighborhood 
to see whether there are any marks of glacial action. 


VII. GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 


Various geological and glacial influences 
furnish a basis for dividing the Se into | 
three sections: is 

(1) The Lake and Moraine region of. 
Northern Indiana. 

(2) Central Indiana. 

(3) Southern Indiana. 

Northern Indiana is, in general, that part 4 
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of the state north of the Wabash River. The 
portion around Lake Michigan was once a part 
Northern of the bed of that lake. When 
Indiana the lake became smaller, it left 
great beds of sand exposed to the action of the 
wind. This has resulted in shifting sand hills, 
known as dunes. Along the western part of 
this region, there is some true prairie region. 
The region east of the prairie is lake and 
moraine region. 

Moraines are deposits of soil, clay, sand, 
and gravel with many bowlders. This mate- 
rial was brought down by great glaciers many 
ages ago. In Indiana it is spread over the 
surface irregularly, and in some places to the 
depth of 400 or 500 feet. The soil of these 
moraines is called drift or till. The largest 
of these moraines begins near Monticello and 

‘runs to the northeastern corner of the state. 

The drift here is from 250 to 500 feet deep and 
its surface is rough and hilly. It is in this 
region that the greatest number of lakes are 
found. These lakes furnish good fishing and 
are the location of many summer resorts. 

The belt is bounded on the north by the 
Wabash River and on the south by an irregu- 

larly curved line beginning north 


Central : 

‘Indiana or of Terre Haute and extending 

ae ce across the state to the region 
ait Plain of Brookville. The surface 


of this belt is quite level. The streams 
have cut shallow valleys into the plain in 
some places, but have rendered some of it so 
rough that it cannot be farmed. The drift 
varies in depth from 100 to 200 feet and the 
clay part of it is mixed with sand and gravel. 
This makes it more valuable as farm land. 

The level character of this area, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the good drainage make 
it the best agricultural section of the state. 

The southern Indiana belt extends from 
the southern border of the central belt to the 


Southern Ohio. The northern edge of 
Indiana this belt was in some places 
covered by the glacial soil washed down by the 


rivers from the central belt. The rocks are 


11 


very close to the surface in the upland por- 
tions, and they thus determine the character 
of the land surface. This is true even of the 
glaciated part because the drift is thin in 
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GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIANA 
Letey and-shale industries 
(Oil areas 
Counties with moté than 2,000,000,000 


_& Oolitic limestone quarries 
j @& Lime Kilns 


=m Niagara limestone quarries. Flag stone, 
i Tons of coal in them 


@ Portland cement plants 
Counties with from 1,000,000,006 to 


O Water Power plants 4 2,000,000,000 Tons coaj 
I. Area 01 heavy moraines. lakes and sand areas. 
IL. Coal fields 


111. Sandstone. 
IV. Area of oolitic limestone. 
V. Sandstone and knobstone shales. 
VI. Shales. 
VII. Niagara limestone. 
VIII. Shales. 


most places. Valleys are deeper and have 
much steeper sides than those of other parts 
of the state. In the main the upland soils 
are much less fertile and much harder to 
maintain in this section than in other parts 
of the state. The valley soils are excellent. 
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Donaldson’s Cave near Mitchell. 


Various belts of rocks run north and south 
across this area. Limestone, sandstone, and 
shale are all found. Much of the soil that 
has resulted from the decay of. the limestone 
rock is very fertile, but the sandstone and 
shale soils are often unproduc- 
tive. The two most striking 
belts are the knobstone belt and 
the “sink hole” belt. The 
knobs are found in Floyd, Clark, 
Scott, and Jackson counties. 
The sink-hole area lies just west 
of this. It is underlaid with 
numerous caves, of which Wyan- 
dotte and Marengo caves are 
the largest. As far north as 
Monroe and Owen counties, 


Nort : ‘The soils of the state are being 
studied and mapped by the Department 
of Geology of Indiana University, by the 
State Department of Geology, and by the 
United States Geological Survey. The 
soils are classified and the value and needs 
of each soil suggested. 


small caves are very numerous. The 


They are usually shaped like a flat 
funnel, and at the bottom water seeps 
or flows into underground passages in 
the rocks. Some of these passages 
we know as caves; others have no 
openings to the surface. In a few 
cases, Lost River, for example, whole 
streams are lost. So great is the 
amount of water drained away by 
underground channels that the sur- 
face streams are very few in number 
as compared with other parts of the 
state. 


1. In which of the great divisions of 
Indiana do you live? 2. Why is the state 
divided into these three Review ques- 
sections? 3. Why does the tions and 
moraine region contain so suggestions 
many lakes? 4. Why did Lake Michigan 
formerly extend farther south than at 
present? 5. Of what value are the Lake 
Michigan dunes? 6. Do they do any 
damage? 7. Tell what a prairie is. 
8. What kind of soil do they usually have? 
9. Are the lakes of northern Indiana increasing 
or decreasing in size? 10. Name some of the 
things producing this change. 11. Of what use 
are lakes? 12. Have you ever noticed deep 
scratches on the bowldersfound in land passed over by 


Lost River where it reappears near Orleans. 


land surface is pitted with sink holes. 


| 
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the great glaciers? 13. Can you tell what has 
caused these scratches? 14. How do you know that 
these bowlders were not once a part of the bed of rock 
of Indiana? 15. Which section of the state is most 
nearly level? 16. Explain why it is so nearly level. 
17. How deep do wells have to be dug in this section 
before bedrock is found? 18. How deep, then, is 
the drift in this area? 19. Are there any gravel 
pits near you? 20. For what is the sand and gravel 
used? 21. What crops are important in the central 
section? 22. Why is the southern section not so 
good for farming as the other sections? 23. What 
kind of soil is found in your locality? 


VIII. SOILS 


The soils may be grouped from their origin 
into two large classes; viz. the transported 
soils and the local soils. 

In the northern and central divisions of the 
state the soils belong to the transported class 


Transported because they were brought there 
a local and deposited by glaciers and by 
SO1LS 


rivers and streams that flowed 
‘rom the southern edge of the melting ice af 
the glacier. In the southern division, the 
soil of the river valleys is transported. An- 
other form of transported soil in southeastern 
and, southwestern Indiana is the loess. It is 
2 wind-blown soil of very fine grain. The 
oess has buried part of the local soils in these 
sections. In other areas than the two just 
siven, the soils of the southern section are 
ocal. In the southern division most of the 
oil is local soil produced by the decay of 
she surface rocks. Over some places in this 
ection water and wind have transported soil, 
ut in most of the region the soil is local in 
sharacter. 

The transported soils of the northern and 
ventral divisions of the state are a mixture of 
ee oe sand, gravel, clay. From the 
iorthern and combination of these elements 
central a great variety of fertile soils 
Be ee has resulted of which four kinds 
nay be noted. There are clay soils, clay 
oam, which is a mixture of clay and sand with 
nore clay an sn sand ; sandy loam in which 


there is more sand than clay ; and sandy soils. 
All these soils are extremely fertile. 

In the central region the surface is level and 
the soil well drained. Much of it is loam, 
a soil with clay subsoil. 

The fertility of the soils of southern Indiana 
depends on the rocks from which each soil 
originates. The soils of this goi of the 
section are not of as high an southern 
average fertility as in the other '°8!0? 
sections of the state and because of the greater 
roughness of the land are harder to maintain. 
The limestone soils are of an excellent quality 
and the transported soils, both alluvial and 
loess, are fine agricultural soils. 


1. Name all the ways you can by which soils may 
be transported. 2. Under what conditions are rivers 
best able to carry sediment? 3. Review ques- 
Under what conditions do rivers tions and 
deposit soil most readily? 4. Are suggestions 
floods beneficial in any way? 5. Under what condi- 
tions are fields most liable to “washing”? 6. What 
is the depth of the soil and sub-soil in the northern 
and central sections as compared with the depth in 
the southern sections? 7. What makes this differ- 
ence in depth? 8. What effect does this difference 
have on the quality of the soil? 9. In which section 
is drought most liable to cause damage to crops? 
10. What kind of soil do you have in your locality ? 
11. By what means are rocks caused to decay to 
produce soils? —_ 

t 


IX. INDUSTRIES 


Indiana offers many industrial advantages. 
The surface is gently rolling and well drained. 
The soil is varied in character Natural 
and extremely fertile. The advantages 
climate is mild with long growing seasons and 
plenty of rain and sunshine. Raw material 
for industries is easily obtained. Markets 
are near and transportation facilities are 
excellent. 


Agriculture 


The natural advantages of climate and soil, 
with nearness to markets and transportation 
facilities, make Indiana one of the leading 
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agricultural: states. The leading activities 
are grain farming, fruit and vegetable farm- 
ing, and live stock raising. 

Grain farming was the first agricultural 
activity to be developed. That the growth 
Rank in along this line has been remark- 
Agriculture able is shown by the fact that 
Indiana ranks among the ten greatest agricul- 
tural states, although it is the thirty-seventh 
state in size. So, from that standpoint, In- 
diana ranks first in grain production. Farm 
Rank an land has a high average value, 
grain ranking third among the states ; 
Production and a large percentage of the 
land is improved. The level land, the qual- 
ity of the soil, and the climate, especially the 
rainfall and the temperature, are the main 
factors in this high rank. But even this high 
rank is resulting in a loss in the resources 
of the state, because some areas are farmed 
so heavily in grains that the productive 
power of the soil is decreasing. 

Corn is the most important crop. The 
great corn-producing area is in the central 


Grain and drift plain. All the alluvial 
forage crops —_ valleys produce immense crops. 
1. Corn 


There is no part of the state 
in which corn cannot be grown, but the 
southern section is lowest in production. 
From 1900 to 1909, no state among the ten 
leading corn-producing states had so high 
an average yield per acre as Indiana. This 
yield was 34.7 bushels per acre. 

The oats crop is largest in the corn belt of 
the Central Plain. Oats rank 
fourth in value among the ce- 

reals of the state. 

Wheat is second in value among the cereals 
and also among all crops. The soils of the 
southwestern part of the state 
favor wheat. Three counties, 
Knox, Gibson, and Posey, produced in 1909 
more than a million bushels each, or more 
than one-tenth of the crop of the state. 
Another important area for wheat begins in 
Jackson County and extends north to the 


2. Oats 


3. Wheat 


state line in a belt 50 or 60 miles wide. In 
this belt, 25 counties averaged a production - 
of more than a half million bushels each 
and produced two-fifths of the crop of the 
state. Practically all wheat is marketed, 
thus making it unlike corn and oats m this 
respect. 

The third crop in value is hay, or forage 
crop, timothy and clover. This 4. Forage 
crop is fairly well distributed ‘tPs 
over the state. 

The soils and climate of Indiana are well 
adapted to the raising of fruits and vege- 
tables. Both orchard and small fyyits and 
fruits can be grown especially vegetables 
well in the southern part of the 1. Fruits | 
state on soils that are not suited for grains. 
The limestone soils are suited for orchard 
fruits and the knobstone soils produce fine 
berry crops. The general excellence of 
Indiana fruit makes it desirable that more 
attention be given to fruit raising. Apples, 
peaches, and cherries make up the eos 
part of the orchard fruit crop. 

Tomatoes and peas are raised in large 
quantities. The black muck soils around 
the lakes of northern Indiana 
are fine for the culture of onions, 
cabbage, and celery. Potatoes are raised in 
sufficient quantities for some to be shipped 
to other states. 

The state is dotted all over with ‘canning 
and preserving plants. The 3. ca 
areas closely surrounding them #24 Preserving 
furnish the supply of vegetables and fruits 
for these canneries. 

Because of the extensive cereal and forage 
farming, horses are found in large numbers and 
are of greater value than any Live stock 
other kind of live stock. The 1. Horses 
distribution of horses is determined by the 
amount of farming. Where will the greater — 
number of horses be found? Mules are also — 
used extensively in farming. a 

Cattle rank next to horses in value. Be- — 
cause of the fact that the acreage of pastures 


2. Vegetables 


-_ of Indianapolis, 
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is not large, beef cattle are not produced in 

large numbers. Dairy cows are valued at 

about sixty per cent of all cattle. 
Dairying, while carried on all 
over the state, ismost extensive in the northern 
counties. The great Chicago market is the 
cause of this distribution. A second impor- 
tant belt of dairying is around the Indianap- 
olis market. 

Hogs are third in value. There are two 

reasons why hogs are raised so extensively : 

the greatness of the 
corn crop and the 
fact that the state is so close 
to the great packing centers 
Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Buffalo. 
The unusual railway facilities of 
the state and especially of In- 
dianapolis are favorable to quick 
shipment of hogs. 

Sheep are raised in largest 
numbers in the northeastern part 
of the state, es- 
. pecially in Lagrange, 

Steuben, and Noble counties. 

Poultry is of even greater value 
than the sheep of the state. 
Chickens and turkeys are by 
far the most valuable forms of 


2. Cattle 


3. Hogs 


4, Sheep 


5. Poultry 
poultry. 


1. Does Indiana produce a large or small number 
of agricultural products — grains, fruits, vegetables, 
Review ques- and live stock — successfully? 2. Give 
tions and several reasons why your answer 
suggestions is true. 3. Grain farming is mak- 
ing the soils of the state poorer. Name some ways in 


which the fertility of the soils can be maintained. 


4, Name the six great corn-producing states. 5. Rank 
Indiana as a corn producer. 6. What counties 
produce the most corn? 7. Locate them as groups 
of counties. 8. Write a list of products made from 
corn. 9. AsktheCorn Products Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, for a booklet giving these products. An 
interesting and valuable exhibit can be obtained by 
larger schools from them at a low cost. 10. Ex- 
plain how corn is grown and harvested. 11. What 
counties produce wheat in largest quantities? 12. Lo- 


, 


13. Why is this location 
favorable for wheat? 14. Enumerate the uses of 
wheat. 15. What are the possible causes of a failure 
in the wheat crop? 16. To what use is the oats 
crop put? 17. Name four or five forage crops 
grown in the state. 18. What are their uses? 
19. Why are clover, alfalfa, and cowpeas especially 
valuable as forage crops? 20. Enumerate the fruits 
and berries that Indiana produces well. 21. Which 
ones are important in your locality? 22. Is there 
any relation between good apples and birds? What 
isit? 23. Have you any canneries in your county? 
24. What do they can? 25. Make a list of the 


cate them as a group. 


A dairy farm near South Bend. 


vegetables produced. 26. What is the relation of 
the large forage crop and dairying? 


Manufacturing 


Because of the rank which Indiana holds as 
an agricultural state, it is hard to believe that 
the manufactured products are Favorable 
worth about one-half more than conditions 
the live stock and the crops of the state com- 
bined. Indiana ranks ninth as a manufac- 
turing state. The growth of manufacturing 
has been rapid for the following reasons: 


1. The location of the center of population of the 
United States within its boundaries for 30 years; 

2. The immense forest resources in early times; 

3. The large fuel supply, coal, natural gas, oil, and 
the other natural resources already mentioned ; 
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4, The ease of transportation both by water and 
by rail; 

5. The great amount of agricultural products upon 
which a large part of the manufacturing depends. 


Slaughtering and meat packing is the 
state’s greatest manufacturing industry; the 
: total product is nearly 
industiice - .*$0,000,000s this’ dees nob 
1. Slaughtering Clude the animals slaughtered 
and meat by retail butchers. Why should 
er this industry be so important in 
Indiana? Are cattle or hogs slaughtered in 
greater numbers ? 

Flour mills and grist-mill products come 
2. Flour next in value. Explain why this 
mulling industry should be so important. 

The products of foundry and machine 
shops, and of iron, steel, and rolling mills are 
3. Machine- each nearly as important as the 
shop products fiour mills. Thirty-five years 
ago, little of either line was manufactured. 

The industries of making automobiles and 
automobile parts have grown rapidly in the 
last fifteen years. These industries now rank 
sixth in the state. No special reason, other 
than the central location of the state, can be 
assigned for the development of this branch 
of manufacturing. 7 

The largest number of manufactories in 
4. Timber any single line (1277) was en- 
products gaged in 1909 in manufacturing 
lumber and timber products. Closely con- 


Courtesy Studebaker Corporation. 


The Studebaker Corporation plant, South Bend. 


nected with the lumber and timber products 
are carriages, wagons, and furniture, which 
follow in order. 

Car building and repairing, printing and 
publishing, the manufacture of farm machin- 
ery, glass, bread and bakery 5. Related 
goods, and canning are impor- imdustries 


tant, all having annual products of $10,000,000 


or higher. Thirty-nine other kinds of manu- 
factories have annual outputs of more than 
half a million each. The peculiarity, then, 
of the manufacturing of Indiana is the 
fact that there is ‘so large a number of 
products. Can you account for this con- 
dition? Prepare a list containing some of 
these products manufactured in Indiana. 


1. What things needed in the manufacturing 
industries of the state are decreasing in amount in the 
state? 2. From what sources can Review ques- 
these materials be obtained? 3. tions and 
Are the most important manufactur- suggestions 
ing industries dependent on agricultural or mineral 
resources? Prove your statement. 4. Why should 
slaughtering and meat packing be so important in 
Indiana? 5. Are cattle or hogs slaughtered in 
greater numbers? Whydoyouthinkso? 6. What 
are the largest packing centers in the state? 7, 
What are the great flour milling centers of the state? 
8. State why Indiana is such an important center for 
manufacturing when it is such a fine agricultural 
region. 9. Taking each of the important industries 
in turn, state where the raw material for each is 


obtained and how it is shipped. Where are the prod- ; 


ucts sold? 


: 
; 
q 
j 
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Mineral Industries 


The important mineral 
resources are coal, petroleum, 


natural gas, building stone, . 


Mineral clay, shale, lime- 
resources stone, and marl. 
1. Coal Soft coal is 
mined in Vigo, Sullivan, 
Greene, Vermilion, Knox, 


Clay, and, in smaller amounts, 
in thirteen other counties of 
the west central and south- 
western parts of the state, or 
over one-fifth of its area. In 
1914, 17,055,000 tons of coal, 
valued at $22,000,000, were 
mined. This supply of coal is 
very important in the develop- 
ment of the great manufac- 
turing activities of the state. 


Natural gas was formerly found in almost 
immeasurable quantities in the east central 


part of the state. Waste- 


2. Oiiand ful methods 
natural gas = have almost 
used up the supply. 


This fuel has had much 
to do with the remark- 
able development of the 
manufacturing in the 
cites of the gas belt. 
Petroleum is found on 
the edges of the gas 
area. The production 
has been large and the 
oil is of a good quality. 
The supply is now on the 
decrease. Both gas and 
oil are found in or near 
the coal field in consider- 
able quantities. 


The building stone of 
8. Building § Indiana is 
stone chiefly Bed- 


ford limestone. Some 
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Shooting an oil well. 


Courtesy Mr. Edward Barrett. 


the United States. 
beds are found all over Indiana, but the best 


17 


sandstone is quarried. The 
two centers for the production 
of limestone are Monroe and 
Lawrence counties. This 
stone is shipped all over the 
world and is especially in 
demand in erecting large 
buildings in cities. In 1910, 
Indiana ranked second in the 
production of limestone. ° In 
1912, the value of this prod- 
uct was more than $5,000,000. 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument at Indianapolis 
is built of Bedford limestone. 
It is so easily worked and so 
durable that it is valuable 
for statuary and carvings in 
such work as this. 

In its clay products Indiana 
ranks sixth in 


Usable clay Pies 


Odlitic limestone quarry. 
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known are at Brooklyn, 
Martinsville, | Crawfords- 
ville, Brazil, Cayuga, Ver- 
dersburg, and Terre Haute. 
Brick of all kinds, drain-tile 
and. vitrified tile are among 
the most important of these 
products. Kaolin, a white 
clay, sufficiently pure to 
make fine pottery, is found 
in Lawrence and Martin 
counties. 

Sand and gravel are both 
found in pits in the glacial 
5. Sandand drift. When 
gravel secured from 
these sources, the sand and 
gravel are chiefly used for 
building purposes, concrete 
work, and road making. 
Some beds of sand are pure 
enough to be used for glass 
manufacturing. Some of 
the dune sand near Lake 
Michigan and sand made 
by crushing certain sand- 
stones found in other parts 
of the state are much used 
in manufacturing glass. 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
Indianapolis. 


of the state make Indiana 
the second largest Portland 
cement  pro- 
ducer in the * “™™ 
United States. Shales and 
pure clays may be had 
nearly everywhere. Lime- 
stone is plentiful along the 
Wabash River from Hunt- 
ington to Delphi and in the 
odlitic stone belt. of south 
central Indiana. Marl beds 
are common in and around 
the lakes. From these 
materials the cement is 
made. 

Mineral waters of a high 
quality are widely distrib- 
uted over the y». Mineral 
state. Wells water 
or springs yielding mineral 
waters are located at French 
Lick and West Baden; 
at Silverwood, in Clark 
County; at Worthington, 
Spencer, Corydon, Wina- 
mac, and Michigan City. 

1. What minerals do you 
have in your locality? 2. What 


The great shale, limestone, and marl beds | are the principal mineral industries Review ques- 


Virgin forest, southern Indiana, Indiana University Farm, 


of the state? 
what section is coal suggestions — 
mined ? 
-mined? 5. How does the local supply 
of coal help toward making manufac- 
turing successful ? 
ties is petroleum found? Gas? 7. How 
valuable are these products at present ? 
8. Where in the state are the most 
valuable building stones quarried? 
9. Is building stone quarried near your 
home? 
cumstances were these quarries formed ? 
How is clay used in manufactur- 


bia 
ing? 
13. How is sand used in building? 
Gravel? Cement? 
principal mineral 
state. 


3. In tions and 


4. In what counties is coal 


6. In what coun- 


10. Under what geological cir- 


12. For what is drain-tile used ? 


14. Locate the 
springs in the 


? 2 a —" 
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Forest Industries 


Seven-eighths ‘of Indiana was 
formerly covered by hardwood 
. forests. | Unscien- 
aa tific cutting and 
the removal of timber in clearing 
land for farming has taken most 
of the valuable timber. In 1909, 
Indiana had fallen from the 
thirteenth rank as a timber pro- 
ducer to the twenty-sixth rank. 
There is now great need for re- 
foresting many areas. This would 
result in preventing the washing 


_ of lands. and would also lessen 


floods in basins thus reforested. 

The hard woods of Indiana 
were of the highest quality. 
They soon attracted manufac- 
turers of furniture, farming im- 
plements, and finishing woods. 
Much of the supply for these 
purposes is now shipped in from 
other states. 


About 1900, the biate purchased a tract of 


2000 acres in Clark County. 


Board of Forestry was created to take care 


Child const FaBOn: Mothars and babies i 
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of this tract 
experiment 
of forests. 


The State 


Courtesy of Dr. J. N. Hurty. 
in House of Representatives 


_» during ‘‘ Healthy Baby Contest.” 


7, 
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Courtesy of State Toren Board, 
An experimental plot, State Forest Reservation. 


and is conducting an important 
in reforestation and the care 


1. Do woodlands wash more or 
less than: cultivated lands? Why? 
2. What assistance do Review ques- 
large forests render tions and 
in the prevention of suggestions 
floods? Why? 8. What has become 
of the greater part of the forests of 
Indiana? 4. What are the principal 
kinds of trees in the forests? 5. Would 
it be possible to plant forest trees on 
rough land and make the venture 
profitable? 6. What trees can be 
grown to advantage under these cir- 
cumstances ? 


Notes: The idea behind this conserva- 
tion of forests is slowly getting into all 
lines. Hospitals for defective, insane, 
and diseased, and special state organiza- 
tions for conservation of child life have 
been established. There are fish hatcher- 
ies supported by the state. Wild bird 
life is protected by law. 
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X. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE 


Before many permanent settlements were 
made in Indiana, Thomas Jefferson had sug- 
General plan gested a plan for surveying the 
of the roads =Northwest Territory. By this 
plan, as it was finally carried out, the terri- 
tory was divided into Congressional Town- 
ships. These were six miles square. The 
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common roads were expected to run on the 
section lines wherever the surface features of 
the land would permit. This made the plan 
of the roads east-west and north-south in 
direction. The working of the plan is best 
seen in the central and northern parts of the 
state, although parts of the southern portion 
also show the plan. 

Indiana possesses an abundance of road- 


building material and many of its roads are 
good, but not so good as the materials would 
warrant. At the present, there 
are about 22,000 miles of gravel 
roads in the state. Name some of the values 
of good roads. Do they have any relation 
to the free rural delivery system? To the 
consolidated schools? Practically all raw 
material as it leaves its source for the great 
channels of commerce and manufacturing 
first travels over the common roads. So that 
the cost of most articles is partially deter- 


Good roads 


mined by the quality of roads over which the- 


raw material which goes into their manufac- 
ture passes. 

Two roads, the Michigan road and the 
National road, are widely known in the state. 
The former is a north-south road. The latter 
road enters the state near Richmond and 
extends through Indianapolis and crosses into 
Illinois near Terre Haute. 

The “Good Roads”’ movement has resulted 
in the projection of two other highways, the 
Lincoln and the Dixie highways. The 
Indiana sections of these roads are but 
parts of great systems extending into other 
states. The Lincoln highway extends east 
and west across the northern part of the state. 
This road is partially completed. The Dixie 
highway, when completed, will extend from 
Chicago to Florida. 

The only canal of any importance in the 
state was the old Wabash-Erie Canal from 
Toledo to Evansville. This 
canal followed the Maumee and 
Wabash valley to Terre Haute. Here it left 
the Wabash valley and crossed country to 
Evansville. The traffic on the canal was 
very heavy up to the time that railroads 
began to be built. It was somewhat used 
up to about 1875. There is a canal projected 
from Toledo across Ohio and _ northern 
Indiana to Lake Michigan. What would 
be the commercial value of such a canal? 

The location of Indiana is such that nearly 
all the great transcontinental railroads cross 


Canals 


\ 
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it. These roads are chiefly east-west lines, but 
there are enough north-south lines to care 

for the traffic. There are now 

more than 7600 miles of rail- 
road in the state. The principal railroad 
systems that cross or have branches in the 
state are: The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the Pennsylvania, the Grand Trunk, 
the Southern, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Wabash, the Monon, the Erie, the Clover 
Leaf, the Illinois Central, New York Cen- 
tral and St. Louis, Big Four, Michigan 
Central, Lake Erie and Western, South 
Western, the Grand Rapids and Indiana, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio. The Big Four, 
- the Monon, the Pennsylvania, and the Grand. 
Rapids and Indiana are the important north- 
south lines. 

The most recent development in transporta- 
tion is the electric line. Indianapolis, the 
Electric gas-belt cities, and the northern 
lines cities are the centers for inter- 
urban traffic. Thus far, they have not carried 
any large amount of freight, but do have 
heavy passenger service. 


Railroads 


1. Do the roads of your locality run in east- 
west and north-south directions? 2. Why do they 
Review ques- not always run so? 3. Of what 
tions and materials are your pike roads built? 
suggestions 4, Where is the material obtained ? 
5. Where was water obtained for the Wabash- 
Erie canal? 6. How were the boats moved? 
7, From how far were products of the farm hauled 
to the canal for shipment? 8. Do you know any 
of the “canal towns,” that were important shipping 
centers? 9. What route must boats now take in 
carrying goods from southern Lake Michigan to 
Cleveland or Buffalo? 10. What saving would be 
made by having a canal from Lake Michigan to 
Toledo? 11. Name the great trunk lines of rail- 
roads crossing Indiana. (See, the large state map.) 
12. Why are there more east-west railroads than 
north-south ones? 13. Of what service are the 
large number of traction lines ? 


XI. POPULATION 


The estimated population of Indiana on 
Jan. 1,/1914, was 2,779,467. The growth 


‘ 


of the state has been constant since the first 
census in 1800, when there were only 5600 
people in the territory. Up The increase 
to 1880 the percentage of in- im population 
crease in Indiana was larger than it was in the 
United States. Since 1880 it has been lower 
than that of the whole country. From 1890 
to 1900 the growth was faster than for the 
preceding ten years. Can you tell why? 
The center of population of the United States 
has been in Indiana for more than thirty 
years. 

The movement of population in the state 
has been toward the cities for a number of 
decades. The growth of the Changes in 
five largest cities averaged forty- Population 
one per cent between 1899 and 1909, while 
the state showed an increase of only seven 
per cent. This growth of the five cities is 
below their average increase since 1860. 
Seventy-four counties out of the ninety-two 
show a decrease in rural population for the 
last decade, and fifty-six counties show a 
decrease in total population. What has 
caused population to move to the cities? 
Can you name any farm and city problems 
that have resulted from this rapid in- 
crease ? 

A large percentage (seventy-nine per cent) of 
the people of Indiana are native-born whites 
of native parentage. Germans, Bikes 
Hungarians, Austrians, Irish, 

English, Russians, and Italians are, in the 
order of their naming, the most numerous 
inhabitants of foreign birth. 


XII. CITIES 


INDIANAPOLIS, the capital of Indiana, is 
located on White River near the center of the 
state. Thislocation was chosen Indianapolis 
by a commission appointed by 1. Location 
the Governor in 1820 and the capital was 
moved here in 1824. At that time there were 
but 500 inhabitants. The thing that recom- 
mended the site to the commission was its 
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State House, Indianapolis. 


central location. The region about is a fine 
agricultural area, but this was not developed at 
that time. This has had much to do with the 
city’s subsequent growth however. Explain 
how this fact has helped. Its location near 
great fuel supplies has helped greatly in the 
development of this city. What fuel supplies 
are near it? A study of the map of the north 
central states will show that Indianapolis is 
located nearly at the crossing of lines from 
Cincinnati to Chicago, from Louisville to 
Chicago, and from Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
to St. Louis. So close is it to this point that it 
has drawn a great number of railroads to it, 
and it is now the greatest inland railroad 
center in the United States. 

Its most.important industry, packing, is 
based upon the fact that a large supply of 
live stock; particularly hogs, is 
readily obtained. It packs eighty 
per cent of the total of the state. The other 
important industries are: Machine shops and 
foundries; flour mills and grist mills; auto- 
mobiles and auto parts; printing and pub- 


2. Industries 


lishing; canning and 
preserving; and the 
lumber industry. Metal 
working and certain food 
products rank high. 
Wholesale trade in many 
lines is carried on. ‘ 

An army post, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, is 
locatedjust 3. Facts of — 
outside of interest 
the city. The city is 
also widely’ known be- 
cause of its unusual in- 
terurban facilities. 

It is the seat of the 
medical school of Indiana 
University and the Long 
Hospital, which belongs 
to the University, and 
of Butler College. The 
latter school is one of the 
church schools of the state. It was founded 
and is maintained by the Disciples of Christ. 

EVANSVILLE, the county seat 
of Vanderburg County, is the 
second city of the state in population. It 


Evansville 


Electric lines 


“+++++-+4 Steam RR. 


Diagrammatic map of Marion County and Indianapolis to _ ; 
show the importance of the latter as a railroad centers rai 


has seven steam roads besides interurban __ 
connections. An equal number of steam- __ 


ee 
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boat lines put it 
in touch with 
points on the 
Ohio, Green, 
Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and 
Mississippi 
rivers. Thisriver 
relation puts it 
in easy touch 
with the hard- 
wood forests of 
the South and 
thus makes 
Evansville an im- 
portant lumber 
and furniture 
center. It lies in the coal fields. What 
effect does this have on manufacturing? 
What is the greatest wheat-producing re- 
gion in the state? What industry could 
you predict for Evansville? Other impor- 
tant products are buggies and steam shovels. 
The city is also an important wholesale center. 

Fort Wayne, the county seat of Allen 
County, is situated in one of the richest 
agricultural parts of the state. 
To the east lies the level lake 
plain of old Lake Maumee, which once ex- 


Federal Building, Indianapolis. 


Fort Wayne 


A view of Evansville. 
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Used for the Post Office and for tbo Federal Courts 
and their officers. 


| tended to what is now the corporation limits 
of the city. To the southwest is the old 
Wabash-Maumee valley, in which the soil is 
very fertile. 

The geographic causes for the location of 
Fort Wayne are very interesting. The St. 
Joseph River from the north and the St. 
Mary’s from the south unite here to form the 
Maumee, which flowsinto Lake Erie. The old 
valley to the southwest made this point a 
natural meeting point of the Indians and the 
fur traders. Fort Miami was built here to 

control the Indians. 
This name was 
changed later to Fort 
Wayne in honor of 
General Anthony 
Wayne. The valley 
east and west brought 
the Wabash and Erie 
Canal and later the 
railroads have fa- 
vored the growth of 
the city. 

It has third rank 
in population and in 
manufactured prod- 
ucts. Its foundries, 
car shops, factories 


7 
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fifth in the state, and in 
the products of its fac- 
tories it ranks second. , 
The plow works and the 
wagon works located here 
are the largest in the 
world... In recent years 
the automobile industry 
has developed greatly. 
Other products are car- 
riages, sewing machine 
cases, and men’s shirts. 
Transportation both by 
steam and electric roads 
is good. Ne 

Notre Dame University ! 
making electrical machinery, and knitting | is located at Notre Dame near South Bend. 
mills are the other important 
manufactories. 

The State School for the 
Feeble Minded Youth is 
located here. 

TERRE Havre, a French 
name meaning high ground, 
Terre is the county 
Haute seat of Vigo 
County. It is located on a 
terrace in the Wabash val- 
ley. Car shops and flour 
and grist mills are among 
its leading industries. 

In addition to the State 
Normal, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, a technical school, 
is located at Terre Haute. 

SoutH Benp is located:in 
St. Joseph County at.‘the 

most southern : 
See eee 2 head ere 
St. Joseph River, hence the 
name. The surrounding 
section is a fine agricultural 
region and the St. Joseph: 
River and the Elkhart River. 
both furnish water power. 
In population the city ranks Court House, Fort Wayne. 


Photo by Mr. Adolph Meizer. 
Southern Indiana Hospital for the Insane, Evansville. 
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St. Mary’s College and Academy, 
‘a school for young women, is 
near the city. 

Hammond, East Cuicago, 
Micuiaan Crry, Gary, WHITING, 
The Lake Laporte, MisHa- 
Michigan WAKA, ELKHART, 
cities GosHEN, and VAL- 
PARAISO make an important group 
of cities near Lake Michigan. 

Hammond, East Chicago, 
Gary, and Whiting are compara- 
tively new cities. They are all 
growing rapidly and their life is 
largely industrial. Hammond 
-has large distilleries which, to- 
gether with car shops, foundry 
and machine shops, and can- 
heries, constitute its chief in- 
dustries. East Chicago has large steel works 
and rolling mills. Gary has one of the 
largest steel plants in the United States. 
The ore is brought in by steamers from the 
Michigan and Minnesota iron mines. Where 
would fuel be obtained? It is the youngest 
city in the state. What was its population 


in 1900? Gary and the next city, Michigan 


Courtesy Prof. U.O. Coz. 
The library, State Normal School, Terre Haute. 


City, are the largest of Indiana’s lake ports. 
Whiting has great oil-refining plants. Michi- 
gan City is widely known for its manufacture 
of steam-railway cars. The State Prison is 
located here. Laporte makes traction 
engines, threshing machines, and_ gasoline 
tractors. Mishawaka’s largest factory is for 
the manufacture of rubber boots and shoes. 
Elkhart has extensive car repair 


Courtesy Prof. U.O. Coz. 
Vocational Building, Indiana State Normal School. 


4 


shops. Valparaiso is the seat of 
one of the largest private Normal 
Schools in the country. Goshen 
produces furniture and other 
wood products. Flour mills and 
foundries are also located here. 
°  HunrtIneTon is a center for 
‘the burning of lime. Two or 
three lines of cabi- The Wabash 
net work are fol- River cities 
lowed and car repair shops are 
large. WABASH manufactures 
strawboa ‘d and furniture. Prru 
makes fui niture and refrigerators. 
Logansport has car repair shops. 
LAFAYETTE is a packing center. 
It also manufactures electric 
meters, steering gears, safes, and 
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An Indiana threshing scene. 


strawboard to the value of nearly a half 
million dollars each per year. CLINTON is a 
mining center. VINCENNES, the oldest city 
in the state, is the seat of Vincennes Uni- 
versity. The coal field surrounds it and the 
farming interests are large. What is the 


chief farm product? Steel and 
The gas belt 
group aud glass are other products. 
cities of the Hartrorp Ciry, MuNcIE, 
central plain AnpreRson, Marion, Exwoop, 
1. Cities in 


and Kokomo are the important 
cities of the gas belt. None of 
these were prom- 
inent until after 
the discovery of 
gasin 1886. These 
cities then grew by 
leaps and bounds. 
Their manufac- 
turing plants 
showed. the great- 
est growth and 
the population 
increased in re- 
sponse to the de- 
mand for labor. 
Explain why 
manufacturing 


the gas belt 


The new Harmar school building in Fort Wayne. 
advanced type of ward school buildings. 


grew sorapidly. Rolling 
mills, steel mills, wire 
mills, glass, machinery, 
tools, automobiles, and 
tin plate are the impor- 
tant products. Why 
would steel mills, rolling 
mills, and glass factories 
be attracted to these 
cities? Since the failure 
of natural gas have these 
cities declined? Give a 
probable reason for your 
answer. 

Muncie produces glass 
cans and other forms of 
glass, automobiles, wire 
and wire fencing, and 
steel. Anderson has rolling mills and steel 
mills. Marion produces glass, paper, straw- 
board, machinery, and drop forgings. El- 
wood has large steel works and rolling mills. 
Hartford City makes paper and glass. A 
citizen of Kokomo is authoritatively claimed 
to have produced the first automobile and 
the city is now heavily engaged in pro- 
ducing them. The potteries, plate glass and 
art glass factories, wire mills, nail mills, and 
rubber tire mills are the other important 
manufactories. 


Courtesy of M. Rumely Co. 


Representative of the most 


ee 
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Ricumonp, while not in 
the gas belt, had the advan- 
tages of gas 
while it was 
plentiful. It is manufactur- 
ing farm machines, traction 
engines, threshers, tools, fur- 
niture, caskets, and pianos. 
Earlham College is located 
here. f 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, Lrs- 
ANON, GREENCASTLE, NEw- 
8. Cities in the CASTLE, — and 
Central Plan = NOBLESVILLE 
belong to the Central Plain. The first of 
these cities manufactures wire, nails, matches, 
brick, and boxes. It is widely known as the 
home of General Lew Wallace. Wabash 
College is located here. Canneries and milk 
condenseries are located at Lebanon. Cabi- 
nets are produced here also. Greencastle is 
best known as the seat of DePauw Uni- 
versity, a school for both young men and 
women. Newcastle is famous for its roses. 
‘It manufactures pianos. Noblesville manu- 
factures strawboard, enameled ware, and 
flour. | : 

Evansville has been mentioned under the 
five largest cities of the state. New ALBANY 


2. Richmond 


Art Ga High School, Richmond, Indiana. 


ze 


High School, Muncie. 


Courtesy Supt. J.T. Giles. 


A fine example of the new High School Buildings of 
Indiana. 


and JEFFERSONVILLE have considerable river 
shipping. New Albany has tanneries, steel 
mills, and rolling mills. Jeffer- Ohio River 
sonville has large car works. ‘ities 

The State Reformatory is located at this place. 
Madison, further east on the river, is the seat 
of Hanover College. Compare the number of 
large cities in the unglaciated part of the 
state with those of the glaciated part. Can 
you account for this? 

Brazit is in the heart of the coal field. 
Fine brick, both for building construction 
and paving, are manufactured 
here. MARTINSVILLE has ex- 
tensive shale beds used in the manufacture of 

brick. Its sanitariums are widely known. 

SYRACUSE manufactures large quantities 

of Portland cement from the marl 

deposits in the lakes near the town. 

BLooMINGTON is one of the two centers 

of the Bedford stone industry. Quarries 

and mills are found all along the Monon 

Railroad, in Monroe and Lawrence coun- 

ties. One of the largest furniture fac- 

tories in the country is located at BLoom- 

INGTON. Another timber industry in 

which Bloomington is one of the best 

centers in Indiana is the production of 
- railroad ties. The state university is 

located here. Brprorp is the other im- 

portant center for limestone. FRENCH 

Lick and West Bapen rank high in 


Other cities 
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their production of natural mineral waters 
and they are known both in the United 
States and Europe as_ health resorts. 
MircuetL and Burrineron are _ heavily 
engaged in making Portland cement. 
FRANKLIN is the seat of Franklin College. 


AUBURN manufactures automobiles. KeEn- 
DALVILLE produces refrigerators. 
1. Draw an outline map of the state. 2. Draw 


the rivers. 38. Indicate upon this map the location 


Reviewques- of the five largest cities. 4. Indi- 
tions and cate also the location of your home 
suggestions town or city, and the neighboring 


towns and villages. 5. Draw on the map the prin- 
cipal railroad lines that pass through your home city. 


Library and Student Building, Indiana University. 


6. Extend these lines to show how they connect with 
the other cities of the state. 7. Make a list of the 
principal manufactured articles made in your home 
city; in neighboring cities. 8. How are these 
articles shipred to other cities? 9. Whee are they 
finally consumed? 10. What raw mpterial for 
manufacturing is shipped into your home city? 
11. From where does it come? How? 12. Tell 
briefly the history of the founding of Indianapolis. 
13. Give facts of interest connected \;+h the other 
leading cities of the state. 


XII. EDUCATION 


The National Congress gave to the state one 
section of land, the sixteenth section, out of eachcon- 


The gressional township, for school pur- 
permanent poses. This made the state owner of 
school fund more than 650,000 acres. Most of 


this land was sold when the state was new, so that its 


aad 


sale brought in only $2,500,000. This money is 
known as the permanent school fund. It has been 
added to from other sources until it is tow about 
$11,000,000. The interest from the Congressional 
Township fund is distributed to the townships to 
which it belongs, and the interest on the remainder 
of the fund goes to the counties and is redistributed 
to the townships. 

The schools of the state are the common schools, 
consisting of district and graded schools and of high 
schools. In 1914, there were about Kinds of 
450 commissioned high schools be- schools 
sides nearly 350 of lower rank. The district schools 
are decreasing in number. This is particularly true 
in the central part of the state, where consolidated 
graded schools are displacing the district school. 
High schools are conducted in the same building in 
many cases. No state in 
the United States has made __ 
greater strides in this field { 
of consolidated schools than 
has Indiana. Such schools 
are less expensive and more 
efficient. j 

Indiana schools rank high 
invocational work. Thevari- 
ous branches Vocational 
of work in- work 
cluded under vocational work 
give to the student work of 
a practical character. Many 
of the consolidated schools 
as well as the town and city 
high schools offer vocational 
courses that meet the needs 
of students in each kind of community. 

Public higher education is cared for by the State 
University at Bloomington, by Purdue University at 
Lafayette, and by the State Normal Higher 
at Terre Haute. Indiana University education 
with its medical school at Indianapolis now has an 
annual attendance of about 3000. This institution — 
has been the birthplace of college presidents and 
teachers. For all literary, professional, and scientific — 
pursuits, its courses furnish excellent preparation. 

Purdue University is the state technical school. 
Its courses include, in addition to a regular college — 4 
course, engineering courses of all kinds, courses in — 
forestry, and courses in all phases of agriculture such — 
as general farming, stock raising, and fruit culture. — 
Purdue is the seat of the state experiment station, 
money for the maintenance of which is furnished by 
the United States government. A large farm 
joining the University is the site of the bi, in t 
above lines. 
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The State Normal at Terre 
Haute is the school for the 
training of teachers. This 
school also has a college 
course, but its important 
work is as stated above. 


XIV. THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Just asin the government 
of the United States, there 


Departments are three de- 
of govern- partments - of 
ment the state gov- 


ernment: (1) A branch which 
makes the laws; this is the 
legislative branch; (2) a 
branch which judges the laws; 
this is the judicial branch; (3) a branch which 
enforces the laws, the executive department. 

This body is divided into two parts, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. There are 100 


4. The. representatives and 50 senators. The 
legislative population of the state is divided into 
department 100 districts based on population for 


the purpose of selecting representatives, and into 50 
districts for senators. The former hold office for 
two years and the latter for four years. The Legisla- 
ture, which these two groups of men constitute, meets 
for a period of 61 days every two years. 

Does the legislature meet in the odd or the even 
years? Do you know what officer presides over the 
Senate? over the House? Find, if you can, what 
salary senators and representatives get. 

This department is composed of the state Supreme 
Court, the Appellate Court, sixty-two Circuit Courts, 
2. The judicial and minor courts such as Mayor’s 
department Courts, Police Courts, and Justice of 
the Peace Courts. The judges in all of these courts 
are elected by the people whom they serve. The 
Clerk of the Supreme Court is a member of this 
department. — ; 

The officers are the Governor and the Lieutenant 
Governor. ‘They are elected bythe voters of the 
3. The state and hold office for four years 


executive each. The Lieutenant Governor be- 
department comes Governor upon the death or 


resignation of that a What is the chief duty of 
the Lieutenant Governor? 

Under the Executive department there is another 
group of officers known as the administrative officers. 
These officers are: Secretary of State, Auditor, 


Treasurer, Attorney-General, Superintendent of Pub- 


, 
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A string of prize winners (Purdue University). 


lic Instruction, State Geologist, and State Statistician. 
These officers are really aids to the Governor in the 
enforcement of the laws. 

Since the state has become so densely populated, 
certain boards have been created to aid further in law 
enforcement. In a limited way, these boards are also 
legislative. The Board of State Charities, the State 
Health Board, the State Board of Education, the 
Boards governing the state schools of higher learning, 
the Boards governing the reform schools, reformatory, 
and state penitentiary, Boards for the various state 
hospitals and asylums, Boards of examination, and 
Boards of agriculture and forestry are the most im- 
portant. The greater number of the members of these 
Boards are appointed by the Governor. 


1. Name the state school officers and boards. 
2. Who compose the state Board of Education? 
3. Name the chief county school Review ques- 
officer. 4. How is he elected? tions and 
5. Who compose the county Board suggestions 
of Education? 6. Name the chief township school 
officer. 7. Name the chief city school official. 
8. Who is now state superintendent? 9. Who is 
your county superintendent? 10. Who is your 
trustee? 11. Name the members of your city 
Board of Education. 12. What is a consolidated 
school? 13. Make a list of the state schools and of 
the colleges of the state, telling where each is located. 
14. Taking the state officers in the order in which they 
are named, tell who occupies each office. 15. Who 
is your state representative? 16. Who is your state 
senator? 17. Name some of the subjects upon 
which the legislature makes laws. 18. Where does 
the legislature meet? 19. Does it meet in the odd 
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or the even years? 20. What officer presides over 
the Senate? 21. What officer presides over the 
House? 22. Find what salary representatives and 
senators get. 23. Where are some of the state 
reform schools, homes, and hospitals located? Make 
as nearly a complete list of them as you can. 24. 
Name men who have been prominent in the politi- 
cal and the literary life of the state. 25. In the 
names given in these two lists, for what is each 
known? 
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eon POPULA- | POPULA- 
COUNTY eae TION TION 
1900 1909 

Adams 337 22,232 21,840 
Allen 661 77,270 93,386 
Bartholomew 407 24,594 24,813 
Benton 408 13,123 12,688 
Blackford 168 17,213 15,820 
Boone 427 26,321 24,673 
Brown 324 9,727 7,975 
Carroll 377 19,953 17,970 
Cass 416 34,545 36,368 
Clark 375 31,835 30,260 
Clay 361 34,285 32,535 
Clinton 408 28,202 26,674 
Crawford 303 13,476 12,057 
Daviess 433 29,914 27,747 
Dearborn 313 22,194 21,396 
Decatur 378 19,518 18,793 
Dekalb 370 25,711 25,054 
Delaware 392 49 624 51,414 
Dubois 427 20,357 19,843 
Elkhart 462 45,052 49,008 
Fayette 216 13,495 14,415 
Floyd 148 30,118 30,293 
Fountain 395 21,446 20,439 
Franklin 394 16,388 15,335 
Fulton 367 17,453 16,879. 
Gibson 486 30,099 30,137 
Grant 423 54,693 51,426 
Greene 543 28,530 36,873 


Hamilton 27,026 


POPULA- | POPULA- 
TION TION SORuE 
i ei TION OF 
pda a cg) county | country | COUNTY 
SEAT SEAT agen 
1900 1910 74) eee 


Decatur 

Ft. Wayne 
Columbus 
Fowler 
Hartford City 
Lebanon 
Nashville 
Delphi 
Logansport 
Jeffersonville 
Brazil 
Frankfort 
English 
Washington 
Lawrenceburg 
Greensburg 
Auburn 
Muncie 
Jasper 
Goshen 
Connersville 
New Albany ... 20,628 
Covington 
Brookville 
Rochester 
Princeton 
Marion 
Bloomfield 
Noblesville 


4,142 4,471 
63,933 
8,813 
1,491 
6,187 
5,474 
354 
2,161 
19,050 
10,412 
9,340 
8,634 
649 
7,854 
3,930 
5,420 
3,919 
24,005 
2,196 
8,514 
7,738 
20,629 
2,069 
2,169 
5,364 
6,448 
19,359 
2,069 
5,073 


17,337 
1,588 
4,792 


ey 
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STATISTICS FOR THE COUNTIES OF INDIANA AND THEIR COUNTY SEATS — Continued 


COUNTY 


Hancock 
Harrison 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Howard _ 
Huntington 
Jackson . 
Jasper 2 
Maer sila e or 
Jefferson 
Jennings 
Johnson 
Knox 
Kosciusko 


+ Lagrange 


Lake . 
Laporte . 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Marion . . 
Marshall 
Martin 

Miami Fi 
Monroe... 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Newton . 
Noble 


- Ohio 


Porter 

Posey ... 
Pulaski. . 
Putnam Z 
Randolph 
Ripley 

Rush 

St. Joseph 
Scott » 
Shelby 
Spencer . 
Starke 
Steuben. . 
Sullivan . 
Switzerland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton 

Union 
Vanderburg 
Vermilion . . 
Wage <¢50 5 als 
Wabash Baas 
Warren . . 


. 


Warrick Res 392 | 22.329| 21,911| Boonville... . .| 2,849 | 3,934 | 55.9 


POPULA- | POPULA- | ,opur 4 

ie POPULA- | POPULA- waa pe | TION OF 

TION TION COUNTY SEAT COUNTY 

AREA couNTYy | COUNTY 
1900 1909 PER sq. 
SEAT SEAT 

1900 10. 
307 19,189 19,030] Greenfield . 4,489 4,448 62.0 
486 21,702 20,232 | Corydon 1,610 1,703 41.6 
408 21,292] ~ 20,840} Danville 1,802 1,640 §1.1 
397 25,088 29,758 | Newcastle . 3,406 9,446 75.0 
297 28,575 33,177 | Kokomo 10,609 17,010 111.7 
386 28,901 28,982 | Huntington 9,491 10,272 75.1 
518 26,633 24,727 | Brownstown 1,685 1,492 47.7 
562 14,292 13,044 | Rensselaer 25255 2,393 23.2 
375 26,818 24,961 | Portland 4,798 5,130 66.6 
364 22,913 20,483 | Madison 7,835 6,934 56.3 
383 15,757 14,203 | Vernon 557 453 Siok 
322 20,223 20,394 | Franklin 4,005 4,502 63.3 
510 32,746 39,183 | Vincennes 10,249 14,895 76.8 
541 29,109 27,936 | Warsaw 3,987 4,430 51.6 
387 15,284 15,148 | Lagrange 1,703 1,772 39.1 
492 37,892 82,864 Crown Point . 2,336 2,526 168.4 
595 38,386 45,797 | Laporte Ff SLB} 10,525 77.0 
456 25,729 30,625 | Bedford - 6,115 8,716 67.2 
450 70,470 65,224] Anderson . . 20,178 22,476 144.9 
397 197,227} 263,661 | Indianapolis 169,164 233,650 664.1 
441 25,119 24,175) Plymouth . . 3,656 3,838 54.8 
339 14,711 12,950] Shoals . . . 683 1,015 388.2 
381 28,344 29,350 | Peru 5 8,463 10,910 77.0 
416 20,873 23,426 | Bloomington . 6,460 8,838 56.3 
501 29,388 29,296 | Crawfordsville 6,649 9,371 58.5 
406 20,457 21,182 | Martinsville 4,038 4,529 §2.2 
405 10,448 10,504 | Kentland 1,006 1,209 25.9 
417 23,533 24,009 | Albion 1,324 1,213 57.6 
85 4,724 4,329 | Rising Sun 1,548 1,513 50.9 
407 16,854 17,192 | Paoli 1,186 1,278 42.2 
393 15,149 14,053 | Spencer 2,026 2,150 35.8 
447 23,000 22,214 | Rockville 2,045 1,943 49.7 
384 18,778 18,078 | Cannelton 2,188 2,130 47.1 
338 20,486 19,684 | Petersburg 1,751 2,170 58.2 
415 19,175 20,540 | Valparaiso 6,280 6,987 49.5 
402 22,333 21,670 | Mt. Vernon -. 5,132 5,563 53.9 
432 14,033 13,312 | Winamac 1,684 1,607 30.8 
483 21,478 20,520 | Greencastle 3,661 3,790 42.5 
447 28,653 29,013 | Winchester 3,705 4,266 64.9 
448 19,881 19,452 | Versailles 501 486 43.4 
A09 20,148 19,349 | Rushville 4,541 4,925 47.3 
460 58,881 84,312 | South Bend 35,999 53,684 183.3 
190 8,307 8,323 | Scottsburg 1,274 1,669 43.8 
407 26,491 26,802 | Shelbyville 7,169 9,500 65.9 
403 22,407 20,676 | Rockport 2,882 2,736 51.3 
305 10,431 10,567 | Knox 1,466 1,644 34.6 
305 15,219 14,274| Angola . 2,141 2,610 46.8 
460 26,005 32,439 | Sullivan 3,118 4,115 70.5 
222 11,840 9,914 | Vevay 1,588 1,256 44.7 
503 38,659 40,063 | Lafayette 18,116 20,081 79.6 
260 19,116 17,459 | Tipton 3,764 4,075 67.2 
162 6,748 6,260 | Liberty 1,449 1,338 38.6 
2B Be 71,769 77,438 | Evansville 59,007 69,647 332.4 
254 15,252 18,865 | Newport 610 732 74.3 
409 62,035 87,930 | Terre Haute 36,673 58,157 215.0 
425 28,235 26,926 | Wabash 8,618 8,687 63.4 
368 11,371 10,899 | Williamsport . 1,245 1,243 29.6 
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STATISTICS FOR THE COUNTIES OF INDIANA AND THEIR COUNTY SEATS— Continued 


INDIANA SUPPLEMENT 


POPULA- | POPULA- lelaos a 
TION TION Brice 
Ribas POPULA- | POPULA- en ee TION OF 
COUNTY saat TION TION COUNTY SEAT counry | couneraaeae 
1900 1909 PER SQ. 
SEAT SEAT ur. 1910 
1900 1910 Se 
Washington 519 19,409 17,445 | Salem 1,995 2,283 33.6 
Wayne 411 38,970 43,757 | Richmond . 18,226 22,324 106.5 
Wells _ 365 23,449 22,418 | Bluffton 4,479 4,987 61.4 
White 507 19,1388 17,602 | Monticello. . 2,107 2,168 34.7 | 
Whitley . 338 17,328 16,892 | Columbia City 2,975 3,448 50.0 hi 
Totals 36,045 | 2,516,462 | 2,700,876 792,985 982,675 | Average f 
7A. 
APPENDIX B 


CITIES AND TOWNS OF 2000 OR MORE POPULATION, 


CENSUS 1910 


POPULATION 


POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 

Seo een 1n 1900 in 1910 pene a shia! in 1900 1n 1910 
Alexandria . 7,221 5,096 Jasonville . — “S°29buae 
Attica 8,005 3,335 Knightstown . 1,942 2,008 | 
Aurora . 3,645 4,410 Ligonier 2,231 2,173 ne 
Batesville 1,384 2,151 Linton . 3,071 5,906 
Bicknell . —_— 2,794 Loogootee. . 1,382 2,154 am 
Bremen. trae ee 1,671 2,008 Michigan City 14,850 19,027 | it 
Cambridge City . 1,754 PAPRY Mishawaka 5,560 _ 118862 
Clarksville . 2,370 2,743 Mitchell ean ; 
Clinton . 2,918 6,229 Montpelier 3,405 
Dunkirk : 3,187 3,031 Nappanee . 2,208 
East Chicago . 3,411 19,098 North Vernon 2,823 
Edinburg 1,820 2,040 North Manchester . 2,398 
Elkhart . 15,184 19,282 Oakland City 1,991 
Elwood . 12,950 11,028 Shelburn 523 
Fairmount . 3,205 2,506 Tell City . 2,680 
Garrett . 3,910 4,149 Union City 2,716 
Gary... = 16,802 West Lafayette . 2,302 
Gas City 3,622 3,224 West Terre Haute . 651 
Hammond. . 12,376 20,925 Whiting 3,983 
Huntingburg . 2,527 2,464 
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